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O give the best literature 
for the least possible 
money, the publishers | 
Of__ am. 


The Neh PEleISOn vane 


Have reduced the price to $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
The Magazine has taken front rank among the literary 
periodicals, and only a large circulation admits of its being 
offered at this extraordinary geaneeesen 


Some of Our Contributors: Some of Our Contributors: 

M. G. McClelland Edgar Fawcett 

Alice Maude Ewell Ella Higginson 
Florence Earle Coates Rachel Carew 

Robt. C. ¥. Meyers Duffield Osborne 
Thos. Nelson Page Minot J. Savage 
Howard Seely 7 Gertrude Atherton 
Julian Hawthorne Octave Thanet 


and about forty more of the most popular writers of the day, 
whose names are a guarantee that the literary character of 
the Magazine will be of a high order, fully equal to any 
of the higher-priced monthlies. 

The reduction of price does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in merit. The present high standard of the 
Magazine, so universally commended by the press of the 
country, will be fully maintained. New features will be 
added from time to time, as also new contributors of note. 

Send in your order for a year’s subscription, it will 
prove a first-class investmert. 

Club terms and premium offers sent on application. 











ADDRESS 


te 


CA fi ThePeterson Magazine ¢ 
$1.00) eee ($4.00 














Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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READ THE COUPON AT THE FOOT OF THIS PACE. 


The Busy Man's Hand-Boo 


This book has been specially compiled to meet the 
rush in the life of a busy man. No expense has been 
spared, either as regards writers or as regards space. 

It is a book of 20,000 pages compressed into one thou- 
sand pages. Each page is a veritable boon to the busy 
man, 

It meets the needs of every busy man, telling him with 
electric rapidity what he wants to know, and which, 
were he compelled to wade through cyclopedias and 
dictionaries, he would never know. Almost any subject 
under the sun likely to be useful to the busy man is con- 
densed in this wonderful book. 

It deals with the Antediluvian world, from the deluge 
to the settlement of the Jews in Canaan, giving a com- 
plete microscopic history of the world up to date. 

li gives a chronological table of every notable event 
that has occurred since the creation up to the present 
time 

It gives a specially written Hlistory of the United 
States, with side dates to guide the busy man. 

It gives a superb description of the Battles of the 
Civil War, written by a veteran, with side dates. 

It gives an alphabetical and chronological summary 
of the most important Inventions and Discoveries of 
all ages. 

It gives a Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, 

It gives a History of the Principal Sects in Religion 
and of all the Bibles. 

It gives a Dictionary of Bible Terms and Customs, 

It devotes many pages of matter to Religious Interests, 
including a Dictionary of Proverbs and Quotations from 
the Bible. 

It gives a Dictionary of Things not Generally Known, 





- Godey Coupon. |. 


The Godey Company, 


Ne 367 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


yy 


Enclosed find Three Dollars, for which send me a copy of 





It gives a Dictionary of Mythology. 

It deals with ‘Time,—Solar, Sidereal, Astronomical, 
and L.unar,—with Tables and Measurements, 

It gives the History of the Months in their order, 

It deals with the ‘Vides and the Weather. 

It deals with the Sciences,—Geology, Botany, Hy- 
drology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Sound, and Music, 

It gives Chronological Tables of the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the various branches of Science from B.C. 639 
to date. 

It gives specially condensed Geographical Statistics 
alphabetically arranged. 

It gives a voluminous history and chapters of all the 
Countries of the World—of exceptional use to the busy 
man, especially from a commercial point of view. 

It gives the Moneys of the World, and copious finan- 
cial tabies. 

It gives a Dictionary of Terms used in Trade and 
Finance. 

It gives a Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

It gives a Dictionary of Foreign Words and Sentences 
in general use. 

It gives Law for Everybody, expressly compiled for 
this book, by an eminent lawyer. 
gives a Dictionary of Law Terms. 

It teaches Book-keeping after the numeral method, 

It shows How to Conduct a Debate. 

It teaches Letter-Writing on every subject. 

It tells the busy man or his wife what to do in case 
of Illness or Accident till the Doctor Comes. In a 
word, it is an office and household necessity, and the 
man who will purchase this book will never repent the 
outlay, 
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“The Busy Man’s Hand-Book,” 


and one year’s subscription lo Godey’s Magazine, beginning 
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LWAYS awake to the interests of our Subscribers, we have arranged 
with the publishers of this Marvellous Work for a large supply. 
Positively not a single copy will be sold under Five Dollars, for which 
amount it will be sent, post or express paid, to any address in the United 
States. At the foot of the next page, however, will be found a COUPON, 
which will entitle any purchaser of GODEYS MAGAZINE to the book 
AND an entire year’s subscription to Gopry’s MacGazine for Three 
Dollars. 
Positively no yearly subscription will be allowed to any purchaser 
of the book unless accompanied by a Godey Coupon. 





The Busy MAN’S HAND-=-BOOK. 


‘As a treasury of knowledge, it has few, if any, rivals in wealth.”—Pudlic Ledger, Phila. 
Worth its Weight in Gold. | A [line of Information. 
Many Books in One. A ray Educator. 


The Condensed Cream of Thousands of Volumes. The Ne Plus 
Ultra of a Work of Reference. The Epitome of a 
Whole Library. A Wealth of Facts. 


The Bread of Thought from Countless Acres of the Wheat of Study. 
The Electric Lamp to Guide the Busy Man to his Mark. 


The Great Search-Light on the World’s Knowledge 





IT IS LIKE THE WIDOW’S CRUSE OF OIL: 
You may draw from it day by day and year by year and still find it as full as when 


you began. It is simply Inexkaustible. 


Knowledge is Power; it is Wealth, it is Strength, it is Honor and Virtue; and 


THE BUSY MAN’S HAND-BOOK 


Is the fullest TREASURE-CHEST OF KNOWLEDGE the world has ever yet seen. 


[Read the Coupon at foot of next Page.| 
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NEWISPIAIP 


Menor ah Monthly | 


IEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 





























Opinions of the Press: 
“THe MeNnokAH Montuiy keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought. N.Y. Press. 
* It is edit ton Herald. 


d with eminent ability.’ B 


* THe M&sxokan shows wise and kindly theological liberality,” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
* That wise Hebrew periodical.’ VV.) Vrthune. 


ind the selections are interesting.” 
Jewish Messenger. 
at artic les are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 


and skill.’ lmerican Hebrew, 


* Its articles are instructive ¢ 


Subscription : 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 
ial numbers will be given 
now, 


>= 
o* : 
as premiums with all subs« niptions commencing 


Our October and November spec 


PUBLISHING CO., 
New York. 


MENORAH 
204 Temple Court, 
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ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine 1s $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘Ihe loss to us in 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously incretsed circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber, 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send toc for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, Sr? scttsPare:” 
‘From One Judge All.” 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously, Con its story of affection and confidence: 
‘‘The Reading of it is an Education.’’ 

DeAR SiR :—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals. It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed. ‘The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy; it speaks for itself. 

Very respectfully, 
Kansas Crry, Mrs. H. W. HYATT., 
Send for a Free Sample Copy and test the EVANGEL- 


ist’s value for yourself. THE EVANGELIST, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Box 2330. 





The Index for 


Volume CXXVIII 


OF 


GODEYS MAGAZINE 


January to June, 1894, 


Is now ready, and will be furnished to subscribers upon 


application. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


367 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 





HE World's Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
7 spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years. These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America, So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America, It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago, Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

‘The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E, 5S, Dreyer, Banker; Chas. L, Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank, 
DD. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co,; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C, Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust ; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants ; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand, The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly. Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot, In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Clricago. 
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THE PRICE OF 
{ 
| 


~ GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


has been reduced to ) 


TEN CENTS 


a copy: Annual Subscription from. $8.00 to | 


ONE DOLLAR. 


BACK NUMBERS, when obtainable, will be 


Supplied at 10 cents. 


For sample copies, free on application, and for terms to Agents, 


apply to the Publishers. 





THE GODEY COMPANY, 


367 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
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HALCYON HALL, MILLBROOK, DUCHEss County, New YORK. 


SEASON, MAY ist TO NOVEMBER IST, 
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~ TALCYON HALL 
» Millbrook, 
; ny 7 — 





Season, May Ist to November Ist. 


ES — 


ILLBROOK is situated on the summit of Dutchess County, 

M go miles from New York. Through train service via N. Y. 

Central R. R.—elevation 1,000 feet—park-like roads—“a 
different drive for every day in the year.” 

Gravel soil—dry air—the purest of water. The property adjoins 
that of the Halcyon Springs Co., the finest table water spring in this 
country. J[:nglish landscape in the foreground—mountain-belted 
horizon from 60 to 100 miles distant. 

Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful Hotel in 
the world. It is more than Club-house. It is more than Hotel. It 
is a gentleman's country home of rare elegance and beauty, where 
the privilege of paying is accorded to guests, thus presenting the 
unique experience of all the delights of a visit with none of its 
obligations. Delightful orchestra of ten pieces—music three times 
daily. Dancing every evening in “ perfect” ball-room. 

Athletic field, 14 acres; locker room and baths; trainer in 
charge. 

Tennis Tournament in July. Baseball Tournament in September. 
Field Sports Tournament in August. College Football in October. 

Prices, $5.00 and upwards per day. Liberal discounts for 

parties staying for a protracted period. 


Correspondents. with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning -GODEY’S. 
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PELE GER NT A 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





The Misses Graham School of the Sisters of the Church. 


(Successors to the Misses GREEN), Founded by Mrs. Sylvanus Reed 1864. 
School for Girls. Reopens October ist 
Reopens Wednesday, October 3d, at the new location, Address, Sister in Charge. 6 and & East 53d Street, 


176 West 72d Street, Sherinan Square. " 
—— - | Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


The Comstock School. Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Preparation 
Family and Day Schowltor Girls. 32d year begins October 3d. for college. Special courses. 
Miss Day, Principal, 32 West goth Street. 713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, 
Mademoiselle Ruel. | Madame Henrietta Tisne. 


New French School for Young Ladies and Children, 
433 West End Avenue. 


School for Girls. (Number limited.) Reopens October 3d. 
20 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue, 


Miss Biisabeth 1. Keues. Classical School for Girls. 


. . ; Primary and advanced work. Certificates accepted by Welles 
School for Gurls, Primary, preparatory, and academic de- ley and other colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics. 


art ts. Special ce . stuc *repara ge ; ; ; 3 
partments pecial courses of study. peeneeeien Oe ollege. Lira V. Norin, Evrrn H. Grecory, Exizaseru 2. Gerry, 
10 ast 75th Street, 1g61 Madison Avenue. 


Principals, 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson. Miss Censiees. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. School for Girls. Primary and advanced work. Classes for 
School year 1594 and ’g5 will open ‘Thursday, October 4th, Little Boys. Reopens October 3d. 69 East 52d Street. 
Special students admitted, enenetn ei ‘ 7 — 
3% 3% 34 East 57th Street. | New York Collegiate Institute. 
: : rR Primary, acidemi:, and collegiate departments. Certificate 
American Kindergarten Normal School. admits to Wells, Smith, or Wellesley Colleges. 
Summer session, Emity M. Cor, Principal. Rev. ALFRED C, Rok, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 


7o Fifth Ave., New York, and 59 Burnet St., East Orange, N. J. 


The Misses Moses. 








West End Avenue School for Girls. | Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard and 
Miss Marrua S. THomeson, Principal Primary, prepar- other colleges. : 
atory, collegiate, ‘Thorough studio work. 647-649 Madison Avenue. 
231 West End Avenue, cor. 78th Street, IK aS gee Sa SO OP es a 
- — | The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Miss Chisholm. Riverside Drive, 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 85th and 86th Streets, 
Reopens October ist ts East 6sth Street. é : 
es | St. Mary’s School. (/piscupal.) 

ic H Collegiate, preparatory, and primary, 
The Misses Merington. Address the SisTER Surexior, 6 and 8 Kast 46th Street. 





French ond English school. Resident Pupils 








Reopens Oct. ist. 8; Lenox Ave *, nes gth Street, ore ; ms oF 
anaes athe 563 Lenos Aveune, sear ssgth Sect. § | teactase! College and Horace Mann School. 
a : (Until September, 9 University Place.) 
Mme. Alberti. Z Wacrer L. Hervey, President, 
Del-arte School of Expression. 557 Fifth Avenue, West 120th Street, near Boulevard. 





Mrs. Graham Youngs. Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 
Home and Day School, (Class for Boys.) 40 West 45th St. Soarding and Day School. College preparation. 

- - 43 West 47th Street. 

Mademoiselle Veltin. : ’ pe 
see Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Charles H. Gardner. 
Scho |] for Girls, with French Lindergarten, Reopens Oct. 3d 


New fire-p. oof school building. 160-162 West 74th Street Mrs. Gardner, author of ‘* History in Rhyme,” Home School 
cua ae hates for Girls. 


The Audubon School. Washington Heights. | - ciated 


Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to Miss Spence’s 


ten. M. E1iza Aupuson, Principal, 152d St, and Boulevard. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 


College Preparatory Courses, Special students admitted. No 
The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts more than eight pupils constitute any class, 6 West 48th Street. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) Classes begin monthly. Regular . —_ 
course now open to applicants. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Pres., Metropolis Law School. 


Percy West, Business Manager. Incorporated June, 1891. Asner C, THomas, LL.D., Dean. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, tg West 44th Street. Case System of instruction, Degree of LL.B. after course of 
— SUE -- three years. Morning division, 9 to 12; evening division, 8 to 

Empire Theatre Dramatic School. | 10, For Catalogues, apply to Prof. CLarENcE D. ASHLEY, 


A : 207 Broadway. 
Mr. Netson Wueatcrort, Director. : 
Miss ADELINE SraNnuope, Principal. 


Address, Empire Theatre, Albert W. Berg. 








Private pupils received, Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Revising Manuscript Music. 
unease: = 25 Union Square (Wm. A, Pond & Co). 
Metropolitan College of Mnsic. Summer Course for Teachers. Residence, 356 West 2oth St. 
Special Rates for Summer Season, Residence Department two . ’ ay : 
minutes walk from Central Park. Dup_ey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT | The Misses Wreak’s School for Girls, 
Ross Parsons, Vice-Pres.; H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas. ~with Kindergarten. Circulars on application, 


1g and 21 East 14th Street, | 21 East 74th Street. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. a 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 





College of Gymnastics. 
Outgrowth and extension of the normal course of the Allen 
Gymnasium, Thorough course in gymnastics, theoretical and 
practical, including dancing, swimming, bicycling, anatomy 
and physiology. For prospectus address Mary E. Aten. 

Boston, 42 to 56 St. Botolph Street. 








The Commonwealth Avenue School for Young 

Lapigs. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective Courses. 

The Misses Gittman, Principals. 
Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue, 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 

The next year will open October 3d, 1894. 

Circulars on application, 

3oston, 64 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

2oth year, Opens October 3d, 1894. 

Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 





The Posse Gymnasium. A thorough normal 
school of gymnastics. Medals, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 1893. 
Summer course, August rst to 31st inclusive. Sixth year opens 
September 17th. Address Baron Nits Posse, B. Sc.. M. G. 

Boston, 23 Irvington Street, 


Abbot Academy for Young Ladies. 
Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities, Three Seminary Courses of studies and a College 
fitting Course, Address Miss Laura S, Watson, Principal. 
Andover, 


The Private Institution for Feeble-Minded 
YouTu offers exceptional advanto~« for this class. Classified 
School and Home, 250 acres, Send for circular, 

Geo. A, Brown, M.D., Superintendent, 
Barre, 





Mitchell’s Boys’ School, 
School. ¢500 per year. Ages from 7 to 15. Limited to 40, 
Special care and training to young boys. Fits for College, 


Technology, Business, Circular of M. C. Mitcue tt, Prin. 
Billerica. 


The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 
Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home, Small classes, 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, 
Cambridge. 


18 miles from Boston, B, & L. 
R. R. Strictly select Family 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School for Young 
Lapies. Reopens September 2oth, 1894. 
Amherst, 
Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens September 19, 1894. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. Miss Vrytinc WiLperR Burrum, A. B., Principal. 
Amherst. 








Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children and Youth. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrick, Principal. 
Amherst. 


Mrs. R. G. Williams's Select Family School for 
Girts. Opens September roth, 1894. Free access to Amherst 
College collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, also 
to the libraries and class-room lectures, 

Amherst. (Suburbs.) 


The Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst 
SuMMER SCHOOL opens July 2d, 1894. 
For programme address Prof. W. L. Moxtacue. 

Amherst, 





Willard Hall School. 


For Girls. Reopens September 18th, 1894. Five teachers 
resident, Address Mrs, SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, 








Powder Point School for Boys. 
The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other buildings, and 
its novel arran;, ement is well adapted to the school, with its 
individual teaching and home life F. Bb. Knapp, S.B. 
Duxbury. 


For the higher education of youn 
Bradford Academy. women. Buildings emanated for 
comfort and health. ‘Twenty-five acres—tweive in grove; lake 
for rowing and skating. Clas-ical and general course of study; 
also preparatory and optional, Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN. 
Bradford, 


Carleton School ror Younc Men axp Boys. English, 
Classical and Scientific. Eleventh year, Fine new gymnasium 
and school-rooms, Home for 15 students. $550 per year, Re- 
opens September rgth 1894. For circulars address 1, N, CARLE- 





TON, Ph.D. Bradford, 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
Worcester, 


Home School for Girls. Twenty-third year. 
Advanced courses in Music, History of Art and Languages. 
Special advantages in English Literature and Composition. 
Principal’s certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar 
Colleges, For circulars address Mrs. S. H, Haves, 
Boston, 319 Marlborough Street, 








Harvard University. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

This School, which, together with the College and the 
Graduate School, is under the control of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, offers eleven courses of study, each of four years? 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, viz.: 

. Civil Engineering. 

II. Mechanical Engineering. 

Ilf. Electrical Engineering. 

IV. Mining Engineering. 

V. Architecture. 
VI. Chemistry. 
VII. Geology. 
VIII. Botany and Zoology. 

IX. Anatomy, Physiology and Physical Training. 

X. General Course in Science, 

XI. Course in Science for Teachers. 
For further information address N. S. SHAR, Dean. 

Cambridge. 





Lassell Seminary for Young Women 
suggests to parents seeking a good school, consideration of the 
following points in its methods : 

1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise ; abundant 
food in good variety and well cooked; early and long sleep; a fine 
gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard ; bowling alley 
and swimming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, e'c, 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furnish the best 
of teachers, including many specialists; with one hundred and 
twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty, Four years’ course; 7” some 
things equal to college work ; in others, planned rather for home 
and womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be chosen 
from a list of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. 
Special students admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates 
of High Schools, 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many declined 
every fall for lack of room); personal oversight in habits, manners, 
care of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Millinery, 
Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home Sanitation, 
Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated cata- 
logue address (mentioning Gopey’s) C. C. BraGpon, Principal. 

Jennie June says: ‘Itis the brightest, most home like and pro- 
gressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, said: ‘‘I believe you are 
honestly trying to educate and not veneer young women for life's 
duties.” Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
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“HOOLS 


NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Rev. H. W. Slocum 


will open October 2d a Family School for children under fourteen. 
Superior advantages, Saratoga’s world-renowned atmosphere 
and waters make it a desirable location for delicate children. 
Highest references, Full information in circular, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brooke Hall Seminary. 


For Girls and ete Ladies. Philadelphia advantages. 
Address Miss C, Fk, Mason, Media, Delaware Co. 











oCO LLEGES, : 


CONNECTICUT. 
Betts Academy. 


56th year. A Practicat Scnoor, Science with Laboratory 
Work, Observation and Research Work. Manual ‘Training, 
Mathematics, English, Modern Languages, Latin, Greek (elect- 
ive), ‘The course prepares for any Technical School or College. 
Wa, J. Berts, M.A. (Yale), Principal. Stamford. 








Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 
Thirty-ninth year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on hago. Stamford, 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 
English, French, and German Boarding School for Young 
Ladies re-opens October 1st. Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 


Dickinson Seminary. 
Soth sexes. Regular and Elective Courses, Degrees conferred 
fit for College. Music, Art, Modern Languages, specialties. 
Steam heat, electeic light, home comforts, Write for catalogue. 
zg. J. Gray, D.D., President. 
Willi: nmaport. 


Miss Anable's Boarding ‘and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Established in 1848, Opens September 27th. 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College. 
Under care of Friends, Opens 9th month 18th, 1894. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, leading to 
Classical, Kngineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Moe- 
chine shops, laboratories, and lbraries. For catalogue and 
particulars address 
Cuaries DeGarmo, Ph.D., President. Swarthmore. 
Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS re-opens September 26th, 1894, 
Address Miss FLoreNncE BALDWIN, 
Bryn Mawr. 





Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Vhirty-ninth Annual Session opens October 1st, 1894. Three 
vears’ graded course in lectures, quizzes and clinics, Women 
admitted, For information address C. N, Perce, D.D.S., Dean, 

1415 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 
BoARDING AND Day SCHOOL opens September 27th, Location 
one of the most desirable in the city. Music Department in 
charge of the ablest instructors. College Preparatory and Fin- 
ishing School 14038 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Cheltenham | Military Academy. 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point 
(Lehigh University and ‘Trinity College added for ’g3-"94.) 23d 
year. Joun Carvin Rick, Prin, Ogontz (near Philade riphia a’). 





Hollidaysburg School for Young Women 


AND Giris. Thorough instruction. Methods adapted to the 

individuality of each pupil. Home comforts, Location excep- 

tionally healthful. Address Mrs. R. S, Hircncock. 
Hollidaysburg. 





Walnut Lane School. 
toarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 38th year opens 
Sept, 26th. Acedemical and preparatory courses. 
Mrs. T. B, RicHarps, Prin, Miss S. L. 'racy, A.M., Assoc. Prin. 
Philade so Ger mantown, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 1845. Endowed. ¢2coa year. College 
and Medical Preparatory. Art, Science, Music, Commercial 
Department, Classical and Belles Lettres. Rev. J.M. Durrett, 
‘Tilton, 








St. Catherine’s in the Mountains. 
Recreation School for Girls. Session June 29th to Sept. 4th. 
Address St. CATHERINE’S HALL, 286 to 292 Washington Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Holderness. 











Miss Baird’s ‘tasttente for Girls. 


44 miles from New York City. Primary and College Prepara- 
tory classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. 
Gymnasium, Careful attention to morals and manners. 23d year. 
Norwalk. 


Upson Seminary. 
Home School for Boysand Young Men. Prepares for College 
or Business. References: President Dwight, of Yale; Dr. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn. 
Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 
New Preston, Litchfield Co. 


St. Margaret’s Diocesan School. 


Twentieth year ag Sept. roth, 1894. 
The Rev. Francis T. Ru sseLL_, M.A,, Rector, 
Miss Mary R. HILvarp, Principal. 
Waterbury. 











Young Ladies’ Institute. 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
and Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms, 
$350 to $500, 


Miss J. S. WituiaMs, Principal, Windsor. 


en: Mead’s s | Sehend for Girls 


AND YounG Lap‘ses. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 

of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 

Certuficate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges, 
Hillside, Norwalk. 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English courses, French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. 

yy idress Rev. J. B. McLean. cncawy. 


The Mamneteed School tee Girls. 


Family limited to twelve. 


The Misses Stow, Greenwich. 





West End Institute. 


School for Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Cany, Principals. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, 








Collins Street Classical School. 
Thorough preparation for the leading Universities. 
Lewis F, Kemp, Ph.D, Cuas. C. Stzarns, M.A 





Hartford. 
Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. 
Fourth year began October 2, 1893. 
Miss Ruutz-Reegs, Principal. Wallingford. 





INDIANA. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


A well-endowed College of Engineering. Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Civil Engineering, Chemistry. Well-equipped machine 
shops, laboratories, etc. Expenses low. 


Address H. T. Eppy, President. Terre Haute. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 


The thirty-fourth year begins on Sept. 13, 1894. Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, on Richmond & Danville R.R., 
54 miles from Washington. ‘lerms reasonable. For catalogue 
address Gro, G. ButTLer, A.M., Principal. 

Warrenton. 





Roanoke College. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Library. Working 
Laboratory. Beautiful Mountain Location, Young Men from 
North and South. Commercial and Preparatory Courses, 
Very Moperate Expenses. Catalogue, with views, free, 
Prof, W. F. Morgueap, Librarian, 
Salem, 





VERMONT. 


Vermont Episcopal Institute. 


Home School for Boys. Prepares for collegeor business. Mili- 

tary drill; wholesome discipline, Location unsurpassed. Our cer- 

tificate admits to college. Catalogues. H.H. Ross, A. M., Prin. 
Burlington. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. 

All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, 

Classics, Music and Art. Address AUGUSTINE > LL.B. 
*rovidence. 





MARYLAND. 
Mt. Vernon School. 


The Misses Bond’s Home School for Girls. Fourteenth year. 
21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore. 


The Sarah Randolph School. 


(Founded by Miss Sarah Randolph, of Virginia). English and 
French Boarding and lay School for Girls. Regular and 
Elective Courses. College Preparation. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 20, 1894. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street, Baltimore. 
$230 per year at Lutherville Seminary for 
YounrG Lapies. 42d year. Modern conveniences, large cam 
pus, full faculty, thorough training, home comforts, Non-sec- 
tarian. Send for catalogue. Rev. J. H. Turner, A. M., Prin. 
Luthérville, near Baltimore. 





WISCONSIN. 
Kemper Hall. 


A Boarding school for girls, under the charge of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. Second half year begins February 2, 1894. 
Address the Sisrer SuPERIOR, 

Kenosha, 








Downer College and Seminary for Girls and 
Younc Lapies. Grammar School, Academic and College 
Courses, Music and Art, Address Miss E, C. Sanin, President. 

Fox Lake. 





KENTUCKY. 
Science Hill, an English and Classical School 


For Gtris. Oldest in the South. First-class in all its appoint- 
ments, Prepares for Wellesley. W.T. Poynrer. 
Sheibyville. 





FLORIDA. 
Rollins College. 
An educational institution of the New England type, situated in 
the health-giving land of the midwinter sun. Accessible to 
popular health resorts. 
Address CHaries G. Farrcuitn, Presi ‘ent, 
Winter Park, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C, Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds, $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 
to $400. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Washington, 





Howard University. 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Departments. Will begin 
their winter session Oct. 2, This school is for both sexes. 
Tuition in each department, $60.00, 
For circular address C, B. Purvis, M.D., Secretary. 
1118 Thirteenth St., Washington, 


The McDonald-Ellis School. nine 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Unusual advantages in Literature, Music and 
Delsarte. Certificate admits to Wellesley College. 

For circulars address the Principal, Miss ANNA ELLs, 

Corner Seventeenth St. and Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 











Norwood Institute. 
A Select and Limited Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. 

Buildings front 150 feet upon Massachusetts Avenue at its inter- 
section with Vermont Avenue, M and Fourteenth Streets, 
Southern exposure; commanding view; site higher than that 
of the Capitol. Grounds large and open, front and rear, Full 
Academic Course, Complete School of Modern Languages 
Best advantages in Music, Art and Elocution, Special Prepara 
tion for any of the colleges. Twelfth session opens September 
28th. Address the Principals, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Case tt, 
1407 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington. 


CALIFORNIA. 
St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-eighth year. 
Rev. ALFreD Lert Brewer, D.D., Rector. 





San Mateo, 


Classical School for Girls. 
A Boarding and Day School. $600 per year. Certificates ad- 
mit to Eastern colleges. Miss ANNA B. Orton, Principal, 
Pasadena. 





ILLINOIS. 
Girls’ Collegiate School 


1gth year begins Sept. 19th. Prepares for College and gives 
special courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children, 
Miss R. S. Rice, A.M., Miss M. E. Begpy, A. M., Principals. 
479-481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, 








Chicago Preparatory School. 


Fits for any college. Thorough training in English, New 
building, gymnasium and laboratory. Day and boarding pupils. 
Single rooms. $500. Rev. Joun H. Parr, Flora PENxnece 
Parr, Principals. 3715 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
Western Military Academy. 
16th year. An old and thorough preparatory school, with 
graduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell and other colleges, 
Cadets prepared for college or for business, Circular sent on 
application. Upper Alton. 


Morgan Park Academy. 
Or THe University oF CuHIcaco. 
First term, July rst to August roth. 
Second term, August 11th to September aist, 
Special courses for teachers, For Summer Calendar, giving 
full information, address the Dean at Morgan Park, Illinois, 








Rockford College For Women. 


FaLt TERM OPENS SEP7 EMBER 10, - 
J lent Preparatory School. 





Classical and Science Courses. Exce 

Specially organized departments of Music and Art. 

For catalogue address SARAH F. Anperson, Principal, 
Lock Box 8, Rockford. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Horner School. 
A Preparatory School with Military Organization. Healthful 
location and attractive surroundings. A beautiful SourHerRNn 
Home ‘or Boys, Horner & Drewry, Principals. 





Oxford. 
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ONLY THE SCARS REMAIN 


And a Lively Remembrance cf tho 


HORRIBLE SORES 


WHICH CAUSED THEM. 





me more than my own case, and I conscientiously believe 
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luty to let people know it. Twenty years ago, at the age 
| had swellings on my legs, which broke and became running sores. 
Our family physician could do me no good, and it was feared that the 
bones would be affected. At last, my good old mother urged me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I took three bottles, the sores healed, and I have 
not been troubled since. Only the sears remain, and the memory of 
the past, to remind me of the good Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has done me. 


Traveler Henry Hudson’s Experience. 


“Among the many testimonials which IT sce in regard to eertain 
medicines performing cures, cleansing the blood, ete., none impress 


it to he my 
of 18 years, 


I now weigh two hundred and twenty pounds, and am in the best of health. I have 
been on the road for the past twelve years, have noticed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla advertised 
in all parts of the United States, and always take pleasure in telling what good it did 
for me.”—HENRY Hupson, James Sinith Woolen Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 














“AMERICA 





, * Pe” ee 2 
Send 6 outside wrappers of either California Fruitor <, 


Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum with two 2-ct. stamps, 

and we will send you The Baffled Conspirators, by W. E. 
;, Morris, or any other of our 17 tine books. Send for list. 
3 J.P, PRIMLEY, CHICAGO. 





A 
DELIGIOUS 
CONFEGTION 











PHOTOGRA PHED ~) it 20 parts, each part pe 16 beautiful o ey 11x 13 inches, 


Any single part sent for one wrapper and six cents, 
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SHE PLACED HER HAND ON HIS HEAD. 


(From ‘ Chance."’) 
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SEWARD AT SANTA CRUZ. 


By Frederich 
PART 


Jan. 10, 1866. 


ONDER on the heights overlook- 
Y ing the town, stand the ruins of 
the two ancient stone structures 

built and occupied, two centuries ago, 
by the buccaneers. While the sunshine 


lights up the jagged outline of their 
we sit in the shade of 
a de- 


gray battlements, 
this hospitable veranda, enjoying 
licious breeze, : 
tropical fruits, while we cl 
companions over what 
about the towers and the 
who built them. 
Traditions and legend 
vaneers still abound in = 
but materials for Wy 
them are scanty, ihe in were ot! much 
given to records and statistics. = 
When they began their piratical career 
they were few in numbers and poor in 
resources. A becalmed merchant ves- 
sel would have its first warning of them 
by seeing a small boat stealthily and 
rapidly approaching, with no human 
being visible above its sides, and pre- 
senting only its sharp bows toward the 
ship, so as to baffle the skill of her gun- 
ners. Once alongside, up would spring 
fifty or a hundred horrible- looking vil- 
lains, armed to the teeth with sabres, 
guns, and pistols, who, climbing like 
cats over the bulwarks, poured down 
upon the deck and commenced a bloody 
massacre of all they found there. Des- 
peradoes by profession, they would reck- 
lessly attack even superior numbers, 













oh Vij 


W. 
lV. 


Seward. 


trusting to the suddenness of the sur- 
prise to achieve success. Sometimes 
their captain would scuttle his boat as 
he approached the ship, leaving his men 
only the alternative of drowning or of 
boarding and overpowering the crew. 
Sometimes he would be ready, with 
lighted match, to fire the magazine, in 
case the fight should go against him, 
and so send both the buccaneers and 
heir victims to swift destruction. 
Nien the crew surrendered, if they 
so without resistance, and without 
of whatever valuables 
on board, they were some- 
spared and set ashore ; but even 
was a matter of caprice with the 
“ites, who, for the most part, seem to 
ave preferred to butcher or throw them 
overboard at once. All sorts of wild 
and some very improbable stories are 
told of the atrocities of Morgan, Mont- 
bar, De Basco, Lolonois, Lawre nce, and 
other pirate captains who have come to 
special renown, and who still figure with 
incredible vices and impossible virtues in 
the pages of popular fiction. 

As a general thing, outward-bound 
Kuropean vessels were not molested by 
them, for these had but little spoil to 
invite attack. Their favorite prizes 
were the treasure-laden galleons from 
the Spanish Main, whose stores of metals 
and precious stones were at once their 
most profitable and most portable har- 
vest. 

At first they used to rendezvous at 
the little island of Tortuga, off the north 
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Christianstedt, Santa Cruz. 


shore of Hayti, where they fortified 
themselves. But very soon their cap- 
tures supplied them with vessels, arms, 
and wealth, which enabled them to en- 
large their operations and establish 
themselves at different points on vari- 
ous islands, where they could divide 
their booty, carouse, riot, and squander 
it, and then plan new schemes for get- 


ting more. Other reckless characters 
from the islands and from Europe 


flocked in to join them, and before 
long they became masters of the Carib- 
bean. Kmboldened by their success on 
the sea, they next turned their attention 
to the land, and fitted out expeditions 
to attack and ravage the Spanish and 


Dutch settlements. Maracaibo, Porto 
dello, Carthagena, Campeachy, and 


Vera Cruz were successively plundered ; 
and, crossing the Isthmus, they took 
Panama, and inaugurated a new series 
of piratical operations up and down the 
Pacific coast. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the feebleness of European naval 
strength and the remoteness of the West 
Indies at that date, that Spain and 
Holland, two chief maritime powers in 
Europe, were unable to arrest, or even 
check, the exploits of these bands of 
piratical adventurers. 

Their career culminated at last, how- 
ever, as many a better one has, by their 
‘* killing the goose that laid the golden 
When they had captured or 
sunk the vessels engaged in carrying 
treasure, and robbed and burned the 


i 
eggs. 


towns where it was stored, the very im- 
punity with which they had done it 
discouraged the renewal of commercial 
ventures so entirely at the mercy of 
such unscrupulous marauders. ** Trade 
diminished, ships decreased in number, 
and towns were no longer built and 
supplied to be sacked.” The buccaneers 


gradually found themselves without 
business. ‘They scattered in various 


directions ; and those that escaped the 
hangman, or violent death in drunken 
brawls, were reduced to honest industry 
for a living. So ended that bloody 
page of West Indian history; and so 
the two old towers at St. Thomas fell 
into dilapidation and decay, as we see 
them to-day. 

In the garden they point out to us 
the coffee-tree with its leaves of glossy 
green, like our laurel. When the fruit 
is ripening it looks not unlike a cherry, 
red, sweet, and palatable. The prepa- 
ration of the coffee for market is sim- 
ple. The fruit is gathered, dried, passed 
between rollers which remove the skin 
and pulp from the kernel, then passed 
through a fanning-mill to separate the 
chaff, and it is ready for use. But the 
longer it is kept the better it becomes, 
for age improves coffee as it does wine. 
It is claimed here that the superiority of 
the Mocha coffee is due to this cause, 
the fruit being no better except that it is 
preserved longer before being shipped. 

The coffee-tree of Arabia is the parent 
of all the others. The Dutch carried it 
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from there to Batavia, and afterward 
from Batavia to the West Indies. They 
presented two trees to the King of 
France, which were kept as curiosities 
in the royal garden. When a failure 
of crops in Martinique threatened that 
island with disaster unless some new 
cultivation was resorted to, the French 
Government sent out a messenger bear- 
ing two shoots from the royal coffee- 
trees. ‘The voyage was long and tedi- 
ous, the vessel’s supply of water was 
scanty, and the king’s messenger only 
saved his coffee-trees by dividing with 
them his daily allowance of it. He did 
save them, and they were the original 
stock of all the coffee-trees in Martinique 
and San Domingo. 

The coffee-tree likes the same tropical 
climate as the sugar-cane, but the sugar- 
cane prefers the lowland, and the coffee- 
tree the upland. In many islands the 
two crops, on hill and dale, stand side 
by side, presaging the neighborly posi- 
tion of coffee-pot and sugar-bowl on our 
breakfast-tables. 

Pausing before a market woman sur- 
rounded by piles of tropical fruit, Mr. 
Seward inquired the price of her bana- 
nas. 

“Got no bananas to-day, mas’r.” 

“Are not these yours, then ?” said 
he, pointing with his cane to a huge pile 
of the red fruit so abundant, in its sea- 
son, in New York fruit stands. 

** Bress your soul, mas’r, dose not ba- 
nanas ; dose is plantains.” 

So we learned that what we eat in 
New York as the banana is, in fact, the 
plantain, here considered not fit to be 
eaten at all until it is cooked, while the 
delicate yellow fruit resembling it is the 
real banana; but as that is smaller, and 
the American purchaser likes to get a 
good Geal for his money. be is furnished 
with the evarser and cheaj#r piantain. 

Thc banana and its kindred fruit, the 
plantain, are food of universal con- 
sumption in the West Indies. Every- 
body eats them. You find them on the 
tables of the rich, in the hovels of the 
poor, in the hands of the children, and 
among the rations of the soldier. Their 
growth is exceedingly rapid. Planted 
from cuttings, the tree attuins ite » “4! 
size in a single year, and cominenees 
bearing its heavy bunches of fruit. 


St. Thomas, January 11, 1866. 


The little steamer which runs between 
St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, last night 
brought over Mr. Moore, our vice-consul 
at Fredericstedt, who, with Mr. Walker, 
our consul here, came on board to break- 
fast with us. Ie reported a rough night 
of it, the voyage occupying ten hours. 
It is usually made in two. 

Early hours are among the good 
habits of the people of St. Thomas. 
The town was apparently all asleep 
between nine and ten o'clock last night, 
and was all up and doing at seven this 
morning. 

The morning was occupied in visiting 
the shore, completing our purchases, 








From Constitution Hill looking west. 


despatching visits of ceremony, and 
taking leave of our friends. We carry 
away from St. Thomas coffee and trop- 
ical fruits, to which collection of West 
Indiana products Dr. Brody has added 
two green parrots, some curious Mm inee- 
als and tortoise-shelis, a carved calalash, 
and some concentrated oil of bay leaves, 
sufficient to make bay-rum enough to 
last a lifetime. 

Between two and three o'clock we 
tevk our departure. The trip was 
singularly beautiful, passing through 
surrounding islands of al! sizes and 
distances; Santa Crnz before us, St. 
Johie’s and Torista.oa the left, and vari- 
us [sttle rocky isiets on the "ight. 

St. Thomas has been not inaptly de- 
scribed as a place which is on the way 
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to every other place in the West Indies. 
‘'o go anywhere, from anywhere else, 
you go first to St. Thomas. ‘This is not 
merely on account of its central posi- 
tion, but because of its commercial 
character. It is a free port, and there- 
fore a favorite place for both buyers and 
sellers who want a market. This brings 
shipping and travel, and makes it the 
point for steam lines and mail com- 
munications, both with New York and 
Southampton, 

The island, before the emancipation 
era, is said to have been agricultural. 
Now it is commercial, merely. All its 
population, and all its activity, is con- 
centrated in the town and in trade. 
The hills and savannas, once occupied 
by plantations of 


some objection to their going even there, 
but did not insist uponit. So the Danes 
took the rocky little island and planted 
some colonists on it, who tried to raise 
a few hogsheads of sugar. ‘There was a 
capacious harbor on the southern side, 
but nobody attached much impor- 
tance to that, for in those days harbors 
were plenty and ships were few. ‘The 
Danes left the port open to everybody, 
without commercial restriction, for the 
poor colonists were only too happy if 
anybody would come into that unfre- 
quented, out-of-the-way region to trade 
with them. 

It was about this time that the ‘*bue- 
caneers” were ravaging and plundering 
on the Caribbean Sea and along the 

Spanish Main, cap- 





cane, etc., are how 
deserted, and left 
to wild fruits and 
trees and 
No fences, fields, or 
habitations. 

Of the population 
of eleven thousand, 
nearly seven- 
eighths are colored 
people of all 
shades. They are 
laborers and trad- 
ers, as opportunity 
offers, in the town ; 
but few, if any, cul- 
tivators of the 
rural soil. Of the 
whites, there is a 
sprinkling of every 
nationality, each speaking their own lan- 
guage ; but the one prevailing tongue 
for business and social purposes is Eng- 
lish. The Danish element is an incon- 
siderable fraction in numbers, though it 
is the ruling one, having all the civil 
officials and the garrison of the forts. 

The story of St. Thomas is briefly this: 
Just about two hundred years ago, the 
Danes, finding that the other maritime 
nations of Kurope were taking possession 
of the islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
thought they might as well take one 
themselves. They pitched upon St. 


grasses. 


Thomas, not because it had special at- 
tractions, but simply because it was the 
only one they could get, being remote 
The English raised 


and uninhabited. 








The Quay, Santa Cruz. 


turing the gold- 
laden galleons, 
hanging their cap- 
tains at the yard- 
arm, and throwing 
their crews over- 
board. Butpirates, 
likeothermen when 
they have gotten a 
prize, need a port to 
take it into. The 
buccaneers dared 
not take their cap- 
tured vessels to the 
Spanish settle- 
ments. They could 
not take them to 
the French and 
Knglish settle- 
ments, for those 
were on the Windward Islands, and they 
would have to beat all the way against 
the trade wind blowing ‘‘ dead ahead.” 

But here was the snug, quiet har- 
bor of St. Thomas, out of the way of 
Spanish frigates, without any custom- 
houses to molest, or any courts to make 
afraid, and so placed that their craft 
would have a favorable breeze, both 
going in and coming out. Very soon, 
therefore, St. Thomas became the favor- 
ite rendezvous of the buccaneers with 
their prizes. Very soon, too, traders 
from afar off snuffed up the scent of 
their ill-gotten gains. As soon as it be- 
came generally known that there were 
people at St. Thomas with pockets full 
of gold which they were eager to squan- 
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der, merchants flocked in with every- 
thing that such folks would like to buy. 
Then there were others who found it 
equally convenient — smugglers who 
wanted a place from which to run con- 
traband cargoes to Porto Rico and Santa 
Cruz ; vessels in distress that wanted a 
port to repair and refit ; merchant ves- 
sels, in time of war (which was nearly 
all the time), seeking a neutral port for 
refuge from the enemy’s cruisers. ‘To 
all these St. Thomas offered a safe an- 
chorage, of easy access, without restric- 
tions, and a good market. It grew and 
throve, prospered beyond the anticipa- 
tion of its founders. It was the one free 
port of the West Indies, and soon be- 
came acentre of trade. ‘‘ Free traders” 
(which in those days included freeboot- 
ers) brought it business and life and 
consequence. 

In later years, when the pirates were 
dead and the smugglers suppressed, and 
“free trade” came to mean only free- 
dom from duties and imposts, it con- 
tinued to grow. The settlers named 
the city after the Danish queen, Char- 
lotte Amalia ; and the Danish govern- 
ment wisely abstained from collecting 
revenue, preferring to let natural laws 
continue to build them up a great com- 
mercial entrepdt there. When steamers 
began to take the place of sailing pack- 
ets, they naturally followed the same 
channels of trade, and so St. Thomas 
has come to be a place where steam lines 
converge. Furthermore, it happens to 
be so centrally placed that lines drawn 
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Governor's Palace, Santa Cruz. 


from England to Central America, from 
Spain to Cuba and Mexico, from the 
United States to Brazil, from the Wind- 
ward Islands to the Leeward ones, all 
meet and cross each other there; and 
you will see, riding at anchor in its har- 
bor, steamers from Southampton, from 
New York, from Bordeaux, from Cadiz, 
from Bremen, besides sailing craft wear- 
ing the flags of every nation that ‘* goes 
down to the sea in ships.” In a word, 
St. Thomas is the result of three ad- 
vantages it has over other West India 
Islands—a fine harbor, a central posi- 
tion, and freedom of trade. 

There are in the world a few isolated 
points whose possession enables the 
power that holds them to control trade, 
and to direct naval and military opera- 
tions with especial advantage.  Gib- 
raltar and Aden, the Dardanelles, 
Sebastopol, Elsinore, Hong-Kong and 
Singapore, Panama and Havana, Que- 
bec and West Key are such places. 
Great Britain especially has always 
had a keen eye for such points. They 
have enabled her to domineer over re- 
mote regions, very unexpectedly to their 
inhabitants. She finds such an one in 
a sterile rock, a worthless sand-bar, or 
narrow strait; and presently it bristles 
with her guns and forts, and surround- 
ing nations find she has made a success- 
ful move in that great game of chess, of 
which the world is the board and we are 
all castles and pawns. 

St. Thomas is a point of this sort. 
Happily, it early fell into possession of 
Denmark, an enterprising power strong 
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enough to keep it, but not aggressive 
enough to use it as a base of warfare. 
It has as peculiar advantages for a naval 
station as it has forcommercial support. 
Dangerous reefs and breakers surround 
it, so that it would be difficult to land 
troops to attack it. and it would be easy 
to repel such attack by fortifications on 
its commanding heights. The harbor 
is a great basin, capacious enough for a 
small navy; and its entrance, though 
safe and easy, is through a narrow strait, 
which even the diminutive forts and anti- 
quated ordnance of the Danes are able to 
defend. Its history demonstrates that 
it is the place of places to coal, repair, 
refit, and take refuge from enemies or 
storms. It would have been of infinite 
value to us had we owned it during our 
late war, and of great value to the Con- 
federates had they owned it. It was 
fortunate for us that it was in the pos- 
session of a power not only just, but 
friendly to the United States. Our ves- 
sels, however unfairly treated at British 
and French ports, found always a wel- 
come at St. Thomas, a place for repairs 
and supplies, and one that gave no aid 
or comfort to the rebels. 

The early Portuguese and Spanish dis- 
covers were good Catholics. When they 
came toa new locality they generally 
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named it out of the Church calendar in 
honor, sometimes, of their own patron 
saint, sometimes of the patron saint of 
their country, sometimes of the saint on 
whose day the discovery was made. So 
nearly every apostle, evangelist, and 
martyr came to have his seaport, his 
island, cape, or mountain. 

Columbus gave to the first land he 
discovered the title of the ‘‘ Island of 


the Holy Saviour” (San Salvador). 
Cuba he did not name, having some 


doubts whether it was not the Asiatic 
Cipango. So it has retained its aboriginal 
name to this day. Ilayti, the island he 
prized highest of all he had found, he 
affectionately and  patriotically called 
‘La Isla Espafiola~ (the Spanish Isle). 
Upon its ports he bestowed saintships 
freely. When he came to this group of 
what seemed to be a myriad of little 
islets, he named them the ‘* Virgin 
Islands,” in honor of St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgin martyrs, 
Whose bones are still exhibited to in- 
credulous eyes at Cologne. Later, when 
irreverent Duteh, English, and Spanish 
navigators got among them, some of the 
virgins were rechristened, in detail, with 
odd enough names, based usually on 
some fanciful resemblance seen from the 
ship’s deck. Thus, one is **The Hat” 
(sombrero), another ‘*The Thatch,” 
while others are ** The Turtle,” ‘* The 
Crab,” **The Snake,” ‘*The Prickly 
Pear,” ** The Fat Girl,” ‘* Beef Island,” 
and ** Jost Van Dykes,” with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of saints—‘*‘ St. Peter,” 
“St. Thomas,” **St. John,” and ‘Santa 
Cruz.” 

We steamed over to Santa Cruz before 
dusk, in time to have a fine view of the 
island, and of the harbor of Frederic- 
stedt. But the wind had raised an un- 
usual surf, and the landing after dark 
was found difficult, and so reluctantly 
abandoned till morning. The harbor is 
rather an open roadstead ; and, though 
the customary trade wind does not reach 
or disturb it, it is exposed to high winds 
from another quarter. 
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Dynebeck, 
to whom he had communicated the par- 
ticulars of his meeting with Ruth, looked 
up from his work and said : 

““You have found your path of roses 
at last, old bey. No more letters to 
write to the managers; no more worry 
for you. Of course, you will be mar- 
ried right off.” 

**T don’t know yet. 
upon Miss Ferrin’s wishes.’ 

“Oh, you will, I am positive. At 
any rate, am going to make tracks 
back to my old haunts to-morrow. I 
know you will miss me, but you will 
soon have a beautiful substitute for 
me.” 

‘But you forget, my dear fellow, I 
have paid for these rooms three months 
in advance, and there is a good six 
weeks before the rent expires. You 
might just as well have the use of them 
until then, for I shall not ask to be 
refunded in case | should leave soon.” 


It will depend 


, 






“© Oh, well, if you put the case in that 
light I think I will avail myself of 
the privilege. You are ever so kind, 
Maurice. By the way, you will have 
some difficulty about getting married 
here at once. The code requires a resi- 
dence of several months of one of the 
contracting parties, I believe.” 

‘* But does that apply to American 
subjects ? Could we not be married at 
the Consulate ?” 

“You might be able to arrange it, 
but the best plan for you would be to go 
to England, in my opinion. That would 
be the safest way. Are you going to 
make a call ?” 

“Yes. Ruth and I are going out for 
the day. Good-by.” 

* So long, and Hymen be with you,” 
said Dynebeck. 

Maurice proceeded at once to the 
Hotel Bellevue, and sent up stairs his 
ecard to Ruth. While waiting for her 
his scrutiny of the bare, poorly venti- 
lated little drawing-room led him to say 
to himself : ‘* This is not quite the place 
for her to be staying. The odor of fish 
is rather too potent. I must induce her 
to change her quarters.” 

Ruth soon sent word }+y a servant that 
she would be down in a moment, and 
almost on the heels of this assurance she 
appeared, looking, as Maurice thought, 
more bewitching than ever before. She 
was robed in white, relieved here and 
there with a bit of color, and round her 
throat she wore a pearl necklace—a 








Took a drive 


present from Maurice several years be- 
fore. 

**Good-morning, Maurice,” she said, 
vivaciously, as she caught his hand and 
gave it an old-time, that is to say, an 
affectionate, squeeze. There was no 
trace of lassitude or sadness in her man- 
ner, as there had been the night before. 
It was as though she had had a long- 
needed and refreshing sleep, and sweet 
dreams that had brought back the bloom 
of bonnie springtime into her cheeks. 
**T am glad you came early; we will 
have all the more time together—that 
is, if you do not run away too soon.” 

‘* We have a great deal of lost time to 
make up.” 

** Maurice !” 

She pouted prettily, as though to in- 
dicate her realization of the reproof im- 
plied in his remark. 

* Oh, I shall not let you run away 
from me again,” he said, with affection- 
ate temerity. 

She glanced at herself in a mirror, 
gave her skirts a feminine hitch, and, 
evidently satisfied with her exterior ap- 
pearance, announced that she was ready. 
They walked in the direction of the 
Hof-garten. Ruth raised her parasol 
with a casual remark respecting the 
heat—to which Maurice gave a pre- 
occupied answer. He had noticed her 
hat, and was just then thinking it hada 
‘* professional” look about it not alto- 
gether pleasing to his eye. But he 


would not be cynical or dictatorial now. 
If she continued, in her domestic future, 
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to ape the fashions of theatrical people, 
he would offer a gentle suggestion— 
sometime. Her hat was not now the 
important thing. He did not like it, to 
be sure; he thought it gave her a sort 
of bizarre and worldly appearance—a 
something he would not have her parade 
when she became his wife. Still, he 
would not speak of her hat now. 

** Suppose we have a little chat in the 
garden, then table d’hote at the Four 
Seasons, and finally a drive. There’s 
not much variety to that programme, 
but there’s not much else to suggest. 
How will it suit you ?” 

“Tt will all be delightful,” she said, 
impulsively adding: ‘* Maurice, I do 
not see how you could have remained 
yourself, all this time. But you are 
the same kind, true, noble fellow I used 
to know in New York. I want you to 
be everything to me hereafter. I could 
not speak coherently to you last night— 
your note, and—meeting you — were 
such a surprise! But after you went 
away I kneeled down and prayed to 
God—asking him to make me worthy 
of your love, and help me to atone for 
my past misconduct toward you. I be- 
lieve God will answer that prayer; for it 
was the most earnest one I ever offered 
to Him.” She paused a moment, and 
then said—her eyes wide open with the 
honesty of her heart, her hand tenderly 
pressing his arm as they walked along : 
**T love you, Maurice, more than I ever 
“an tell you or demonstrate to you.” 

This statement, characteristic of Ruth 
Ferrin, she would have made long ago 
had not the mirage of a glorious oper- 
atic career blinded her to everything 
else. But the mirage had gradually 
faded, leaving only the reproachful re- 
membrance of the man who had loved 
her always, and whom she had come to 
love in a few short hours above her 
career—above everything. 

**Our dreams of old shall ripen into 
realities,” exclaimed Maurice, joyously. 

They were both very happy as they 
walked onward. Being side by side they 
did not attempt any of those attenuated 
sentimentalities which sometimes ab- 
sence engenders. ‘They were natural 
now in the certain nearness of their 
hearts—physically and morally, Their 
lives were before them to bind together 








Ferrin, more bewitching 


than ever before, 











How are you feeling to-night ? 


in little ways of love. As though by 
some emotional legerdemain their vision 
became suddenly broader, not to say 
more practical—they began to talk about 
where they should live after their mar- 
riage. And then some peculiar asso- 
ciation of ideas humbled Ruth to repent- 
ance because of her negligence in not 
having written her parents oftener. 

‘*T will write mamma and papa to- 
night,” she declared, with a resolute 
toss of the head. ‘* It is shameful and 
barbarous, the way I have ignored them 
of late. But you see, Maurice, I have 
been altogether too ambitious and too 
weak. Idared to hope that I would be 
heard of through the papers as a whirl- 
wind of success on the operatic stage. 
Oh, how could I have been so foolish ? 
It must have been because they flattered 
me indiscriminately—and you know flat- 
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tery will turn the heads of the best of 
women. I do not mean, Maurice, 
that it really changed my heart for you 

-only they insisted that I had a voice, 
et cetera, that would make a ‘hit,’ 
and I was too impotent to resist the 
temptation to make the test—the woful 
experiment. But all the time I loved 
you, Maurice—even after our quarrel.” 

‘*T knew it,” he said, flipping away 
the ashes from the end of his cigar, ** J 
know you always had a tender corner in 
your heart for me even when you were 
most distracted by your ambition.” 

sv this time they were seated at a 
secluded table in the Ilof-garten. 

“TI felt,” he went on, ‘ that you 
would love me truly at last, whether 
you madea ‘hit’ on the stage or not.” 

She fixed her eyes on his intently for 
a moment, and said, with a quiet earn- 
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estness, “You may be sure no other 
man has had in my heart a tender 
place.” 

A little knoll of feeling welled up in 
his throat, and his eyes moistened. 
But, man-like, he quickly removed all 
souvenirs of the tearful joy within him, 
and, behind a handkerchief, referred to 
a cold in his head. Then, with no great 
effort, for he was not dolorous by nature, 
he quickly righted himself ; lapsed into 
one of his jaunty moods, and his next 
verbality called his fair companion’s 
attention to the peculiarities of the 
crowd that surrounded them. 

‘Ruth, dear, do you observe the 
gentleman over there at the fourth table 
from here on your right? Ie has 
taken a small comb from one of his 
pockets, a small brush from another, 
and is now absorbed in perpetuating, by 
a combination of guess-work, intuition 
and experience, for I do not observe 
that he has a hand-glass to rely upon, 
as many of his kind do, the parting in 
his hair. He would be on a mental rack 
if he did not go through that perform- 
ance before looking about for some 
person—a woman preferred—at whom 
to stare while he remains.” 

Ruth interrupted her own apprecia- 
tive laughter—called forth by her lover's 
facetious observations—by saying: ‘‘ I 
have seen something of the Germans 


myself during the last twelve months— 
So you must 


principally in Berlin. 
not feel or seem abashed if you see me 
eating occasionally and inadvertently 
with my knife where a fork would be 
better usage, or dipping up a little pool 
of meat gravy on my plate with a piece 
of bread. The very best of the Germans 
do those things, and I am trying very 
hard not to learn the practice 
from them. Another thing, 
Maurice, I have frequently 
noticed, and that 1s—the 
Germans say, ‘Oh, so!’ to: 
the most ordinary re- 
mark, the most trivial 
comment.” 

Maurice enjoyed her 
lightsome opinions re- 
specting the Germans, 


and felt more at ease --# 
than he had been in j - 
years. They sipped a {qe 


suffer 





cup of coffee and repaired to the Four 
Seasons for tuble @hote. They chatted, 
lover-wise, through dinner, and after- 
ward took a drive so mutually agreeable 
that both were very sorry when it was 
time for Ruth to be at the theatre. 
Maurice occupied the same box that 
evening, having procured two fresh 
bouquets to fling on the stage at more 
appropriate moments than he had 
taken advantage of on the previous 
night. In the somewhat stilted réle of 
Maritana, Ruth repeated her first sue- 
cess, being awarded genuine applause 
after rendering the waltz song, the 
theme of which runs thread-like through 
this piece, in the manner that most 
operas retain to the end their melodious 
motifs. Ile waited for her, as on the 
previous evening, and they started for 
the Bellevue, rejoicing that to-night 
they understood each other. It hap- 
pened that Ruth felt a midnight hunger 
which is apt to afflict most artists on 
the stage, despite the trite aphorism : 
** Actors never eat.” She hinted her 
want in a tone of non-professional 
dependence and social delicacy, and 
Maurice proposed their stopping at 
Schleich’s. Their first course consisted 
of those woe-begone fresh-water-like- 
mussels from Ostend, which are the 
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pride of Germans, who invariably dis- 
credit the possible excellence of the 
large and luscious American bivalve. 
It is not for the narrator to pause here 
over their conversation, or to enumerate 
their dishes, but one thing they decided 
upon during this repast which should 
be recorded. ‘They agreed to start for 
London on the following Saturday— 
this being ‘Tuesday night—to arrange 
for their marriage. This plan implied 
that Ruth Ferrin was to abandon her 
vareer, irrespective of the success she 
might achieve in these five days—a suc- 
cess Which—after hard study and no 
little disappointment—might justify 
her manager in offering her a season’s 
engagement. But she was entirely 
done with her ambition, and she told 
Maurice that she never wished to think 
of the stage again. They returned to 
the Bellevue, but the lateness of the 
hour prevented him from accompanying 
Ruth to her apartments. 

Going upstairs, Ruth proceeded to 
Mrs. Duneka’s chamber. The invalid 
was suffering from a pulmonary com- 
plaint of no recent contraction. She 
was a pale-faced matron of forty-five, 
who for the last ten years, since the 
death of her husband, had been a goy- 
erness and ladies’ companion. 

‘*Ifow are you feeling to-night ? 
asked Ruth, advancing to the bedside 
and taking Mrs. Duneka’s thin hand in 
hers. 

‘About the same, dear,” was the 
feeble reply. ** Ilow did you get on at 
the theatre ?” 

** Even better than last night.” 

*T am glad to hear it. But the 
young man, Mr. Creighton # 

Ruth then told her what she and 
Maurice had decided upon, but ex- 
pressed a sympathetic unwillingness to 
leave Mrs. Duneka alone with a nurse. 

**Go, by all means,” urged Mrs. Du- 
neka. ‘* Don’t mind me. I shall be all 
right. It is best for you, dear, to leave 
the stage and marry the man who has 
shown such devotion to you. It is really 
best.” 


” 
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MAvRkIcE called upon Mrs. Duneka 
after she, accompanied by Ruth, had 
acted upon his suggestion in taking 





rooms at the Bayerische-Hof. The 
invalid was enthusiastic regarding their 
immediate marriage. As for herself, 
she should return to America as soon as 
she was able to stand the voyage. 

On the following Thursday Ruth re- 
ceived a note from her manager, saying 
that he should be pleased to sign a con- 
tract with her fora year. She could not 
help feelinga momentary elation over the 
prospect that, at last, she might make 
her own way in the world; but the offer 
had come too late. She sent an imme- 
diate answer, politely declining it. 

On these days Maurice and Dynebeck 
saw very little of each other. The latter 
said one evening : “f You will be on your 
way to London, Maurice, while I am 
paying my first call upon Miss Tracy 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

** Well, | wish you all success,” cor- 
dially responded his friend, a remark 
the sincerity of which fell balm-like upon 
the young artist’s ears. 

Maurice and Ruth left Munich on an 
arly train on Saturday morning for 
Calais. Both felt the clandestine char- 
acter of their journey without a chap- 
eron, but Maurice intended to present 
his case to the consideration of the 
American minister in London, and get 
his advice as to the most speedy method 
of consummating their union. Ile car- 
ried a circular letter to all the consul- 
ates in Europe, signed by the Secretary 
of State, and other credentials that he 
thought might be of service. 

They arrived at Charing Cross early 
on Sunday morning, and were driven to 
the Hotel Metropole. The weather was 
inclement, and nothing toward the ful- 
filment of their hopes could be accom- 
plished on the Sabbath. On the fol- 
lowing morning they set out for the 
American Legation. ‘They were received 
by the First Secretary, to whom Maurice 
submitted his letters and explained the 
circumstances of their errand. The 
Secretary, a noble-looking young man 
from Baltimore, after briefly inspecting 
the documents, remarked : *‘ You come 
well accredited, and it seems to me 
yours is an unusually urgent case.” He 
made several inquiries, and at length 
said: **I will talk with the Minister, 
and let you know whether he will be 
able to see you this morning.” 
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Shortly afterward the First Secretary 
returned to the apartment in which they 
were waiting, and said : 

** Please come this way. The Minis- 
ter has a few minutes to give you.” 

They followed him into the private 
office and august presence of the Ameri- 
can Minister, who rose with dignity to 
be introduced to his visitors by the Sec- 
retary. ‘The Minister also asked them 
several questions, and then proceeded to 
define the English laws on marriage. 

‘‘Ordinarily, you would have to re- 
side in a certain parish for three weeks 
until your banns were published. But 
I am inclined to believe, as your case 
appears to be an urgent one, that, if you 
don’t mind the expense of a special li- 
cense, one might be procured from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
few days. Ile is somewhat chary 
about granting special licenses, and 
[am not certain 
that we could get 
one.  Ilowever, 
if you think it 
worth while for 
us to try, we will 
do so.” 






Maurice 

thanked the 

Minister, and 

sald he should be 

glad to be married 

under a special license. 

** Well, then, I will 

commit you to the care of 

the Secretary here, who will 

; be pleased to do what he can for 
¥ ’ you. 

The Minister smiled benignly, 

and extending his hand to Ruth added : 

Creighton appeared with two large bouquets. “Wehold a reception at on Thurs- 
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day afternoon from five to seven, and 
Mrs. - and myself will be pleased to 
see you.” 

Again thanking him, Maurice and 
Ruth followed the Secretary into the 
latter’s office. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, ‘I 
will go with you to look up the license 
officers. You know a memorial must 
be prepared, and both Miss Ferrin and 
yourself will be required to sign various 
affidavits, ete.” 

The Secretary was invited to take a 
seat in their carriage, and on the way 
to the Registrar’s office it was thought 
best to leave Ruth at the hotel while 
the preliminaries were being arranged. 
Maurice and the genial Secretary drove 
to several offices on that misty day, and 
when the Secretary left him at the hotel 
after dark both were pretty well worn 
out. 

‘T think you will get the license in 
time to be married on Wednesday. 
Where have you decided the ceremony 
shall be performed ?” 

** Miss Ierrin desires to be married at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster.” 

** Very well, I will attend to that for 
you, although, you know, Canon Farrar 
himself is in America at present. Come 
over to the Legation to-morrow, and 








we will continue the 
good work ;” and the 
Secretary, wishing 
to be remembered to 
Miss Ferrin, shook 
hands with Maurice 
and went away. 

Meanwhile, Ruth 
had gone to a well- 
known establish- 
ment in Bond Street 
and selected a beau- 
tiful pieceof crimson 
plush for her bridal 
dress, the firm prom- 
ising to finish and 
deliver it early the 
next evening. She 
accomplished this 
errand and was back 
at the hotel before 
Maurice — returned. 
The labors of the 
next day were quite 
similar to those of 
Monday. They were obliged to sign 
more affidavits and answer more ques- 
tions, and at about six o’clock a special 
messenger started for Abbington, where 
the Archbishop resides, with the me- 
morial. 

‘*'This business will cost you in the 
neighborhood of fifty pounds,” said the 
Secretary to Maurice, as they sat smok- 
ing together in the reading-room of the 
Savage Club that evening. ‘‘ Rather 
expensive, to be sure, but you probably 
would spend more than that amount 
here in three weeks while you were 
waiting for the banns to be published.” 

**T don’t mind that sum,” replied 
Maurice, gayly; ‘‘I shall be married 
only once.” 

The wedding ceremony had been ar- 
‘anged to take place at eleven o’clock on 
the following morning. At nine the 
Secretary came to assure Maurice that 
the license would arrive in time. ** The 
whole legation,” he said, upon taking 
his leave, ‘‘ is going to turn out, includ- 
ing the Minister and his wife.” 

At ten the license under seal was 
handed to Maurice, with instructions to 
give it to the curate who was to per- 
form the ceremony. 

At half-past ten, Maurice and Ruth 
emerged from their respective apart- 
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ments, passed along the corridor under 
the review of scattered groups of ser- 
vants, whose admiring eyes followed 
them down-stairs, at the landing of 
which other employees of the hotel, and 
several of the guests, who had been in- 
formed of the event, were waiting to 
see them. They entered a carriage and 
were driven rapidly to St. Margaret’s. 
At the door of the vestry stood one or 
two attachés of the Legation, and, on 
entering, they were pleasantly greeted 
by the parties assembled. 

The special license was surrendered to 
the curate, the Rev. Mr. Bullen, who 
broke the seal and read in a low voice 
the following intensely legal document : 


Edward White, by Divine Providence, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England, 
and Metropolitan by authority of Parliament, 
lawfully empowered for the purposes herein 
written: Our beloved in Christ, Maurice 
Creighton, Esquire, of New York City, in the 
State of New York, in America, now staying at 
the Hotel Metropole, Charing Cross, in the 
county of Middlesex, bachelor—and Ruth 
Ellsworth Ferrin of New York City, in the 
State of New York, in America, spinster, 
Health : Whereas, as it is alleged, ye have 
proposed to proceed to the solemnization of a 
true, pure and lawful marriage, earnestly de- 
siring the same to be solemnized with all the 
speed that may be, ete. ; That such your 
reasonable desires may more readily take due 
effect ; We, for certain causes us hereunto 
especially moving, do so far as in us lies, and 
the laws of this realm allow, by these presents 
graciously give and grant our License and 
Faculty, as well to you the parties contracting, 
as to all Christian people willing to be present 
at. the solemnization of the said marriage ; to 
celebrate and solemnize such marriage, between 
the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, 
in the parish church of Saint Margaret’s, 
Westminster, in the said county of Middlesex, 
by any Bishop of this realm, or by the Rector, 
vicar or curate of such church, or by any other 
minister in holy orders of the Church of Eng- 
land, provided there be no lawful let or im- 
pediment to hinder such marriage. Given 
under the seal of our office of Faculties at 
Doctor’s Commons this first day of August in 
the year of our Lord 


(Signed) W. P. Moors, Registrar. 





In the meantime, the Secretary, who 
had been so civil throughout, offered to 
give Miss Ferrin away—an offer she 
graciously accepted. The witnesses now 
took seats in the church, and the Rev. 
Mr. Bullen announced that he was 
ready to proceed. The Secretary offered 


Ruth his arm, and they advanced to the 
altar followed by the groom. Then the 
Secretary fell back on the left side a 
few steps, gently relieving Ruth of the 
bouquet of roses she carried, and Mau- 
rice advanced to the right to kneel 
with her. The curate read the Episco- 
pal rite in a firm baritone voice, and 
there was no hitch in the ceremony, 
barring the awkward interval during 
which Ruth struggled to remove an 
obstinate glove to receive the ring 
which Maurice had been too eager once 
or twice to slip on her finger before the 
appropriatemoment. When it was over 
the Secretary promptly extended con- 
gratulations, followed in turn by other 
attachés, attd finally by the Minister and 
his wife. Repairing to the vestry they 





Ruth received a note 


signed more papers, gave the names, 
ages, and pursuits of their fathers, and 
the maiden as well as married names of 
their mothers. Maurice gave the curate 
a liberal fee, the registrar thirty-four 
pounds for the special license, and the 
old woman who cleaned the church a 
tip. Her genuine ‘God bless ye, sir, 
and make ye happy, sir, with her,” 
indicated that she had received more 
than she had expected. 

After receiving renewed congratula- 
tions Maurice and Ruth came out of the 
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ancient churech—which shelters the 
bones of Sir Walter Raleigh — man 
and wife. As they were entering the 
carriage a  seedy-looking journalist, 
who had been hanging about, stepped 
up and said to Maurice, almost softo 
voce, lest other ears should overhear : 
“You will find a full report of your 
marriage in Saturday’s Padget, which 
has the largest circulation among the 
slap-up swells of any paper in Lon- 
don.” 

Maurice smiled at the man, thanked 
him, and closed the door of the carriage, 
which immediately drove back to the 
Metropole. 

**Do you feel 
married ?” asked 
Maurice, drawing 
hertoward him and 
kissing her boldly, 
the dense fog out- 
side conveniently 
shielding them 
from the gaze of 
people on the pave- 
ments. 

“Not at all,” 
she langhed. ‘I 
thought marriage 
was a fearfully 
serious affair; at 
least, I have always 
thought so until 
now. I could 
hardly restrain my- 
self from smiling 
audibly during the 
ceremony. You 
did look so odd and 
sober when you 
were kneeling. 
And really, Maurice, I was a head taller 
than you all the time the minister—the 
curate—was reading.” 

‘* We shall have our wedding break- 
fast all by ourselves, as every one 
has declined my invitation,” he said, 
joyously; ‘‘and I dare say it will 
be quite as pleasant without any one 
else.” 

The carriage soon reached the ho- 
tel. The driver also said, ‘* God 
bless ye, sir,” upon receipt of a cath- 
olic tip, and drove off with cheerful 
visions of extra rations and grog that 
night. 





They left Munich on an early train. 


X. 


Tne bride and groom had intended 
to pass their honeymoon in London, 
but on the fifth day after their marriage 
a telegram from Mrs. Duneka’s doctor, 
saying she was much worse, hastened 
their departure. They left London two 
hours after receiving the despatch, and, 
reaching Munich on the following after- 
noon, drove at once to the Bayerische- 
Ilof. The portier of the hotel came 
out to assist them with their hand 
luggage as they were alighting. He 
wore a countenance too grave not to be 
significant. 

‘* Ah, Miss Fer- 
rin—I should say, 
Mrs. Creighton— 
allow me to beg of 
you to command 
yourself. You 
must prepare your- 
self for bad news.” 

“‘What is it?” 
asked Ruth, turn- 
ing pale, and not 
daring to divine 
the truth. ‘* Tell 
me at once.” 

** Madame Dun- 
eka is no longer 
in the flesh. She 
died this morn- 
ing,” said the por- 
tier, soberly. 

“Died! No, 
no, you do not 
mean it! Oh—” 

These broken 
words were all Ruth 
could utter at first. 
Her quick tears and moans stifled her 
speech. Maurice conducted her into the 
hotel, urging her to bravely discipline 
heragitation. A servant brought her a 
chair, and her husband ordered a glass 
of brandy for her. 

‘Is she upstairs?” 
mournfully. 

‘No, lady. You know we do not 
keep the remains of the dead in our 
houses. She was taken to the Leichen- 
haus about five hours ago.” 

‘Where is the Leichen-haus?” she 
screamed. ‘* What is it—a morgue ? 
Oh!” and she became half hysterical. 


asked Ruth, 
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Maurice knew 
well enough what 
the portier meant by 
the Leichen-haus. 
He had visited the 
two principal ceme- 
teries of Munich 
several times with 
Dynebeck, and had 
been horrified upon 
“ach oeeasion. In 
Munich, it is an 
inexorable usage 
that shortly after 
the death of a per- 
son, within two or 
three hours at most, 
the remains are 
carried in a hearse 
to the Dead-House. 
Formerly, the city 
had but one Dead- 
House, which is lo- 
sated in theso-called 
Southern Ceme- 
tery ; but with the 
extensionof Munich 
to the northward 
the needs of the 
population in that 
district called for 
another cemetery 
and another Dead- 





House. So that, as Selected a piece of crimson plush. 


a rule, deceased 

people are buried from the Dead-House 
situated in the neighborhood of their 
residence. Royalty alone is exempt from 
this custom, which dates back centuries, 
and which is supposed to have been first 
established for sanitary protection. In 
days long past, when and before Munich 
was a stronghold of ducal pretension 
and authority, the most indescribable 
plagues and epidemics were, prevalent 
there—such mortal-depleting diseases 
as our modern time can scarcely con- 
ceive of. And the poor in those days 
were poorer than the poor of these, for 
public philanthropy was at a low ebb 
then, and the rights and weal of the 
wretched majority were not so gener- 
ously (not to say so ostentatiously) con- 
sidered by the well-conditioned minority. 
But it seemed to be known among some 
good people in authority that poverty, 
in many cases, had peculiar phases of 


uncleanliness and promiscuity ; that 
through sheer neglect of not any too- 
well-defined or understood hygienic 
laws among the rich, the germs of 
zymotic disease were bred. And so the 
necessity of not allowing the paupered 
classes to bury their dead forced its way 
into the convictions of those who had 
their say in the conduct of municipal 
affairs in the early days of Munich. 
But there were other, and perhaps less 
vital reasons, which prompted the old 
burghers to make just such an ordi- 
nance, and not the least of these was 
the superstition against sleeping under 
the same roof with a dead person. 
When a person dies in Munich, 
whether foreigner or native, he or she 
is left to the immediate care of the 
Leichen-frauen; for women usually per- 
form all the unromantic service of wash- 
ing the body and placing it in its grave 
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Fraulein handed him a letter. 


garb. After this prompt performance 
the body is conveyed to the Dead- 
House. If the deceased belongs to the 
middle class, she or he is placed in an 
oblong chamber in the Dead-Iouse, 
where daily may be seen a lifeless com- 
pany of from twenty to sixty human 
forms. In this chamber the dead lie in 
two opposite rows. There is a centre 
aisle between the rows of cheap coffins, 
ach numbered, where curious tourists 
and afflicted friends may, and do, min- 
gle in jostling incongruity. One does 
not have to come alongside the coffin 
and peer down into it to see the waxen 
face. He may stand and look through 
the glass doors from the outside and see 
dead faces of different hues—all raised 
above the level of lids which must cover 
the unendurable yellow boxes. 

Across the roofed passageway one 
may furtively turn to another death 


chamber, which holds the remains 
of suicides, murdered victims, and 
those who have been mangled to 
death—out of all recognition—by 
violent accident. Green curtains 
charitably cover the windows from 
the inside, so that no morbidly 
curious eyes may get the least satis- 


faction. ‘Turning again to the 
chamber which contains the re- 


mains of common mortals, one sees 
enough differentiated phases of 
death to become an authority on 
the ‘‘ Physiology and Psychology 
of Defunct Humanity.” Some of 
the faces are pathetically dead, 
some only casually, some horribly, 
some gracefully, some exultingly— 
all grievously. 

Then farther along are a dozen, 
often more, baby corpses. How 
touched with the bloom and glow 
of life they still are! They seem 
to be only sleeping in their cradles, 
but alack! they are in little cold 
wooden boxes, and they are as 
motionless as the dry pebbles 
washed far up the white ocean 
strand. 

Men with crape on their sleeves 
and hats, and women half-suffo- 
cated in the black of bereavement 
stand beside the rigid silent forms 
of their respective. dead—there is 
no privacy for tears and the heart’s 
untold communion with the dead in 
this awful place, which reeks with the 
odor of disinfectants and gives the 
stranger the ‘“‘creeps.” But genuine 
grief! What cares it for living eyes ? 
It is only for the dead eyes, be they shut 
or open (and in this chamber of death 
the eyes of the corpses may be open at 
an uncanny angle), that love finds a 
true motive for expending itself in un- 
usual emotion. 

Onward, beyond this chamber of com- 
mon mortals, is still another, devoted to 
the rich and aristocratic; as well as 
the nobility of Munich. They lie in 
their richly upholstered caskets, ein- 
bowered in gorgeous flowers and plants— 
and every indelicate hint of noisome de- 
say from their precious bodies is quite 
effectually resisted and overcome by the 
potent exhalations of tuberoses and an 
hundred other flowers and _ exotics, 
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that modify—nay—that falsely subdue 
this constant atmosphere of death ! 
Sometimes a general, noble and proud, 
lies there with a smile on his lips such as 
he might have loved to assume on the 
brink of a decisive battle. In the ad- 
jacent bower of mortality may lie a 
titled lady, with a look of sublime resig- 
nation on her face. And then on to 
the left, you might view a madcap 
belle, with all her numerous jewels— 
gifts of gallants, or solely from her 
bereft husband, on her icy person ; and 
what more to bear out the display? she 
wears laces, the making of which has 
made other women blind! a satin 
shroud, the very daintiest pattern of 
some fabled Indian loom, and all else 
of sophisticated adornment is in keep- 
ing with this society doll, whose heart 
scarcely beat after her début but it set 
some, yes, many! adoring masculine 
(not to say jealous feminine) hearts beat- 
ing three to one of her own ! 


*“‘T must go to the Leichen-haus at 
once,” exclaimed Ruth, partially recoy- 
ering herself. 

‘Oh, but, darling, we can do nothing 
more at present than the authorities 
have done. You must be quiet now 
and—” 

‘“*T must go, Maurice, at once. Oh, 
this terrible, terrible custom! I cannot 
believe that she is dead.” 

Maurice further tried to persuade her 
not to go to the Dead-House, but against 
all of his entreaties she tremblingly 
turned a deaf ear. 

She was bound to go, and he could 
see no other way than to order a car- 
riage. He instructed the portier to no- 
tify Dr. Whitney, the American physi- 
cian, to come to the hotel in two hours. 

When they arrived at the cemetery the 
driver informed them where to go. An 
official stood beside the entrance to the 
death chamber, on the right of the 
passage-way as they proceeded to it. 
He instructed them to go within where 
they would find the remains of Mrs. 
Duneka. The coffin in which she lay 
was numbered 12, he said. With a 
mutual feeling of woful dread the young 
couple entered to view a scene most re- 
volting to any sensitive nature, but par- 
ticularly so to Ruth Creighton. 


A few steps brought them beside 
the dead form they had come to see. 
The sight of Mrs. Duneka’s ashen face 
sent Ruth into a paroxysm of tears, and 
she would have fainted away there and 
then had not Maurice managed to get 
her out into the fresh air. On return- 
ing to the hotel they found Dr. Whit- 
ney awaiting them. Shaking hands 
sadly with them he said: “It is ter- 
ribly shocking, my friends, and unex- 
pected. When I telegraphed you yes- 
terday I had not the slightest notion that 
the end was so near. In fact, I had 
reason to believe she would get better, 
though she had a bad hemorrhage.” 

‘* How was it possible ? ” asked Ruth, 
looking pleadingly at the physician ; “ I 
don’t see— 

*‘T sat beside her until about one 
o’clock, at which hour she seemed 
greatly relieved. ‘The medicine I gave 
soothed her, and after she went to sleep 
I left her in charge of the nurse with 
necessary directions. This morning at 
seven oclock I was summoned, and 
found her breathing her last. Fatal 
congestion had set in. She died at 
9.35. I made a post mortem ex- 


amination and found her heart also 
affected. 
“The funeral arrangements,” con- 


tinued the doctor, ‘‘I have taken the 
liberty of looking after, though every- 
thing is left subject to your approval. 
Mrs. Duneka entrusted to me a will to 
be forwarded to her brother in New 
York. And yesterday morning she 
dictated a letter to her nurse for you. 
Here it is.” 

The doctor drew the letter from 
his pocket and handed it to Ruth, 
who hastily opened it and read the fol- 
lowing : 

SUNDAY. 

My dearest Ruta—I feel that this will be 
the last time I ever shall address you on earth. 
My strength has been failing me of late, and 
I am waiting for the end—with what patience 
Ican, greatly comforted by my faith in and 
love of Him who is wise in all things! I can- 
not tell you how much you have been to me, 
and you must always remember that I have 
loved you as if you had been my own child. 
I fear you will not return to Munich in time 
to see me alive ; but be assured, I leave this 
world with little on my conscience to carry into 
eternity. 

You will find, dear Ruth, in one of my trunks 
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which I beg you to forward to my brother, 
Stephen Dallas, in New York, a few packages 
for you with your maiden name written on 
them. ‘They are trifles I should like you to 
preserve as keepsakes from me—your old com- 
panion and friend. 

I wish you all happiness in your new life, 
and sincerely pray your husband will prove a 
noble example of manhood, and considerate 
always of his wife. [ am unable to say more 
on account of weakness. 

With great affection, your friend, 
FRANCES DUNEKA, 


While Ruth was reading the note the 
doctor and Maurice held a whispered 
conversation concerning the details of 
the burial. ‘The two days that elapsed 
before the funeral were full of anxiety 
to Maurice. First of all, Ruth was to 
be comforted. She mourned over the 
death of her old companion as though 
the latter had been a near relative, and, 
in addition to the remorse she felt for 
having left Mrs. Duneka at a critical 
time, she grieved a great deal over the way 
in which Mrs. Duneka was to be buried. 
In fine,zthe grewsome strangeness of 
this custom of keeping the dead was the 
mainspring of her Rachel-like demeanor. 
With the assent of Maurice, the doctor 
purchased the right and use of a grave 
for three years, it being the usage of the 
cemetery authorities to lease a grave for 
acertain length of time. It was assumed 
that Mrs. Duneka’s brother, her nearest 
surviving relative, would have her re- 
mains brought to America for per- 
manent interment within three years. 
Maurice bought an air-tight, metallic 
casket to replace the cheap yellow 
wooden box in which the body had been 
lying. Mrs. Duneka being a Presby- 
terian, the English clergyman, a poorly- 
fed and solemn-visaged man, was engaged 
to conduct the funeral ceremony. But 
the preparations for these last rites were 
carried forward on no elaborate scale ; 
the plain Christian woman would not 
have sanctioned any pomp could she 
have had a choice. 

On the night following the afternoon 
of their return to Munich, Ruth never 
closed her eyes in sleep. She tossed 
about in extreme nervous excitement on 
the stuffy German bed ; threw off the 
feather plumeau, and sobbed bitterly— 
when she was not moaning piteously. 
The next afternoon, thoroughly ex- 


hausted, she fell asleep, and Maurice 
took advantage of this interval to go to 
pension Miller to see Dynebeck. 

“Why, Mr. Creighton,” exclaimed 
the exuberant Friulein Amelie, who 
came to answer the bell, extending her 
hand, ‘* where is your wife ?’ 

** At the hotel,” said Maurice, laconi- 
cally. 

Friiulein followed up this question 
with an inquiry as to why he had not 
brought her, and he was obliged to ex- 
plain that he should not live any longer 
in the pension. Saving finally made 
this disappointingly clear to her, he 
asked for Dynebeck. Friiulein informed 
him that the artist had left town the day 
before, saying he should be away for sev- 
eral days. ‘This was a piece of news 
Maurice was not looking for, and could 
not account for. Ife went to his old 
apartments and scraped together a few 
personal articles he thought it likely he 
might need; directed a letter to the 
piano firm to come and take back their 
instrument, and returned to the hotel. 

At eleven o’clock the following day 
Mrs. Duneka’s funeral took place. Dr. 
Whitney, the American consul and 
his wife, Maurice and Ruth, and a few 
inquisitive loungers were all that stood 
around the grave. It was soon over. 
The mortal part of a kind and lovable 
spirit had been consigned to a spot of 
arth that had been used, perhaps fifty 
times before, for the same purpose. 

‘** Let us leave Munich at once,” urged 
Ruth, as they were driving out of the 
cemetery. ‘‘I cannot bear to stay here, 
for it is possible that you might die, and 
then, in spite of all that I could do, you 
would be taken to that awful Leichen- 
haus.” 

**We will return to America just as 
soon as we can,” said Maurice, quietly 
but resolutely. 

And they did. 


XI. 


‘THE following letter, written by Edgar 
Dynebeck to Maurice Creighton, a few 
days later, speaks for itself : 

Municu, August 25. 
My dEAR MAURICE: 

Your letter of the 18th inst. was handed me 
yesterday by Friulein Amelie upon my return 
from England, and I don’t know that I ever 
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experienced more surprise and disappoint- 
ment, commingled, than when I read of your 
intention to sail at once for America. You 
give good reasons for so doing ; the cireum- 
stances of the death of your wife’s com- 
panion are very sad, but I very much regret 
that I could not have seen you before you left 
Munich. Please accept my hearty congratula- 
tions upon your marriage, also a little gift of 
one of my pictures, which I trust will reach 
you in good condition, You have my good 
wishes and warm friendship always to follow 
you wherever your lot may be cast. 

I have a story to tell you, old boy, about my 
own affairs, in which, doubtless, you will be 
interested; only, of course, you will pardon the 
necessary haste of my narration. But first let 
me tell you how near we came to seeing each 
other. I wrote you on the 13th in care of the 
Hotel Metropole—whence your telegram an- 
nouncing your marriage was dated—informing 
you that [ myself was going to London ; but 
you could not have received it, as you left there 
on that day before the message was sent. |] 
started for London on the 14th, and we must 
have passed each other somewhere on the way. 
And now for the story. 

You will remember that on the afternoon of 
the Saturday you left Munich for London I 
intended to pay my first call upon the Tracys. 
Well, | was received quite cordially by both 
mother and daughter, and I am convinced that 
I should have had a splendid time had it not 
been for Mr. Tracy, the old ogre, who made 
his appearance after I had been there about a 
quarter of an hour. Now I do not wish to 
misrepresent Mr. Tracy, for Dora says he really 
has some good qualities ; but certainly he is 
not a man who tries to put a suitor for his 
daughter’s sentimental favor at ease in his 
unqualifiedly austere presence. It was plain 
enough to observe that Mr. Tracy disliked me. 
His sign of recognition was so faint as to be 
almost imperceptible. 

‘**] believe you are the young Yankee we met 
the other day at the house of Gabriel Max,” he 
said, with sneering brusqueness. I answered 
him that I believed I was. 

**T thought I could not be mistaken,” he 
went on, ‘ but if your hair was cut I shouldn't 
be so sure of recognizing you.” 

This, you will admit, was a cruel thrust at 
my cherished locks. As I was unable to meet 
it with a ready answer, I affected a weird smile. 
Dora blushed a vivid searlet, and her mother 
looked nervously at her husband, who contin- 
ued to talk at me with the coolest impertinence 
in the world. He deliberately set out to make 
me ashamed of myself, and I am bound to say 
he succeeded pretty well. I suffered torments 
until, with a chuckle, he finally left the salon. 
Mrs. Tracy apologized for her husband's rude- 
ness, and begged me not to mind what he said, 
assuring me that this was only his way. I cut 
my call a little shorter than I intended to on 
account of my frustrated condition, and Dora 
came to the door with me, her mother having 
gone into another room after bidding me good- 
day. 
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‘*T hope you have not taken irremediable 
offence,” said Dora, ‘‘at my papa’s ungentle- 
manly conduct.” 

‘*Tamso far from being offended,” I replied, 
‘that I should lik> permission to call upon you 
again.” 

Thereupon she extended me an invitation, 
and I came away convinced that Mr. Tracy’s 
insults had rather helped me than otherwise in 
Dora’s estimation. Subsequent events showed 
that this was the case. That night, in taking 
an inventory, as it were, of my chances of 
winning her, I was forced to confess to myself 
that they were very meagre indeed. But if 
her father’s ill treatment of me only rouses her 
indignant opposition to his wishes, I thought, 
why should [ not stand it heroically ? It is 
my best card. On the following Tuesday after- 
noon, when [ next called, Mr. Tracy was on 
hand to play the réle of tormentor with renewed 
energy. Upon this occasion Mrs. Tracy was 
unable to come in the salon, as she was suffer- 
ing with a sick headache, and the old gentle- 
man attacked me without restraint. I no- 
ticed that Dora wore an expression of defiance 
throughout, which I interpreted as a sign of her 
sympathy for me. With this assurance my 
martyrdom was easy to bear, and I even ven- 
tured to reply to some of Mr. Tracy’s sarcasms 
with more than my ordinary terseness, It was 
not so much what he said directly as what he 
implied that was stinging. Heseemed to know 
I was poor, and probably regarded me as a 
despicable creature on that account. ‘Two days 
later I ventured to make a third eall, and this 
time, fortunately, Mr. Tracy did not come in 
to molest me, not knowing I was there. 

Mrs. Tracy was still ill, and Dora and I were 
alone together for more than an hour. She 
informed me that they were all going back to 
London the next day, this being the sudden 
and unalterable decision of her father. This, 
you may be sure, was not cheerful news to me, 
But IL had no time then to get hopelessly de- 
pressed. I asked her if she would correspond 
with me, and received an affirmative, though 
not a prompt reply. As we were saying fare- 
well I proposed to be at the station on the 
morrow when she was leaving Munich. 

‘*No, no!” she cried; “I beg you not to 
come, Papa will only insult you if you do.” 

We compromised the matter by agreeing 
that I could come to the station, but must re- 
main in the background, so that her father 
should not see me, | Jifted her hand to my lips 
and passed out of her sight, dreaming of a far- 
off but supreme happiness. The next day, just 
as her train was starting, she gave me a smile 
—having discovered my place of espionage—a 
smile I shall never forget to my dying day. 

After her departure I was inconsolable. 
Max, who was also at the station, knew my 
secret, though I had never told him how des- 
erate Twas. What do you suppose that noble- 
seen man proposed ? On Sunday, while I 
was dining with him, he asked, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye: ** Edgar, would you like 
to go to London to-morrow ?” 

I was too much overcome to answer promptly. 
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‘Well, then,” he went on, as though con- 
struing my hesitation into a tacit acceptance 
of his offer, ‘‘ get ready. Next Wednesday a 
large exhibition opens in London, and I have 
decided to send four of my pictures. I will 
pay your expenses if you will do me the kind- 
ness to take charge of them and see that they 
are properly hung.” 

Observing that I still hesitated, he continued 
to urge me with profuse earnestness, and at 
length I gratefully accepted the commission. 
1 went te London with Max’s pictures on Mon- 
day, delivered them to the committee in charge 
of the exhibition, and superintended the job 
while they were being placed on the walls of 
the newly-dedicated gallery. My errand to 
London was accomplished, and I was ready to 
return to Munich. But, no! I had Dora’s 
address, and J called upon her in Lowndes 
Square, She was naturally surprised to see me 
so soon; but her greeting was none the less 
cordial on that account. To make a long story 
short, I again proposed to her, and this time 
was accepted for better or worse! You may 
imagine my delirious joy. But a great obsta- 
cle confronted us. Dora was certain her father 
would angrily withhold his consent to our 
union, in which opinion I shared. But we 
deemed it advisable, before I left town, to ask 
the old gentleman’s sanction. I did so, after a 
few hours’ delay. His answer was ferociously in 
the negative. He ordered me out of the house, 
and warned me never to step foot in it again. 
I had but one alternative, and that was to get 
out with all due expedition. I did not despair, 
however. I managed to get a note to Dora an 
hour or two later, asking me to meet her that 
evening, and with this request she complied, 
She told me her father had commanded her to 
renounce me utterly or leave her home forever. 
Here wasadilemma. Dora could suggest noth- 
ing in the line of action, though I now knew she 
loved me sufficiently to trust me for the rest of 
her life! After some contemplation an idea 
occurred to me, which, if carried out, would 
make us man and wife in spite of Mr. Tracy’s 
opposition. I reflected that we must take the 
matter into our own hands, or lose each other, 
and so | proposed what in America we call an 
elopement. It was a bold scheme to suggest 
to a girl of her English reserve and breeding. 
She already had ignored her ideas of pro- 
priety and gone contrary to her own nature 
and breeding in thus meeting me. Would she 
now assent to a thing so much more serious 
and out of social form ? I did not wait to dis- 
cuss the point further, but openly and earnestly 
entreated her to aid me in precipitating our 
marriage. 

She was speedily moved by my importunity, 
for exactly what reasons I am unable to say, 
though I have since learned that she and her 
father had not been in perfect accord since his 
impolite treatment of me in Munich, and this 
unpleasantness may have had something to do 
with her willingness to favor my proposition. 
She said her old nurse, Janet Faulkner, was 
her faithful servant, eager to do anything 
and everything for her, and that probably she 
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could suggest the best recourse; for, added 
Dora, *“‘ you know we cannot have our banns 
published for three Sundays in the same par- 
ish, as the law requires, without encountering 
the most violent opposition from my father.” 
We agreed to postpone our final decision as 
to what we should do until Dora had seen and 
talked with the old servant, who had been in 
the Tracy household for many years. She was 
to meet me the next morning at the same 
tryst in St. James’ Park and let ine know the 
result of her interview with Janet. At the 
appointed hour we met again. But my en- 
thusiasm over the plan had been considera- 
bly dampened by the thought that I was a 
poor man, and in no position to provide ade- 
quately for a wife constituted and reared like 
Dora Tracy. This hard fact had never come 
keenly home to me before. I resolved to tell 
her that she was not likely to better herself, in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase, by marrying 
me ; that I possessed no means to found a do- 
mestic establishment, and no certain prospects. 
When we met the next day Dora told me that 
Janet, after being informed of our situation, 
was strongly in favor of our union on Seottish 
svil, where we should have no difficulty in be- 
ing married at once. Janet suggested C——, 
where she was born and brought up, as the best 
place for the purpose, though = admitted 
that it was not so general a retreat for clan- 
destine lovers as Gretna Green. Moreover, 
Janet, whom Dora described as a thrifty mid- 
die-aged maiden who had saved nearly every 
farthing of her wages for the last twenty-five 
years, was anxious to cast her lot with her 
young mistress, so strong was her affection for 
the latter. This allusion of Dora’s to Janet’s 
finances reminded me of my own, and of my 
resolution during the preceding night to make 
them known. Whereupon I candidly confessed 
my impotent monetary condition, concluding 
by an appeal to Dora’s practical judgment, 
asking if it would not be wiser on her part to 
reconsider the matter and try to reinstate her- 
self into the good graces of her father before it 
was too late. She would not listen to this, and 
said that she would be insulted by any intima- 
tion that her affections were guided and gov- 
erned by sordid considerations. Here the die 
was cast, the ultimatum effected. We pledged 
eterna! fidelity, and Dora promised to meet me 
at the station at six that afternoon. Janet 
would be with her to act as chaperon be- 
fore, and as domestic after our marriage. 
I will not pause to detail the minor incidents 
of the ceremony occurring the next morning 
at the rector’s cottage at C——, nor attempt 
to describe their subsequent journey to 
Manchester, where Dora had a deposit, left 
her by an uncle three years ago, of three 
hundred pounds, which she drew out of the 
bank. Then we came on to Munich, arriving 
here yesterday. And now you have a résumé 
of the happenings of the last ten days. Much 
as it seems like a dream, the sweet, delicious 
fact is, that Iam the husband of Dora Tracy. 
We expect to occupy your old rooms for the 
present. Friulein Amelie, who is as festive as 
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ever, desires me to enclose her best regards to 
you. 

Write me soon, my dear fellow, of how you 
are getting on. With kind remembrances to 
your wife, believe me as ever 

Your sincere friend, 
Epgar DyNEBECK. 


XII. 


It was a cold gpa. the sixth 
of January, four years after the mar- 
riage of Edgar Dees k. ‘The Miinch- 
eners had recovered from the excite- 
ments of Christmas only to be plunged 
The 


into the excitements of Carnival. 
Schiifflers’ dance, barring out the 


had begun auspiciously, and 
every one was curious to see what new 
mischief these merry-andrews would 
perpetrate this time. 

One of the most interesting forms of 
Bavarian superstition is seen in the 
observance every seven years of this 
grotesque fét-, which commemorates 
the extinguis iment, and is believed to 
prevent the return, of the plague that 
ravaged Munich during the middle of 
the fourteenth century. A popular 
tradition relegates the cause of the 
plague to a dragon that lived in a 
fountain on Weinstrasse, whose poison- 
ous breath infected the atmosphere. 
The pest assumed so virulent a form 
that people attacked with it died on the 
streets, medical treatment being of no 
avail. Finally, no one dared to go out 
of doors, and local commerce lapsed into 
stagnation for want of attention. In 
this crisis, a nomadic band of coopers 
had the courage to go forth and drag 
the monster out of the water to destroy 
it. The legend does not inform poster- 
ity whether the dragon came to his 
death by their hands, but soon after- 
ward he disappeared, and with him the 
pest. Nor was this bold initiative on 
the part of the Schafflers fraught with 
any evil result to themselves. March- 
ing to the principal houses in the city 
with the blare of drums and the shrill 
conch of fifes—as a sort of nervine to 
their spirits—and barrel hoops twined 
with evergreen typifying their calling, 
they danced before these noble thresholds 
to inspire the despondent inmates with 
hope and courage. From that time the 
custom, with supplementary changes, 


weather, 


has been repeated in Munich every seven 
years. 

In former epochs the Schiifflers were 
accompanied on their rounds by the so- 
called *‘ Keg Woman.” She was a great 
mirth-maker, wearing upon her jaunty 
hat the four aces of a deck of cards, 
carrying a fancy keg containing wine 
on her back, and in her hands a long 
string of sausages which she would tear 
off one by one and throw to the clamor- 
ing little urchins and others who followed 
the procession. She was thus included 
among the dancers, because at the 
termination of the pest the first person 
who entered the town was said to have 
been an old peasant woman with a 
basket of eggs for sale. In 1802 the 
‘Keg Woman” was seen for the last 
time in the coopers’ dance, which 
extends from the sixth of January to the 
sixth of March. ‘The Munich Schifflers 
are granted the broadest privileges 
during Carnival, which is quite as 
hilarious as in Rome itself. The two 
clowns, who remind one of an Ameri- 
‘an circus, strike the amused spectators 
with stuffed clubs, and indulge in every 
conceivable prank—even to kissing any 
pretty damosel who happens to be within 
osculatory reach. ‘They dress in the 
old-time splendor of the nobility ; and 
formerly it was their usage to dance 
first for the king and then for the 
aristocracy ; and from the latter class 
they still receive large compensation. 
The martial music of old has been 
supplanted by a full brass band, the 
members of which wear wide-brimmed 
slouch hats of Quaker colors, and coarse 
dark-gray clothes. During the dance, 
which is rather more odd than impres- 
sive, the band plays a brisk air familiar 
to every native of Munich. The Schiiff- 
lers group themselves in many fantastic 
positions, representing for one thing 
the figure 8, winding around each other 
gracefully, with their gayly-decked hoops 
overarching. At the conclusion of the 
dance, which generally lasts for about a 
quarter of an hour, the health of the 
family, before whose dwelling they are, 
is drunk. Within the circle, one of the 
Schifflers, especially trained for the 
purpose, draws a brimming glass of 
wine from the cask carried with them, 
swings it around his head, and performs 
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with it several daring evolutions without 
spilling a single drop ; after which he 
bows to the beneficiaries of the rite and 
drinks to their health. They again 
form in line, headed by the band, and 
proceed to the next house where they 
have been engaged. 

Similar dances are to be seen in 
Frankfort and Salzburg, but they are on 
a smaller scale, and most of the trade 
workers in Munich exert themselves 
in some sort of festivity as a protection 
against the plague. Tor instance, on 
the Monday preceding the commence- 
ment of Lent the butchers’ apprentices 
who are about to attain their freedom 
perform their annual exorcism by jump- 
ing into the Fischbrunnen (fountain) in 
the Marienplatz. They are dressed in 
calf-skins, and dash water on the crowd, 
whom they lure within range by tempt- 
ing offers of nuts, fruits, and confec- 
tionery. Usually several of the Schifflers 
die after the excitements, exertions, and 
exposure of the féte. It certainly must 
be enervating to the sturdiest of them to 
tramp through snow all day, and over- 
eat and overdrink as they are tempted 
todo. But for these risks they proba- 
bly feel well indemnified, for, in addi- 
tion to being handsomely paid in money, 
most of them receive rings for their 
inevitable forefingers, and other gifts. 

Dynebeck was in the crowd that had 
witnessed the Schiifflers’ dance, which 
was given before the mansion of a titled 
family, and while watching them it 
occurred to him that he might make the 
Schifflers the subject of a unique pict- 
ure, and one sufficiently drastic in 
quality to be salable. What he now 
most desired to do was to paint pictures 
that would find a ready market. His 
sense of responsibility had really dated 
from the time, three years before, of the 
birth of ‘* Dimple”—a sobriquet given 
the child on account of a pretty dimple 


in his left cheek—his true and _ less 
effeminate name being Horace. After 


this bright-eyed little boy came into the 
world Dynebeck redoubled his efforts 
to gain a prosperous foothold. But it 
was up-hill business, especially here in 
Munich, where there were a score or 
more of the most eminent painters in 
Kurope. But he loved to be in this 
atmosphere of art, and preferred to take 





his chances, poor as they were, of getting 
along here, to going to some other place 
which possessed the great advantage of 
less skilled competition. Like many 
skilled artists, Dynebeck was not very 
practical. His tastes were not fastidi- 
ous, and it was not his nature to crave 
those modern luxuries of life which the 
world at large is dissatisfied without. 
Therefore, it was natural for him to 
think that he was doing very well if 
he sold a picture now and then, while, 
in reality, he was falling somewhat in 
arrears, wearing almost seedy clothes, 
and not providing any too elaborately 
for his household. 

As for Dora, she was proud of her 
husband’s talent and perseverance, and 
tried to school herself in the art of 
adaptation to circumstances, which is 
often a delicate and difficult thing to 
acquire. But she did covet better 
quarters than those in which they lived, 
and better dresses than those she wore, 
and though she never told Dynebeck 
this he suspected it, and frequently 
was upset and sad over it. Scarcely was 
it to be expected that a young lady 
reared in the lap of plenteous luxury 
could come down to the hard-tack of 
life, so to speak, without brooding over 
it. But she was remarkably brave in 
putting a good face on everything, and 
bearing her trials uncomplainingly. 

Dora, however, it must be said, was 
not consistently economical in the man- 
agement of the domestic concerns, and 
in the first year of their married life 
her three hundred pounds had been 
consumed, with a rather prodigal disre- 
gard of the future. About one-half of 
this money had been invested in their 
Lares and Penates ; the remainder and 
all that Dynebeck could earn had gone 
into their living. During the second 
year the absence of these one hundred 
and fifty pounds made considerable 
difference in the character of their 
euisine, though it must be noted that 
Janet was well up in culinary expedi- 
ents. That which made the greatest 
weight in Dora’s heart was her absolute 
estrangement from her parents, caused 
by her marriage. She had promptly 
acknowledged, in a letter, the wrong she 
had done them by the course she had 
pursued to accomplish what her father 
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had forbidden, though she loved her 
husband too well to say that she re- 
gretted her marriage, and had asked to 
be forgiven. No answer did she receive 
to this communication. Then she sent 
a yet stronger petition for pardon, and 
this letter called forth one from Mr. 
‘Tracy which only too clearly bore evi- 
dence that his rancor was by no means 
appeased. He flatly refused to concili- 
ate, and in not the choicest of plain 
language asserted that she must pay the 
penalty of her disobedience and folly 
by never coming again into his out- 
raged presence. In conclusion, he 
said her letters were not welcome, 
and he would not bother to read any 
more if she sent them. But she con- 
tinued to write at lengthening inter- 
vals, knowing that her invalid mother 
possessed a strong and loving interest 
in her, though Mrs. Tracy did not 
have the maternal vim to manifest it 
before her husband. 

A great deal of Dora’s born and ac- 
quired dignity and hauteur had been 
crushed out of her manner under sur- 
roundings, which, but for her devotion, 
must have been regarded by her as 
humiliating, if not debasing. Her in- 
dependence of character, too, of which 
Dynebeck had once spoken to his mas- 
ter, Gabriel Max, with an air of com- 
plaint, had lost that certain courage, 
which in her days of virgin promise and 
womanly unfolding was, perhaps, her 
most distinctive charm. A strange look 
of resignation had taken unto itself a 
permanent residence on her face, a look 
which seems the more pathetic on the 
faces of women whose maiden lives 
have been fancy free. 

When Dynebeck reached home on 
that sharp and gusty afternoon in Jan- 
uary he told his wife about the Schiaff- 
lers, and expressed his intention of 
representing them on canvas. As was 
her habit, Dora encourged him in the 
idea, for she had faith in his genius, 
and was ever ready to share his solici- 
tude concerning the outcome (as well as 
income) of his efforts with the brush. 
He had talked with her so incessantly 
about art and its multiform possibilities 
that, not obliged to remember so much 
as he relating to its intricate principles, 
she could offer ideas to him occasionally 


that were fresher and brighter than his 
own. 

That evening he drew in the per- 
spective, and some of the figures, of his 
new picture with great care and fore- 
sight. The work went forward there- 
after with rapid though not uncertain 
skill, and in a few days it was finished. 
Ife placed this so-called study in the 
windows of Herr Litteaur, a well-known 
and popular art-dealer on Theatiner- 
strasse, where it attracted considerable 
attention, but no buyers. A doughty 
young collateral member of the royal 
house of Bavaria did deign one after- 
noon to step within the attractive shop 
and ask the price of the painting and 
who painted it; but, on receipt of 
the asked-for information, he departed 
with an air of indifference. Several of 
Dynebeck’s pictures, some genre exper- 
iments, some water-colors, the pictorial 
results of his pedestrian tours in the 
valley of Hohenschwangau, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the Bavarian Alps, and 
two ambitious paintings dealing with 
mythological personages and _ scenes, 
were to be seen in the same establish- 
ment, but they possessed a vaguely ideal 
character, which did not seem to im- 
press connoisseurs. 

‘Three years had elapsed since Dyne- 
beck had finished his lessons with 
Gabriel Max, though their relations 
were as friendly as ever, and the former 
was always a welcome visitor to the 
latter’s studio. ‘The great artist had 
advised him to strike out boldly for 
himself, with the remark that the 
absorption of too many theories regard- 
ing his art would dwarf his originality. 
Dynebeck had acted upon this advice, 
but so far he had encountered failure 
at nearly every turn. The absence of 
recognition of his work had begun to 
gall his ambition, and at times he 
lapsed into fits of melancholy, from 
which even Dora’s cheerfulness could 
not wholly arouse him. 

One afternoon some fovr months after 
he had painted his picture of the Schiiff- 
lers, which still hung in Herr Litteaur’s 
shop-window, he surrendered to a great 
depression that had been coming over 
him gradually. He sat astride of a 
chair in his atelier, his elbows crossed 
over the back, his head resting on his 
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arms. Several unfinished sketches were 
scattered about the garret-like room. 


Janet came to the door and announced 
that luncheon was ready. He responded 
huskily, but remained in his abject 
position motionless. In a little while 
Dora appeared to know why he did not 
come to the table. 

‘*] have no appetite,” he said, almost 
petulantly. ‘‘1 wish, dear, you would 
leave me to myself. JI am thinking.” 

** And sad thoughts, too, I am sure,” 
she answered, coming to his side and 
laying her hand on his head. ‘‘ Edgar, 


You 


you are worrying again. must 
not give up in that way. Come and 
have your luncheon. Come, there’s a 


dear fellow.” 

“‘T cannot eat now, 
leave me to myself.” 

She left the room, saying she would 
save something for him to eat when he 
felt like it. She tried to finish her meal, 
but something like a lump had come 
into her throat, which made it a painful 
effort to eat. This time she had failed 
to divert Edgar from his morose mood. 
Was she losing her influence over him, 
or was he growing more despondent ? 
She was not a woman who easily shed 
tears. Englishwomen can hold their 
emotions in better abeyance than women 
of other countries, or rather they are 
better able to disguise them under a 
passive exterior. So Dora did not weep 
now as the red tides coursed through 
her heart more rapidly under the im- 
pulse of excited thought. 

Had she really no regrets? Yes. 
There was the constant regret, not that 
she had married him, but that the cir- 
cumstances thereof had been so unfor- 
tunate. ‘I'o be sure, her own friends, 
her parents’ friends, and the world had 
not seen much in her way of marrying to 
extenuate. A few of her friends perhaps 
believed that if they knew everything 
about it they would have nothing for 
which to blame her. Her parents’ friends 
were doubtless against her, and sympa- 
thized with them. 'The world accepted 
the manner of her marriage as a not 
unusual incident, and probably had for- 
gotten all about it by this time. 

Dora was recalled to herself by a baby 
question which ‘‘ Dimple” asked her. 
She left the boy eating his bread-and- 


Dora. Please 
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milk with Janet, who always superin- 
tended the little fellow’ 8 meals, and stole 
into the atelier, where Dynebeck still 
sat just as she last had seen him, his 
head resting upon his arms, which were 
folded across the back of a chair. 

**What is it, Edgar ?” she inquired, 
ina tone that might have soothed the 
Sphinx. 

**The same old story of disappoint- 
ment repeating itself,” he said, half 
averting his head while he was speaking. 
His face was paler than usual, and his 
eyes were a little haggard. ‘‘ Schandir 
& Co. have refused to exhibit my 
‘Danube at Ingolstadt,’ because they 
have no room for it. I will tell you 
candidly, Dora, I am discouraged.” 

“Nonsense,” she promptly replied. 
‘You have a great career before you, 
Kdgar. Iam sure the picture you com- 
menced the other day—what do you call 
it? oh, yes, ‘The Martyrdom of 
Cupid’ ;—I am sure that will be a suc- 
Cess. 

‘*No, it will not be a success ; at 
least, not at present. Something from 
my brush that strikes the popular eye 
must precede that. If I could only hit 
upon an interesting subject that has not 
been done to death! You know it is 
not altogether a question of how well 
you can paint; it is also a question of 
what you paint.” 

‘* Paint me, papa.” 

‘These words, spoken in that half 
quavering yet entirely winning voice, 
ceme from the lips of little ‘‘ Dimple,” 
who was standing between the antique 
portiéres which separated Dynebeck’s 
studio from the hall. The little fellow, 
his dish of bread-and-milk in one hand, 
evidently had overhead the last of his 
papa’s remarks, as he was about to enter, 
and this childish request having popped 
into his head, he had halted to make it. 
Ile was the perfect i incarnation of sub- 
dued roguishness as he stood there, with 
one of the portiéres clasped in his hand, 
his face beaming with the happy inno- 
cence of chubby boyhood, whose fresh- 
ness no mask of age can duplicate. His 
presence thrilled both the father and 
mother, but in different ways. The 
latter’s maternal pride was tenderly 
affected by the unique attitude of her 
curly-haired boy at that serious moment ; 
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while the father was equally touched in 
an esthetic quarter of his being. 

‘Ah, what a picture!” he exclaimed, 
the tears coming into his eyes. ‘ Yes, 
my darling boy, I will paint you.” 

He rose from his chair, selected a 
rather large-sized canvas, and placed it 
on his easel. ‘There was a sort of rap- 
ture on his face. His manner piqued 
Dora’s curiosity. She inquired what he 
was about to do. 

“Why,” he answered with earnest 
animation, ‘‘ paint Dimple, just as he 
stands, just as I sat, just as you stood 
bending over me. Don’t you see, Dora, 
the infinite pathos of the scene? An 
artist, poor, discouraged, miserable ; 
wife keeping as cheerful vigil over him 
as she can; their child in the back- 
ground suggesting to the artist a won- 
derful idea for a picture. Just as the 


artist is despairing, barren room, de- 
jection on the artist’s face; anxiety, 


devotion, anticipation, on the face of the 
wife. I tell you it will make a master- 
piece.” 

He uttered these words with an en- 
thusiasm increasing in each intonation. 
He was simply making an artistic use 


of his own desolate surroundings, yet 
scarcely conscious of the profound 


pathos of the living scene. Dora was 
not inclined to think so favorably of it. 
Her mind was not dwelling upon the 
pictorial possibilities of the situation. 
She was thinking howeunning “‘ Dimple” 
looked, and how much of a treasure he 
was to her. 

Absorbed in the idea which had 
flashed into his mind, Dynebeck di- 
rected ‘‘ Dimple” to remain where he 
was for a time. In an hour he had 
made a rough draught of the picture 
which he had resolved to execute. 

‘Then came days of posing. ‘‘ Dimple” 
never quite repeated the attitude and 
smile which had so moved the artist and 
his wife. Both attitude and smile 
lacked that impressive piquancy which 
had distinguished them but once. But 
Dynebeck could not forget how 
“Dimple” had looked that day; his 
vivid memory enabled him to reproduce 
in detail what Dimple’s pose and expres- 
sion ever afterward lacked. As for 


Dora, her face always wore the same 
anxious, tender look when anything 


concerning her husband’s success was 
involved, and so it was not necessary for 
her, when she posed, to assume any 
artificial expression, while Dynebeck 
was sufficiently conscious of his external 
self in lowered spirits faithfully to 
represent it. The picture progressed 
from day to day with a singular surety of 
perfection which none of his previous 
pictures had promised. If ever an 
artist’s soul went into his creation, Dyne- 
beck’s went into this one. And lo! one 
day a last light touch of his genius 
finished it. 

**A wonderful effort,” said Gabriel 
Max, who came to see it by Dynebeck’s 
special invitation. ‘* You must send it 
to the coming exhibition in London. 
It will have thousands of admirers. It 
will make your fame and fortune.” 

A few days later there was great joy 
in the little household, for Dynebeck’s 
picture entitled ‘Paint Me, Papa,” 
which had been sent to London, had 
been accepted by the committee. 


XIII. 


GARDNER TRACY hitched about in 
his easy-chair, and seemed to be unable 
to find anything of interest in his even- 
ing paper. At length he laid it down 
on the table and said to his wife, who 
was engaged in crocheting near by : 

“Mar garet, it’s been longer 
usual since Dora has written.” 

“*T was just thinking the same thing,” 
answered Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘I am afraid 
she is ill, or that something has hap- 
pened.” 

“1 guess not,” he replied, sneeringly. 
** More likely she’s made up her mind 
it’s no use writing.” 

** Don’t you think, Gardner, you have 
been a trifle harsh with her ?” 

“No. She knew what the result 
would be if she went contrary to our 
wishes. She dishonored us by running 
off with that miserable scamp, and she 
ought to suffer for it.” 

“It has been four long years since we 
have seen her. ‘Time and again she 
has begged forgiveness, and I do think 
it’s about time we passed over the one 
mistake of our only child.” 

Mr. Tracy was not overpowered by 
his wife’s ideas on the subject. His 


than 
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daughter’s escapade had greatly embit- 
tered him, and had stunted the few 
happy, lovable graces with which heaven 
had endowed him. But he was not 
above wishing to hear from Dora now 
and then, if only for the grim satisfac- 
tion of telling her that he did not wish 
to hear from her at all. He had retired 
from business too early in life for the 
good of his disposition, which, from the 
habit of staying in the house, and of 
having nothing in particular to occupy 
his mind, had become somewhat crabbed 
and cynical. 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by a caller, Mrs. Jermyn Ashton, who 
was celebrated for her general informa- 
tion concerning everyone. 

‘*T want to ask if you have visited 
the exhibition of the New Art Club?” 
she inquired, as soon as she was seated. 

** No,” answered Mrs. Tracy. ‘Is 
it interesting ?” 

** Yes, | may say itis. Mrs. Jordan 
and I were there yesterday afternoon, 
and what do you suppose we ran across ? 
A picture of your daughter Dora, or | 
am very much mistaken.” 

** You astonish me,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
who, immediately turning to her hus- 
band, added: ‘* Could it be possible 
that brother George has placed on exhi- 
bition her portrait painted by Gabriel 
Max ?” 

‘It is not a portrait,” interposed the 
voluble Mrs. Ashton, ‘‘and that is 
what makes it seem so odd. Mrs. Jor- 
dan and | looked at it for half an hour 
or more. It attracts everybody’s atten- 
tion, and is conceded to be quite the 
best thing in the collection. Let me 
see if | can give you an idea of it. The 
picture is called ‘Paint Me, Papa,’ and 
represents an artist’s studio—and 
bleak-looking place it is. The long- 
haired artist is sitting on a chair, his 
head resting on his arms, only part of 
his face visible, and that part looking 
sad and careworn. Before him stands 
an easel with an empty canvas. On 
one side, in a door-way hung with por- 
tiéres, stands a bright-eyed little boy, 
with long, curly, blond hair, a pretty 
dimple in his cheeck, and a bashful 
smile on his lips. He looks as though he 
had just said * Paint me, papa.’ Behind 
the artist stands his wife, who, as I 


have told you, is the exact counterpart 
of Dora, though she looks older in the 
oil than when I last saw her. In the 
picture she is looking affectionately and 
anxiously at the husband, with one 
hand pointed indirectly at the little 
boy standing between the porti¢res. I 
thought you might be interested to 
know about it, and by all means you 
must go and see it.” 

“Tt may be merely an accident of 
strong resemblance,” suggested Mrs. 
Tracy, secretly hoping that this would 
prove to be the case. 

‘*T am sure you will not think so 
when you have seen it,” was the reply. 
‘Tt is unmistakably your Dora’s face.” 

Mrs. Ashton was rather fond of ex- 
citing other people’s emotions by retail- 
ing startling facts to them, which she 
managed to glean from a great variety 
of sources; and upon taking her de- 
parture from the Tracys’ that evening 
she felt that her call had not been made 
in vain. 

Mrs. ‘l'racy scarcely slept a wink that 
night, and Mr. 'Tracy’s rest was marred 
by bad dreams. ‘They said very little 
about it to each other, but their sus- 
pense was mutually evident. ‘There was 
a tacit understanding between them that 
they would visit the exhibition of the 
New Art Club on the following day. 
They went early in the afternoon, hop- 
ing to avoid the crowd. But when they 
entered the gallery there were at least 
a hundred p: ple there, among whom 
were several of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Of course, the latter were 
intently studying and discussing the 
picture brought to the notice of the 
‘Tracys by Mrs. Ashton, which occupied 
a conspicuous position at the head of 
the gallery. Mr. Tracy and his wife 
bravely approached the group before it. 
On all sides this picture seemed to be 
the chief topic of conversation. 

**T think it’s disgraceful for anyone 
to represent Gardner Tracy’s daughter 
in such squalid surroundings.” 

Mr. Tracy overheard this and similar 
remarks, as well as flattering opinions of 
the artistic quality of the painting, before 
he propped up his glasses to examine it 
himself. His inspection of it lasted 
about five minutes, during which time 
his face grew very red, and angry flashes 
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shot out of his eyes. He finally stepped 
up close to it and critically scrutinized 
the two lower corners, as if to discover 
the artist’s name, which had been s0 
skilfully interwoven with a figure on one 
of the portiéres that it could not easily be 
deciphered. With an expression of dis- 
gust and annoyance he quickly wheeled 
around, and without a word to his wife, 
who was now engaged in a somewhat 
diplomatic conversation with several 
lady acquaintances, and heeding not 
the salutations of several of his own 
friends, he walked out of the gallery 
and entered the office of the club secre- 


tary, who was engaged at his desk. 
‘“*I called,” said Mr. Tracy, ‘‘ to ask 


who is responsible | for the picture called 

‘Paint Me, Papa.’ ” 

‘An American artist now living in 
Munich, by the name of Edgar Dyne- 
beck,” answered the secretary. 

A startled look came into Mr. 
face. 

“Ts it 
scowl. 

‘** Yes, sir.” 

** What is the price ?” 

** Five hundred pounds.” 


Tracy’s 


for sale ?” he asked, with a 


‘‘] will take it,” said Mr. Tracy, 
promptly. 
“Very well, sir. We will consider 


you the buyer. But you know we can- 
not deliver the picture until the exhi- 
bition closes.” 

*“Oh, the devil! 
exhibition close ?” 

‘*Tn about two months 
know now.” 

“That will be too late for my pur- 


will the 


When 


as near as | 





pose. I want the picture now, or not 
at all. Come, I will tell you what | 
will do. I will give you seven hundred 


pounds and have it over.” 

** IT could not sell it in this way with- 
out the consent of the artist. To tell 
you the truth, it is the most popular 
thing in the gallery, and we should 
not like to part with it unless obliged 
te.” 

‘* Well, why can’t you telegraph the 
terms to Dynebeck, not mentioning 
the name of the bidder, you under- 
stand, and let me know his answer to- 
night ? Here is my card.” 

The secretary wondered what made 
the visitor so peremptorily eager to pos- 





sess the picture immediately, but he 
replied : ‘‘ Yes, I will send a telegram 
stating your offer if you like.’ 

Mr. Tracy thanked the secretary as 
he was leaving, and requested the lat- 
ter to notify him what the answer was 
as soon as it was received. 

That evening at nine o’clock the 
street-door bell rang, and Mr. 'Tracy’s 
heart fluttered. A servant brought in a 
card bearing the name: ‘* Mr. Albert 
Barr, Secretary of the New Art Club.” 

Mr ‘Tracy hurried into the drawing- 
room, where the caller was awaiting 
him. 

‘* Tfere is the answer to my telegram,’ 
said the secretary, handing it to Mr. 
Tracy, who read the following : s “+ Toe 
may sell my picture for the pric ce offered. 
Buyer may have it at onece.—Kdgar 
Dynebeck.” 

“Oh, ha! this is satisfactory. De- 
liver the picture to-morrow morning,” 
said Mr. Tracy ; ‘‘I will have a draft 
ready for you.” 

The secretary promised to personally 
attend to the delivery of the picture, 
and took his departure. 

**T have fixed it so that London can- 
not poke any more fun at us, by buying 
the portrait of that contemptible rascal, 
our son-in-law,” remarked Mr. Tracy to 
his wife when they were retiring that 
night. 

**T never 
dalize us in this manner,” 
with a reminiscent sigh. 

“Edgar! You speak of him in 
familiar fashion, 1 must say—the sneak- 
ing villain.” 

Mrs. ‘Tracy made no reply, for she 
knew her husband’s temper ; and be- 
sides, she felt unable to sustain her own 
part in a war of words to-night. Like 
many women, she was in the best com- 
bative trim when tears could help her. 

The next morning the picture came, 
and with it the secretary to collect the 
money for it and to sign a receipt. 
** Paint Me, Papa,” was placed face to 
the wall in the library, and for several 
days it was not disturbed or looked at ; 
that is to say, by the master of the 
house. Some feminine, or let us call it 
maternal, reason prompted Mrs. Tracy 
to peek at it whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity presented. 


thought Edgar would scan- 
she answered 
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Mr. Tracy held out against the 
temptation as long as he could; but 
the painting had a mysterious influence 
over him which he could not shake off. 
Ile dreamed and thought about it until 
he could no longer resist the impulse to 
go and look at it. So one night he 
went quietly into the library for the 
purpose, thinking his wife had retired 
to her own sleeping apartment. But in 
this he was mistaken, for she had pre- 
ceded him to the library, and, with a 
candle in her hand, was gazing through 
her tears at the picture, which she had 
ordered the butler to move out from the 
wall so that she might see it. 

Ile observed his wife as he entered, 
match in hand to light the gas, and 
said, as though to himself, but in reality 
for his wife’s benefit : ‘I wonder what 
I did with that confounded book I was 
reading before dinner ?” 

Then he abruptly halted, dissembled 
a very plausible expression of indignant 
amazement, and said : 

‘* What are you doing here, Margaret, 
at this hour? Oh, I see.” he added, 
wlvancing toward her ; “‘ looking at that 
abominable picture.” 

‘* Yes, Gardner, I am looking at it, 
for it is a comfort and a solace to me. 
Lam glad you bought it, because Dora, 
my daughter, my child—our child—is 
there depicted as she now is. Do you 
know the newspapers are denouncing the 
New Art Club Committee for having 
sold you that painting ? They say it was 
unfair to rob the public of an oppor- 
tunity to see the finest work in the 
gallery. I should think you would 
smother your prejudices and appreciate 
this at its true value. Oh! Gardner, 
you cannot remain blind to its merits 


when everybody agrees that it is a chef 


@uvre. See how every line of Dora's 
face is brought out as naturally as life.” 

“Yes, and look at the rag of a dress 
she has on,” observed Mr. Tracy, with 
a scornful shake of the head. 

‘*T suppose they are poor,” she said, 
shielding her tearful eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. She sobbed silently for awhile, 
and then, riveting her eyes again on the 
painting, continued; ‘* And see that 
dear little boy of theirs. Gardner, with- 
out joking, he looks like you.” 

*« Nonsense !”’ he exclaimed, glancing 


at his grizzly face in an opposite mirror. 
‘*Come now, Margaret, do you really 
think so ?” 

““T can see a very strong resem- 
blance,” she answered, with instanta- 
neouslyacquired and cheerful confidence. 
‘©You perhaps do not see it, but I do. 
Oh, yes, I do! When you were his 
age you must have been exactly like 
himy and when he is your age he will 
be exactly as you are, the sweet little 
fellow. Gardner, you would take a 
world of pride in him if you could 
only forgive and forget. The name of 
‘grandpa’ ought to sound sweeter in 
your ears at your time of life than any 
other word in the English language.” 

Mr. ‘Tracy was moved, nay, deeply 
affected, at last. 

‘That is true, Margaret,” he said, 
looking with a suddenly awakened pride 
at the little boy in the picture. Then 
the dew of ancestral affection came 
into his eyes, and he said, in a voice 
that seemed strangely tolerant to the 
listening ears of his better half: ‘I 
have been thinking lately, Margaret, 
that something is troubling you. I 
believe another trip to Munich would do 
you good, for you are not looking in 


the best of health, and the air of 
Bavaria seemed to benefit you when 
you were there last. If you like, we 


will undertake the journey toward the 
end of the week.” 

** Nothing could delight me more,” 
suid the enraptured woman, as she 
averted her face with a smile of grati- 
tude, vaguely intended alike for her 
God and her husband. 


Mr. Tracy walked out of the library 
that night, with his arm around the 
waist of his wife, a sentimental indulg- 
ence he had not allowed himself previ- 
ously for some years. 


XIV. 


JANET FAULKNER was too old a 
creature to blush without strong provo- 
cation, but she came into the dining- 
room one day during luncheon, with a 
face completely transformed into the 
most pronounced color of carmine, and 
announced that she had just shown Mr. 
and Mrs. Tracy into the studio. As 
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soon as she opened the door the old 
gentleman addressed her as ‘* Muti- 
neer,” and she said she would not have 
been half so surprised to have seen a 
ghost in the hall as to behold her 
former master and mistress. Nor was 
Dora less startled to learn that her par- 
ents were in the next room. 

‘* Let us go in at once,” she said to 
Edgar, who, nodding assent, followed 
his wife. 

Little ‘*Dimple,” who some time 
before had finished his luncheon and 
gone into the studio to play with his 
toys, was comfortably seated on his 
grandma’s lap, and already had made 
fast friends with her when Dora en- 
tered. The greetings between mother 
and daughter might have seemed over- 
wrought to an observer not familiar 
with the circumstances of their long 
separation. Between the two men 
there obtained nothing more than 
frank civility at first. But the spright- 
liness of ‘* Dimple,” his boyish chatter, 
and his inimitable ways soon touched 
the tenderest spot in Mr. Tracy’s nat- 
ure, and made him glad that he had 
proposed to his wife this trip to Munich. 
After conversing with his son-in-law a 
while he smilingly asked the latter : 
“What about that famous picture of 
yours that all London is talking 
about ?” 

*“It was sold about a week ago toa 
gentleman whose name I have not 
learned as yet,” responded Dynebeck, 
with a heightened color. 

** Allow me to inform you that that 
gentleman was myself. And, by the 
way, did you receive the seven hundred 
pounds, ha, ha! from the secretary of 
the New Art Club? you rascal, ha, 
ha!” 

“Oh, yes, sir. 
news to me indeed. 
the picture ?” 

“Did I buy it, ha, ha! Well, ha, 
ha! yes, sweet innocence; I bought it, 
ha,ha! .. . And... I want 
to say, my dear fellow . son- 
in-law—give me your hand—ha, ha! 
- . . J want to say that whenever 
you have ready anything as good as 


But this is eventful 
Then you bought 


that, which you can’t sell, why, just 
come to me with it—ha, ha! I need a 
few paintings by modern masters to set 
off the old house in London; and, re- 
member, you are welcome there hence- 
forth. The past is a dead letter, and, 
as one of your great American states- 
men remarked, ‘ is secure.’ ” 


Mr. Tracy and his wife, after remain- 
ing with their daughter for a fortnight, 
returned to their London home, having 
given her a wedding present, as they 
casually termed it, of five thousand 
pounds, rendered in a draft signed by 
Gardner Tracy, and payable at one of 
his banks of deposit in London. 

But the fact is, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy 
are lonely there in that great house of 
theirs, and they frequently urge Dor: 
and Edgar, in affectionately phrased let- 
ters, to come and live with them. 

This invitation they will probably 
accept at no distant day, for Dynebeck, 
who has surmounted the chief difticul- 
ties of his art, can paint as well in Lon- 
don as in Munich. Doubtless he will 
miss some of the pleasant associations 
he has formed in the Bavarian capital ; 
but may he not make many good and 
steadfast friends in the great English 
metropolis ? 


One parting word concerning Mau- 
rice Creighton and his wife. They are 
living happily in New York. Through 
the death of his father Maurice has 
become independently rich, but he pre- 
fers an active career in the law to being 
a gentleman of leisure. 


Ruth’s father has gone back into 
journalism, and is doing well. Mrs. 


Duneka’s remains have been brought 
to America, and buried in Greenwood 
beside the grave of her husband. 


Dynebeck contemplates within a few 
months a visit to the United States— 
his native land—and Dora and ‘‘ Dim- 
ple” are coming with him. 

Of course, Dynebeck and Creighton, 
who have always maintained a regular 
correspondence, will have a delightful 
talk over the old days. 


THE END. 








AMONG THE FLOWERS. 





THE garden gate swung to and fro, 

Then came a whisper soft and low ; 

And said the lily to the rose : 

‘That is her lover, I suppose.” 

Says rose : ‘* Ife comes here every day, 

I wonder what they have to say ?” 

* They don’t see us!” the jasmine sighs, 


** Each looks into the other’s eyes !” 


** He loves her so!” the rose replied. 
“Oh !—here they come !” the violet cried. 
** He holds her hand,” the pansy said, 

** And like the rose, she blushes red.” 

And rose remarked : ‘It is not right 

For us to listen—nor polite— 

To all their vows—and tender sighs— 


Oh, dear !—he kissed her !—shut your eyes !” 


M. Imnay Taytor. 








POPE LEO XIII. 


AVING a great de- 
sire to see the Holy 
‘ather, during my 
visit to Rome, I 
provided myself, 
before leaving 
America, with in- 
fluential letters, 
and, on reaching 
the Eternal City, 
presented my cre- 

dentials to Monsignor O’Connel, the 

Rector of the American College at 

Rome. He received me in the most 

courteous manner, saying that he would 

render me any assistance in his power. 

He said the Pope was now so aged and 

infirm that he gave but few private 

audiences, which were always given on 





Thursday. ‘‘ But,” said he, “he is 
about to hold a consistory, when two 
new cardinals will be created, and, 


you desire to see the pomp and splendor 
of the Papal Court, you would be well 
repaid to make your engagements in 
such a manner as to be here on the 
fourth of June. Should you be able to 
do so, I will secure a ticket for your 
admission.” After consultation with 


AND THE CONSISTORY. 


our American Minister, ex-Governor 
Porter, and our Vice-Consul-General, 
Mr. Wood, I concluded to accept 
Monsignor O’Connel’s invitation, and so 
advised him at my next visit. He 
said, ‘Take your kodak with you 
under your coat-tails, and you may get 
some good pictures, but remember you 
will not be admitted unless you wear a 


dress suit.” TI said, “‘ How can I con- 
ceal a kodak under the tails of a dress 
suit?” He replied, ‘* You Americans 


are equal to any emergency and you 
must brave it through. You must 
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also remember,” said he, ‘‘ that, should 
you escort a lady, she will be obliged to 
wear a black gown with a black lace 
head-dress, and that a lady wearing a 
bonnet will not be admitted.” 

Therefore, I returned to Rome in 
season for the appointed time, and 
eight o'clock in the morning found my 
carriage at the great bronze gates, whic h 
were not to be opened until nine o’clock. 
Here, while waiting in the already 
assembled crowd, let us take a peep at 
the Vatican, the home of the Popes for 
over fifteen hundred years. 

This episcopium or residence was an 








The Tiber, St. Peter's and the Vatican. 
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POPE LEO XIII. AND THE 


CONSISTORY. 





Piazza of St. Peter's and basilica of the Vatican. 


insignificant affair as built by Pope 
Liberius, A.D. 352, on the Vatican 
IIill, close to the mammoth St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. The Vatican increased in 
splendor as the power of the Church 
increased, so that in the the time of Leo 
III., 800, it had become sufficiently 
magnificent to entertain Charlemagne 
within its walls. Ile was crowned here 
after the overthrow of the Lombardian 
war. Nicholas V. determined to make 
it the most splendid palace in the 
world and to establish within it the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. Succeed- 
ing Popes added the many beautiful 
wings and chapels, and Sixtus IV. 
erected the Sistine Chapel and had it 
painted by Michael Angelo, Perugino, 
Rosselli and Signorelli. Sixtus V. built 
the splendid palace in which the present 
Pope Leo XIII. resides. 

The Vatican is rather a collection of 
buildings than one structure, though all 
are united in one. It is nearly twelve 
hundred feet in length and _ nearly 


eight hundred feet in breadth. It has 
eight grand staircases, two hundred 


smaller ones, twenty courts, and nearly 
eleven thousand halls, chapels, salons, 
and private rooms. By far the greater 
number of these are occupied by col- 
lections and show rooms, a compara- 
tively small number of the buildings 
being set apart for the Papai Court. 
Notwithstanding all this the Vatican, 
viewed from the outside, is nothing but 
a gloomy sombre edifice, looking more 
like a gigantic factory than what the 
interior shows it to be, the most mag- 
nificent palace in the world. It was 
plundered by the French under Napo- 
leon I. to enrich the Louvre, but owing 
to the firmness of the English Govern- 
ment in enforcing restitution of the 
spoils, and the generosity of the English 
nation in subscribing about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to defray the 
expenses of the removal, the Vatican 
received back its priceless treasures. 
The bronze gates finally opened for 
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the impatient crowd, and the Pope’s sistory Chapel, which is in the private 
Swiss Guards, with their peculiar cos- apartments of the Holy Father, where 
tumes in red, yellow, and black stripes, the cardinals were to receive their ‘‘ red 
designed by Michael Angelo, scanned hats.” It had been the custom to per- 











mg on 


Bronze confessional in St. Peter's cathedral. 





those who entered to see if they were form this ceremony in the _ Sistine 
properly clad. We ascended the Scala Chapel, but of late the Pope does not 
Regia, the royal marble staircase, long even enter this chapel. 

and broad, constructed by Bernini, and Speaking of the Sistine Chapel and 
at the top were ushered into the Con- the wonderful frescoing there, which is 
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LEO XIiil. 


one of the chief 
objects of interest 
to all tourists, the 
great attraction is 
the ‘* Last Judg- 
ment,” by Michael 
Angelo, to which, 
of course, must be 
added the paint- 
ings on the roof. 
Michael Angelo 
was sixty years old 
when he designed 
this work, at the 
requestof Clement 
VII... and it took 


him nearly eight 


years to accom- 
plishit. Paul VI. 
was not pleased 


with the scanty 
clothing of some 
of the figures, and 
expressed as much to Michael Angelo, 
through Messer Biagio, of Cesana, the 
master of ceremonies, who first sug- 
gested the idea to his Holiness. ‘* Tell 
the Pope,” said the painter, ‘* to attend 
more to the reformation of men, and to 
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trouble himself 
less about pict- 
ures;” and for 
his punishment 
Messer Biagio 
had his portrait 
painted, with don- 
key’s ears, among 
the lost. This was 
too much, so he 
complained to the 
Pope. ‘* Where 
has he placed 
you?” asked the 
pontiff. “In 
hell,” replied the 
Master of Cere- 
monies. ‘*'Then,” 
said the witty 
Pope, ‘‘I can do 
nothing. Had he 
placed you in pur- 
gatory I could have 
taken you out of it, but I have no juris- 
diction over hell.” ‘The portrait re- 
mains there to this day. 

The ceremonies at this consistory 
were supposed to take place at ten 
o'clock, so that I had plenty of time 
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to look about me—natural- 
ly, with curious eyes. The 
room was of moderate size, 
and not very light, owing 
partially to being heavily 
frescoed. ‘There were com- 
partments, with seats en- 
closed, on the floor, on three 
sides of the room, for ladies 
to occupy, with the throne 
for his Holiness at the other 
end of the room. Over one 
of the compartments was : 
balcony for the Diplomatic 
Corps. It was a novel sight 
to witness the entrance of 
the representatives of the 
various countries, habilitated 
in their gorgeous apparel of 
velvet, laces, and bright 
colors, and bedecked with 
rare jewels and orders, which 
had been conferred upon 
them by their own and other 
governments. The ringing 
of a huge gong would an- 
nounce the entrance into 
thechapel of each dignitary, 
accompanied by an elegantly 
dressed lady. Two Papal 
attendants clad in purple robes pre- 
ceded them to the balcony stairs; and 
how we watched them all until they 
made their appearance above in the 
balcony, and had greeted each other! 
Some of the ladies were very handsome, 
and one in particular, a Spanish gran- 
dee, was one of the most beautiful 
women I had ever seen. 

As there were no seats in the body 
of the room, the gentlemen were all 
obliged to stand and rest themselves, 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
for over two hours, as the Holy Father 
did not come at the appointed time. 
The room was now filled with several 
hundred selected invited guests, and 
there was scarcely room for the Palatine 
Guards and the Swiss Guards to form a 
line for the entrance of the procession. 
Seeing some richly clad gentlemen 
with doublet and hose, and elaborately 
wrought cloaks with the Elizabethan 
ruffs about their necks, and elegant 
gold chains about their persons, I won- 
dered what position they filled, and, 
overhearing one of them speaking in 
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English, I ventured to address him 
and said: ‘Sir, I observe that you 
are speaking my language, and, having 
a great desire to know what is your rank, 
I should be greatly pleased if you would 
give me the information, and what the 
clothing that you wear indicates.” He 
replied : ‘* With pleasure. I not only 
am an English subject, but I have the 
honor to be a p-p-p-private ;” and then 
he commenced to stutter and repeat his 
words, ‘‘a p-p-p-private chamberlain 
of the p-p-p-p-Pope.” Said I to myself, 
‘** Fine feathers do not always make fine 
birds,” and I nearly laughed in his 
face. 

As Monsignor O’Connel had told me 
to take my kodak and hide it under my 
coat-tails, I vainly attempted to so con- 
ceal it, but was prevented by the Pala- 
tine Guards from using it, although it 
was too dark to obtain good results. 
An officer finally came to me and told 
me I must surrender my kodak unless 
I had a permisso from the Maggior- 
domato. I understood this to mean a 
permission from the major-domo, and 
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learned that he was in the Cortile di St. 
Damaso, or Court of St. Damascus. I 
found there a venerable priest, and en- 
deavored to get the necessary permission, 
but was refused, and I then made up 
my mind to do as Monsignor O’Connel 
advised, ‘‘to brave it through,” and 
returned to the Consistory Chapel, 
kodak in hand. ‘The soldiers again 
besieged me, and 
I had no peace 
until, in my ex- 
tremity, I ad- 
dressed a lady 
seated in one of 
the compartments 
by me, and found, 
to my relief, she 
was an American, 
who agreed to take 
care of my camera, 
and secrete it 
under her skirts 
until I should call 
for it. 

At last the 
guards formed a 
double line, and we 
saw the head of the 
procession coming 
through the Sala 
Ducale, a hall now 
used for the pas- 
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sage of the Royal 
Pontiff. 


The eunuch 
choir from St. 
Peter’s led the 
way; the singing 
was of the finest 
description. — Fol- 
lowing the choir 


was a throng of 
prelates, secret or 
private chamber- 
lains of the Pope, 
heads of religious 
orders, consistorial 
advocates, cardinals 
in violet robes, fol- 
lowed by Pope Leo 
XIII, seated in 
his chair of state, 
sarried on the 
shoulders of six- 
teen priests, all 
richly dressed and 
bending heavily under their burden. 
Two priests followed, each carrying 
a magnificent fan of ostrich plumes, 
held upright in the air on long han- 
dies, the fans containing beneath the 
plumes the crest of the Holy Father. 
The Pope was clad in gorgeous pontif- 
ical robes and wore his jewelled triple- 
crown tiara upon his head. 
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He looked small, emaciated, and fee- 
ble, and well he may, for he is now 
eighty-four years old, and as he has never 
left the Vatican since he ascended the 

-apal throne in 1878, the only exercise 
which he obtains is that within its walls 
and gardens. The feebleness and ex- 
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to eighty-five bishops, the clergy to grow 
from five hundred to nine thousand, and 
Roman Catholic laity to expand from 
one and a half million to nine million of 
communicants. 

One day while visiting St. Paul’s, out- 
side the walls, where St. Paul is buried, 
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treme age of Leo XIII. recall the fact 
that, of the nearly three hundred Popes 
who have lived in Rome, the most of 
them have found their graves there, and 
of the entire number over one hundred 
and fifty Popes are buried in St. Peter’s 
in Rome. ‘The name of Pope Leo XIII. 
in the Roman Catholic Church will live 
in history. 
his great namesake, Leo I., and the 
Gregories and the Innocents. He is in 
touch with his people, who revere him 
for his personal virtues. He is fully 
abreast with the times, and has been a 
bright and shining light in the Roman 
Catholic Church for over half a century. 


He has lived to see the episcopate of his 


Church in America increase from fifteen 


It will figure as the peer of 


I noticed high up in the central nave a 
medallion mosaic picture of every Pope 
who had ever lived in Rome from St. 
Peter down, and there were about a 
dozen blank spaces for the portraits of 
those to come. Pope Innocent IV., in 
1249, bestowed on cardinals, at the 
Council of Lyons, the scarlet hat as 
the insignia of their office. Gradually 
the symbols of rank became what they 
are now. 

Paul II., who loved pomp and state 
and magnificence around him, amplified 
the dress, and desired that the scarlet 
robe should be long enough not only to 
envelope themselves, but also their mules 
and horses when they rode, so that, when 
I saw a priest behind each cardinal at 
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this consistory bearing his train, it at 
once brought to mind the origin of this 
custom. 

One of the new cardinals was from 
Lisbon, and was one of the most mag- 
nificent specimens of manhood that I 
have ever seen. He was about forty 
years of age, over six feet tall, of fine 
physique, regular features, a pale Por- 
tuguese countenance, and hair as black 
as araven’s wing. His dignity of de- 
meanor compared with the gravity of the 
occasion, and, as he walked side by side 
with his smaller brother cardinal-elect, 
he was the observed of all observers. A 
number of the cardinals were quite aged, 
one particularly so, and so feeble in his 
gait that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could keep his place in the pro- 
cession, and he had to be supported by 
two priests throughout. Cardinal Bona- 
parte, a nephew of the great emperor, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was also in the pro- 
cession, and [ noticed the strong family 
likeness as he passed by ; but his days of 
usefulness are ended. THe is mentally 


not much more than a wreck, and but 
little attention is given by him to his 
duties ; his brother cardinals and Leo 
XIII. look upon him as one who has ful- 
filled his mission, and who will never be 
of any further use to the Church. This 
part of the procession attracted more 
attention, naturally, than any other, ex- 
cepting Leo himself, as from this body 
of men must be selected the next Pope, 
and about them must necessarily cluster 
much interest, not only in the Catholic, 
but in the Protestant world. 

The Pope usually wears Peter’s ring, 
or the Fisherman’s ring, which is worn 
by every successive pontiff, with his 
name engraved within it. It is called 
Aunnuls Piscatoris. As the Holy 
Father was carried through the room on 
the shoulders of the sixteen priests, he 
bestowed his blessing upon us by fre- 
quently raising and lowering his right 
arm with the two forefingers extended. 
As he was borne slowly along I noticed 
the flash of diamonds in the ring on his 
right hand, and so stated to my friends 
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Memorial 


on leaving the Vatican. This was dis- 
puted ; I was told that the Popes were 
not allowed to wear diamonds. I in- 
sisted that if he had not on a diamond 
ring my eyes must have greatly de- 
ceived me, and I wrote to Monsignor 
O’Connel, who replied that 1 was cor- 
rect. He said that, while the Pope’s 
ring contained sapphires, in this case 


he wore a ring containing a huge 
diamond set about with small ones. 


This ring was a gift from the Sultan of 
Turkey to his Holiness, in January, 
1888, on the occasion of the Pope hav- 
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ing compieted twenty-five years of his 
bishopric. ‘The ring is valued at fifty 
thousand liras (ten thousand dollars), 
and is willed by his Holiness to the 
Church. 

To return to our subject, as the Pope 
waved his hand in the attitude of 
blessing, all good Catholics bowed the 
head, and, as he passed and blessed the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps in 
their elevated gallery, they laid their 
heads devoutly upon the rail before 
them. 

After fine singing by the choir and 
elaborate cere- 
monies performed, 
with great pomp, 
by his Holiness, he 
placed a sapphire 
ring on the fore- 
finger of each new 
cardinal, thus mar- 
rying them to the 
Church. 

After this the 
Pope retired, being 
borne away by six- 
teen priests blessing 
us as he departed, 
and the procession 
followed on through 
the Sala Ducale, 
the cardinals’ hats 
being carried on a 
pillow by one of the 
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priests. 
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should certainly lose my 
kodak, but by mumbling 
to them, which they 
naturally did not under- 
stand, I got away and stood 
behind a screen in one 
corner of the chapel await- 
ing another opportunity. 
At length the opportunity 
came, and the soldiers 
again made arush for 
me, and I[ assured them 
that I would take no more 
without permission. The 
pleasant-looking officer 
who had at first told me I 
must get a permit from 
the major-domo, stand- 
ing near me, I held up 
one of my fingers to him 
and said in the most be- 
witching manner possible: 
‘* Let me take one picture, 
just one,” and he smiled 
and said something in 
Italian, which I under- 
stood to mean, ‘‘ Go ahead, 
I am not looking at you,” 
and turned his back on 
Royal marble staircase at entrance to Vatican. me. No sooner said than 

done, and I got my first 

All the cardinals then returned and picture in peace and quietness, but the 
walked in procession through the Sala click of my instrument brought the 
Regia, or Royal Hall, to the Sistine soldiers again, and, as the assemblage 
Chapel adjoining the Consistory Chapel, was leaving, I followed them rapidly 
where the Te Deum was sung by the down the Royal Staircase; and, not being 
choir; prayers followed and the new car- held in awe any longer by the dreaded 
dinals remained prostrate 
before the altar, the others 
kneeling around, At the 
close of the services the 
cardinals were congratu- 
lated and embraced their 
new colleagues. 

While the cardinals 
were going through their 
prayers, in the Sistine 
Chapel, as there was good 
light there, I was very 
desirous of taking some 
pictures, and, seeing a good 
opportunity, snapped my 
camera several times. The 
noise attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the soldiers 
of the Swiss Guard, and : 
I thought for a moment IT Sistine Chapel in palace of Vatican. 
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guard, I ‘* pressed 
the button” a num- 
ber of times on 
my way down the 
stairs and through 
the long hall, to 
the bronze gates, 
securing several 
fine views of the 
departing guests. 
As I stood at the 
entrance, and 
looked at a group 
of the Swiss 
Guards, I was told 
by a Roman_ that 
the Pope would not 
have an Italian 
among his Swiss 
Guards ; that they 
were all imported 
from Switzerland 
and spoke only 
German, and 
they were engaged 
because he thought 
they could be 
trusted more 
thoroughly than 
Italians. Itbrought 
to my mind, how- ' 
ever, the fact of : ne nena 
one man who had a va 
been numbered 
among his Swiss 
Guards who was not a Swiss. It was in the Vatican, to the best of my recol- 
John Hl. Surratt, one of the co-con-  lection,for several years before the United 
spirators in the assassination of our be- States Government unearthed him, and 
loved President, Abraham Lincoln; this brought him here to a fruitless trial. 
same Surratt was safely concealed here, CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
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them in clawhammers, sipping 
dryest of all drinks, nor will you 
find them debating the profound 
questions of the day, for dress- 
clothes and formal debate are not 
etiquette here. No ‘‘uneut 
leaves” are read. You will just 
find a number of quiet, dignified 
men divided into groups; some 
in cushioned corners, others 
around little tables, all but a few 
in ordinary business clothes, 
smoking very long pipes, and 
bluing the air with ‘* bacey.” 
Some occasionally swap stories, 
but the conversation is largely 
*‘shop.” Commercial travellers 
are the only men who can talk 
more *‘shop” than your literary 
fellows. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man will probably have a group 
to himself; just as William D. 
Ifowells, Dr. Eggleston, and retir- 
ing Frank Stockton, if they are 
there, will find themselves im- 
prisoned. In another corner, 
Daniel Greenleaf ‘Thompson, sec- 
retary of the Club, and Rossiter 
Johnson, an ex-secretary, are en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. 
Colonel Norton and Hamilton 
Gibson have stepped aside to 
exchange a story or two.  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen lights his pipe as 
he listens to something that 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy is say- 
ing ; while in still another group, 
quite by accident, you will find 
Julius Chambers, Edward 8. Van 
Zile, Duffield Osborne, Howard 
Seely, William Carey, Arthur 
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Gilson 


ROP in at a meeting of the 
Authors Club, and you will 
find about fourscore mem- 
bers carrying out the Club’s 
one object—the promotion 
of social intercourse among 
authors. You will not find 
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Stedman, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
and others of the younger members, 
closely bunched together, exchanging 
many a helpful confidence and sug- 
gestion. The rooms are very comfort- 
ably fitted up, the simple decorations 
including a number of drawings given 
by Seribner’s and The Century, and a 
beautiful plaster cast of Andromeda 
given by John If. Boner. ‘There are a 
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Richard Watson Gilder. 


few good rugs thrown upon the hard-  lightfully social, ready good fellowship 
wood floor, and bookcases (seldom always prevailing, Bohemian in the best 
opened) acting as wallflowers. Now sense, these meetings show the true spirit 
llc. follows supper, a modest affair—the of the institution, and carry out its chief 
Authors Club is modest in everything mission by bringing literary men_ to 
n —and, as in Upper Bohemia, no after- one another’s acquaintance, providing a 
dinner oratory is wanted. Each man_ place where visiting authors may be en- 
simply converses with his neighbor off-  tertained, and where members and their 
hand. Thus, entirely informal and de- friends may meet at regular intervals. 
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William Dean Howells. 


Il. 


THE idea of this institution, now 
twelve years old, was conceived by 
Charles de Kay, who called the attention 
of Messrs. Stedman, Gil’ er, Matthews, 
and others to its needfulucss, and issued 
the first call. These gentlemen, to- 
gether with Noah Brooks, Edward 


Eggleston and Laurence Hutton, met 
at Mr. Gilder’s quaint residence in 
Kast Fifteenth Street (now the home 
of Mr. de Kay), and organized the 
Authors Club, electing Mr. de Kay 
first secretary. The term ‘‘ author” 
was restricted in its constitution to 
‘* writers of published books proper to 
literature, and to those who have a recog- 
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nized place in other kinds of distinct- 
ively literary work.” Before this the 
authors of New York had formed only 
slight and accidental acquaintance with 
one another. Some few had met occa- 
sionally at the Century Club, or the 
Lotos, but there had been nothing like 
esprit de corps. Many members of 
the Authors belong also to the Century, 
and therefore the Century overlaps the 
Authors to some extent, though it does 
not detract from the importance of the 
Authors Club as being the first organi- 
zation in the world solely designed to 
bring authors together socially. ‘Though 
it was recognized that New York writers 
were not of one ‘‘ school,” nor cared to 
be, were not united in striving toward 
one particular goal with the object of 
making a distinctive New York litera- 
ture, yet Mr. de Kay and his friends 
felt sure that if the authors of New York 
would organize, not as an academy, but 
simply as a social club, the results would 
be helpful to all concerned. And so it 
proved. The Association, a success 


from the beginning, 
now enrolls among its 
members nearly every 
author of eminence in 
the city and near by, 
and a large proportion 
of the literary men of 
the country. The 
membership at first 
was limited to one 
hundred and fifty, but 
authors filed in so 
rapidly that the ranks 
opened to admit three 
hundred. Now they 
club together one 
hundred and seventy- 
five strong. 

The Authors Club 
has been copied of late 
yearsin London. Mr. 
de Kay’s idea was that 
the writers should first 
learn to know each 
other ; then combine 
in other, perhaps 
ephemeral, bands a 
society of authors for 
the protection of 
rights, copyright 
league, and so on, 
and do what is necessary without in- 
volving the Club. In London they 
reversed the process. First came the 
business organization ; later, the social. 
Mr. de Kay has helped to start five 
different organizations, namely: Fen- 
cers Club, Authors Club, City Club, 
Municipal Art Society, National Sculp- 
ture Society ; but of none is he more 
pleased to have been a founder than of 
the Authors. It has at least proved 
the folly of the slander on writing men, 
irritable or irascible genius, etc., and it 
has helped many a young fellow brood- 
ing over fancied slights and wrongs to 
see that all is not envy and jealousy in 
this speckled world. 

While there is nothing like literary 
cohesion among the members, there is 
none the less an evident bond of sym- 
pathy among them on social occasions ; 
and while the Club, as a whole, rep- 
resents the literary profession, nearly 
every member is engaged in active ser- 
vice elsewhere. E. C. Stedman, for ex- 
ample, isa banker and broker; Bernard 
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KF. O’Connor is an officer of an engi- 
neering company ; F. Hopkinson Smith 
is both engineer and artist; Hamilton 
Gibson is also an author-artist ; while 
other members prominent in the busi- 
ness world are Andrew Carnegie, Rob- 
ert R. Bowker, and Oscar S. Straus, ex- 
Minister to Turkey. James IH. Bridge 
was for five years literary assistant to 
Herbert Spencer in London, Besides 
these, James IHlerbert Morse and John 
S. White have private schools of high 
standing, and Theodore L. De Vinne is 
the head of a large printing esi«blish- 
ment. Lhe Church is represented by 
the ker. Dr. Frank M. Clendenin, of 
Westchester, who married Horace Gree- 
ley’s daughter Gabrielle ; the Rev. James 
T’. Bixby, of Yon- 
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College of the City of New York, Pro- 
fessor Stoddard; but the largest con- 
tingent comes from Columbia, and 
includes President Seth Low, and Pro- 
fessors Matthews, Boyesen, Woodbury, 
Seligman, Butler, Peck, Drisler, Mayo 
Smith, and Monroe Smith. But what- 
ever a member may be outside, when 
he is at the Club he is simply one thing, 
an author. 

Of course there is a score ef editers 
and holders of positions in publishing 
houses, which calls up one of the most 
interesting features of the Club. I 
refer to the lion and the lamb lying 
dewn together ; that is, the meeting of 
the authors and editors as man to man. 
An old print in the rooms of the 





kers; Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, and the 
Rev. James M. 
Ludlow, of Orange; 
while among. sol- 
diers the Club has 
General Horace 
Porter, Colonel 
Charles Ledyard 
Norton, and Colo- 
nel William C. 
Church, editor of 
the Army and Navy 
Journal, Colonel 
Thomas W. Knox, 
Colonel George E. 
Waring. The law, 
too, has its repre- 
sentatives in Daniel 
Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, Albert Mat- 
thews, William D. 
Foulke, Duftield 
Osborne, David 
Bennett King, 
Leonard Kip, and 
Percival Lowell. 





And the colleges : 
from Johns Hop- 


kins, there is Presi- 
dent Gilman ; from 
Yale, Professor 
Hlenry <A. Beers ; 
from Princeton, 
Professor Ray- 
mond; from Rut- 





is 





gers, Professor Van 
Dvke; from the 





Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
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Club represents an interview between 
an author and a bookseller. ‘The au- 
thor, with painful humbleness and a 
hungry look in his eyes, is offering a 
dog-eared manuscript, and is evidently 
making a child-like appeal in its behalf. 
With the remnants of once respectable 
garments hanging upon his lean and 
lank body, his unkempt long hair fram- 
ing a pinched and sallow face, sunken 
eyes and hollow cheeks, he is a true 
tvpe of extreme asceticism ; plainly, one 
of your poor literary devils. But be- 
hold the bookseller! With clothes of 
courtly elegance, exactly fitting his sleek 
form, a full rounded face, indicative of 
robust health, a fat purse and a self- 
satisfied mind, an altogether solid and 
wholesome citizen, he frowns down 
upon the author and the manuscript 
with pitiless contempt. The picture is 
doubtless realistic, but it is realism of 
old times. It may have been true in 
the days of Milton and Bunyan, of 
Addison, Steele, and poor Goldsmith, 
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and even of Cooper, and 
Halleck, and Irving ; but in 
these present days it is true 
only in the comic papers. 


Such may have been the 
state of things when the 
Drone Club met in some 


convenient tap-room; but 
now, when the Authors Club 
meets in eminently respect- 
able quarters of its own, 
things are quite different. 
The relations between au- 
thors and publishers or edi- 
tors to-day may not be en- 
tirely Utopian, but there is 
at least more independence 
on one side and some civility 
on the other. In no age of 
American literature has 
there been so much writing 
and publishing as at the 
present time. Literary merit 
meets with quick and sub- 
stantial recognition. The 
public demand for good 
work exceeds the supply, so 
that authors command their 
own prices, and publishers 
and editors must pay actual 
value. The fact is, writers 
are better paid to-day than 
ever before, and, if publishers are getting 
rich, so are authors. in the sanctum 
to-day the interview between the literary 
buyer and the literary selicr is conducted 
in a man-to-man fashion, and business 
is transacted on a strict business basis, 
while in social life, authors and pub- 
lishers and editors not only come to- 
gether on common grounds, but are 
glad to meet one another in the spirit 
of good fellowship for the giving and 
taking of helpful ideas and suggestions. 

This last and most pleasing phase 
of modern literary life is now seen 
even in unliterary New York. It pre- 
vails at the Century Club, the Aldine 
Club, and, while it is by no means a 
particular object of the Authors Club, 
it is nevertheless one of the distinctive 
features at their fortnightly meetings. 
Nor do the members of the Club pre- 
meditate the situation, nor attach im- 
portance to it; it is simply a delightful 
accident. It is an accident born of the 
fact that many members of the Authors 
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Club are not only authors, but editors 
as well ; while no small number follow 
at the same time the three callings of 
author, editor, and publisher. For ex- 
ample, Arthur Sherburne Hardy holds 
an editorial chair on the Cosmopolitan ; 
John Kendrick Bangs, on Harper’s ; 
George Cary Eggleston, on the World ; 
C. A. Stoddard, on the Observer ; 
Howard Seeley, on Peterson’s Magazine ; 
Julius Chambers, on the Advertiser ; 
Edward Cary, W. J. Henderson, and 
Charles de Kay, on the 7imes ; Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, on the Outlook ; William 
H. McElroy, on the 7ribune ; Clarence 
Clough Buel and R. U. Johnson, on the 
Century ; Edward P. Mitchell, on the 
Sun; Edward 8. Van Zile writes the 
personal and pertinent column in the 
World, and writes it, too, as few men 
ean; while E. L. Godkin is editor of 
the Hvening Post ; General Lloyd Brice 
is editor of the North American Re- 
view ; Horace Scudder of the Atlantic ; 
Henry M. Alden of Harper's. Then 
there are Rossiter Johnson, John D. 
Champlin, and Ripley Hitchcock hold- 
ing positions in publishing houses, while 
Richard Watson Gilder wields both the 
pen and the blue pencil, and publishes 
books besides. 
Now, when 
editors or pub- 
lishers become 
authors, and 
authors in 
their turn be- 
come editors or 
publishers, is 
it any wonder 
that the rela- 
tions between 
the two should 
become more 
brotherly ? 
Among the 
very newest 
authors ad- 
mitted to the 
Club are Mr. 
George Haven 
Putnam, of the 
publishing 
house which 
bears his name; 
Thomas B. 
Connery, for- 
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merly managing editor of the New 
York Herald and present editor of Once 
a Week; and Irving Bacheller, senior 
partner of a literary syndicate. 

The Club, according to its constitu- 
tion, may elect one honorary member 
resident in the United States every year, 
and this does not prevent the election 
to honorary membership of  distin- 
guished men of letters of other nations. 
The honorary members living over seas 
are James Bryce and Robert Louis 
Stevenson; those among us here are 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, and Donald G. Mitchell. The 
sole representative of womankind in the 
Club is Harriet Beecher Stowe, who is 
an honorary member. 

The Club’s oldest member is the 
novelist Dr. William Starbuck Mayo, 
who is exactly the age of Gladstone ; 
the youngest is Henry Harland (Sydney 
Luska), who has ten published books to 
his credit, exactly double the number 
against the name of his venerable author- 
comrade. So here you find those who 
have won their spurs, and those trying 
to win them, enjoying one another’s 
society at the Authors Club, the fort- 
nightly gatherings being especially help- 
ful to young 
authors wait- 
ing for recog- 
nition. 


III. 


THE Club at 
first met at the 
houses of its 
members. 
Later, it was 
hospitably ac- 
commodated in 
the studio of 
the Tile Club, 
where it re- 
mained till 
1884, when the 
authors fitted 
up pleasant 
rooms of their 
own in West 
Twenty-fourth 
Street. After 
six years of life 
the exigencies 
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of business forced them to move again, 
so they went around the corner to 
their present quarters in ‘Twenty-third 
Street. On meeting night, which oc- 
curs every other Thursday, each mem- 
ber may bring one guest. In_ this 
way the Club has had the pleasure of 
meeting many distinguished men not 
included in the membership of the 
Club. General William T. Sherman 
came one evening; and Bishop Potter, 
David Dudley Field, Lowell, Whittier, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Paul Bourget, 
came at different times. There is sel- 
dom any lionizing, no matter how dis- 


tinguished the visitor. Even if Mr. 
William Shakespeare himself, or Mr. 


Francis Bacon, should happen in, each 
would be treated in an off-hand, ‘‘ How 
are you Bill or Frank” manner, just 
as an ordinary member. An excep- 
tion to the rule has been made, how- 
ever, in three or four instances. ‘The 
Club gave a public reception to Marion 
Crawford in 1892, a very enjoyable and 
interesting affair. 


Owing to a well founded dread of the 
foolish paragrapher, ladies were kept 
rigidly and religiously outside of the 
Authors Club, until woman’s rights 
were suddenly recognized, and a ‘‘ La- 
dies’ Night ” was held. The first was so 
thoroughly enjoyable that another was 
held in 1892, and still another in the 
present year. A woman who attends 
one of these gatherings must either be 
the wife of a member, or eligible to 
membership if she were aman. Only 
four women who have attended thus 
far are said to have possessed both 
qualifications. These were Mrs. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard, author of many 
novels ; Mrs. George Parsons Lathrop, 
otherwise Rose Hawthorne, daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of two 
volumes of poems; Mrs. James Herbert 
Morse, author of two books, and the 
granddaughter of Isaac 'T. Hopper, the 
well-known Quaker philanthropist ; and 
Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, author of several 
books, and daughter of Professor A. C. 
Kendrick, the noted Greek scholar of 
Rochester. 

IV. 

THE bibliography? Interesting, of 
course. ‘The Club’s library, at present 
in charge of Mr. Alexander Black, con- 
tains a large proportion of the collected 
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works of the members. The total num- 
ber of books actually published by all 
the members, living and dead, is eleven 
hundred and sixty; which number is 
exclusive of all edited works and trans- 
lations. This means an average of six 
books from every member. Many, of 
course, have books to their credit, far 
in excess of the average. William Dean 
Howells leads with forty-two. Close 
upon him follows Thomas W. Knox, 
who, with forty books—nearly all for 
young people—has certainly done his 
best to ruin his chance of getting in 
at the Pearly Gate. Next among the 
regular members 
comes Frank Stock- 
ton with twenty-six 
books ; then Mon- 
cure D. Conway 
with twenty-one ; 
Messrs. Boyesen 
and Clemens with 
twenty each; 
Charles Dudley 
Warner with nine- 
teen; Messrs. La- 
throp, Egan, and 
Kdward Eggleston, 
each with sixteen ; 
and ILorace KE. 
Scudder with fif- 
teen. The hono- 
rary members are 
led by Mrs. Stowe, 
who has thirty-six 
published books 
credited her. Fol- 
lowing this lady 
comes Matthew 
Arnold with thirty- 
five books; Robert Louis Stevenson 
with twenty-six; Dr. Holmes with 
twenty-five ; and Richard Henry Stod- 
dard with eleven. The smallest num- 
ber of original books against any name 
is, of course, one ; and of these there are 
twenty-three instances. 


7. 

THe Authors Club has built its own 
monument. It is a book containing 
the original contributions of more than 
two-thirds of the Club—a medley of 
literary things singularly fascinating, 
and interestingly representative of 
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American letters. In a large oaken 
frame, in the Club’s home, are four 
electrotype plates—a title page, a page 
of poetry, another of prose, and a colo- 
phon—each of which had played its 
mechanical part in the make-up of 
** Liber Seriptorum: ‘The First Book 
of the Authors Club.” Turn to one of 
the tables, and you will find the book 
itself, richly clothed in brown levant, 
stamped in classic lines, and bearing 
the legend ‘‘ Liber Scriptorum.” <A 
portly, decorous, elegant book, like a 
well-bred scholar. 

The book was made to help pay for a 
permanent home. 
On the Club’s re- 
moval from its 
quarters in'T'wenty- 
fourth Street the 
question of obtain- 
ing permanent 
Club rooms was 
discussed, and it 
was proposed to 
publish a book and 
set apart the pro- 
ceeds as the nucleus 
of a building fund. 
Rossiter Johnson, 
who conceived the 
idea of the ‘*‘ Liber 
Scriptorum,” and 
proposed it to the 
Club, deserves full 
credit for it. The 
proposal met with 
general favor, and 
in response to the 
invitation to write 
for the book one 
hundred and nine members sent in 
contributions, which are here presented 
in the best typographical dress that 
the De Vinne Press can furnish. 
Every article in every copy of the 
book is signed by its author with 
pen and ink. ‘This feature is unique. 
The obtaining of these signatures proved 
to be the most difficult problem con- 
nected with the task. Several of the 
contributors were in Europe, another 
was just setting out for Japan, another 
was suddenly ordered by his physician 
to cruise in the Mediterranean, another 
was possessed by a desire to see the 
Hawaiian Islands, and two others ap- 
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peared to the committee to have nothing 
to do but cross the Atlantic in the 
wrong direction while the sheets they 
were to sign were passing them in mid- 
ocean on another steamer. Every pre- 
caution was taken to elude the proverbial 
stupidity of custom houses, 

At length, after much tribulation and 
many adventures, all returned in safety 
to the anxious committee. One set had 
been signed in Rome, another in Naples, 
one in Paris, three in England, three on 
the Pacific slope, and one in Constanti- 
nople ; some at the homes of the authors, 
and many at the De Vinne Press—more 
than 27,000 signatures in all. 

The committee, of whose labor this 
superb presentation of the Club manu- 
scripts is a product, consists of those 
indefatigable workers, Rossiter Johnson, 
John Denison Champlin, and George 
Cary Eggleston. 

Henry Abbey leads the way with a 
lyric poem; then comes an essay by 
Felix Adler; next a descriptive poem 
by O. Cyrus Auringer; and then—but 
there ! to enumerate one hundred and 
nine poems, essays, stories, reminis- 
cences, and what not, is obviously im- 
possible. One wishes that a magazine, 
like an accordion, would stretch apart 
indefinitely. 

‘Each contribution,” writes Mr. 
Alexander Black, the librarian, in a 
recentre view of the book, ‘‘carries un- 


der the title the name of the author, 
evidently against the possibility that the 
reader may not be able to master the 
pen-signature at the end. These pen- 
signatures are illustrative of the fact 
that some people still write very incom- 
prehensively, but, on the average, 
authorial signatures are more readable 
than they once were. The smallest 
signature is that of Felix Adler; the 
largest, that of Poultney Bigelow ; the 
most dainty is that of Stephen Henry 
Thayer ; the most inky and violent, that 
of Laurence Hutton; the simplest, pos- 
sibly, is that of H. M. Alden; the most 
unreadable, that of Horace Porter ; the 
mostingenious, thatof Hamilton Gibson ; 
the most Thackerayesque, that of Henry 
Harland ; the most eccentric, that of 
R. R. Bowker; and the most artistic, 
that of Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
I. HH. Boyesen presses Mr. Bigelow hard 
for size. Clinton Scollard is close after 
Mr. Thayer in the delicacy of the sig- 
nature, and Howard Seeley will take 
artistically second place after Mr. Sted- 


man. Mark Twain writes frankly and 
legibly, and with a neat decorative 
swing. Richard Watson Gilder skil- 


fully skirts the boundaries of the per- 
plexing. Bill Nye is modest, asking 
indulgence only for a little swagger 
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after getting through the irksomeness 
of the signature itself. Edward Eggle- 
ston writes faintly, near the margin ; 
his brother, George Cary Eggleston, 
runs across the page. The name of 
Elbridge S. Brooks is like one of his 
medieval chariots. Andrew Carnegie 
has a truly literary rather than a com- 
mercial signature. 
Moncure D. Con- 
way leaves the ‘‘ D” 
rather lonesomely 
separated from that 
which goes before 
and that which 
comes after. There 
is an epicurean fas- 
tidiousness in the 
script of George H. 
Ellwanger, a crisp 
movement in that 
of Harold Frederic, 
a solidity in that of 
Parke Godwin, a 
swift slanting ad- 4 
vance in that of t 
Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, a brief, un- 
shaded legibility in 
that of John Hay,a 
rambling corner-of- 
the-play-book un- 
preciseness to that 
of Bronson Howard, a nervous con- 
scientiousness to that of William D. 
Howells, and a frank, print-like grace 
to that of Rossiter Johnson. George 
Parsons Lathrop leaves his family name 
somewhat separated from the two that 
go before. Brander Matthews follows 
his whimsical last paragraph with a 
chuckling script. James Herbert Morse 
writes one of those signatures which 
even a compositor could read, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler one of those 
that invite confidence, but often prove 
deceitful in the analysis. The ‘‘ Noah ” 
of Noah Brooks would be a magnificent 
mystery without the useful accompany- 
ing print. Percival Lowell, before 
going to Japan, signed his name on 
slender slips of linen paper, which are 
pasted in place—the unique instance 
in which a signature is not actually 
written on the printed page.” 

Of this superb and remarkable volume, 
two hundred and fifty copies have been 








printed—or two hundred and fifty-one, 
for one copy goes to the library of the 
Club itself. All but afew of these two 
hundred and fifty copies have been sold 
at one hundred dollars apiece. The 
original manuscripts have been inlaid 
and bound, and are now offered for 
sale to the highest bidder. 

When the project 
was proposed to the 
Authors Club each 
contributor was re- 
quested to make 
such manuscript, as 
regards color and 
size of paper, ink, 
and so on, as he 
is accustomed to 
make. The com- 
mittee wanted the 
manuscripts to be, 
not uniform, but 
characteristic ; and 
they present the 
greatest possible 
variety. For in- 
stance, Mark 
Twain’s story is 
written on twenty- 
six sheets of 
medium sized pea- 


pans Sr: Se green paper, in a 


clear, even hand, 
with very few interlineations ; while 
Charles Dudley Warner’s essay covers 
eight rather large sheets of white paper, 
and is written in purple ink in a fine and 
not very legible hand. William D. How- 
ells’s poem is written on old-fashioned 
blue paper, one stanza on each sheet, with 
bright green ink, in a clear, neat hand. 
Bronson Howard fills thirty small sheets 
with very large writing, containing many 
erasures that look as if he had made 
them with the end of his finger dipped 
in the ink-bottle. George Parsons 
Lathrop’s story fills twenty-five large 
white sheets with writing resembling 
that which was common at the begin- 
ning of the century; while Harold 
Frederic gets his story on six large 
sheets, in a very fine writing, which is 
as regular and legible as print. He 
uses blue ink. Still another story, by 
Edward Eggleston, covers fourteen 
large sheets with fine but wide-spaced 
writing and many interlineations. Pro- 
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fessor Boyesen’s poem is in a very 
large, heavy hand, and covers nine 
sheets. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s 
is in a beautiful condensed hand, on 
seven small sheets. The Club is in 
no wise anxious to part with its unique 
treasure, and the person who wants it 
must name a very large figure. 


VI. 

Tue Authors Club has no president. 
The ruling power is vested in an Execu- 
tive Counci! of nine trustees. When a 
new member is proposed a Membership 
Committee of twelve decides his fate. 

The Club’s purse has none of that 
proverbial flatness which is supposed to 
characterize the purse of all ‘‘ literary 
fellers.” In this instance there is a very 
snug sum in the bank, besides a contin- 
gent fund of ten thousand dollars, which 
the Club accepted from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie in 1890. 

The Club’s rule regarding the resi- 
dence of members is that more than 
fifty percentum of the active members 
shall reside in or within twenty-five 
miles of New York City. A glance at 
the list shows that sixty-four, or about 
one in three, live out of town. Of 
these, more than half live within twenty- 


five miles of the city—at least near 
enough to run in for the Club meetings. 
A number have already been mentioned 
in connection with out-of-town colleges. 
Besides these, from other places, a 
double quartet, consisting of Messrs. 
Carleton, Black, Seeley, Van Zile, Os- 
borne, Adams, Gibson, and Mayo Smith, 
comes from over the bridge; Messrs. 
Bangs and Bixby commute from Yon- 
kers ; Abbey comes down from Kings- 
ton ; Stephen Hl. Thayer, from Tarry- 
town ; and O. C. Auringer from Lake 
George, and Leonard Kip from the 
State capital. Frank Stockton runs 
over from his country house, ‘* The 
Holt,” at Convent Station, New Jer- 
sey ; Noah Brooks and Rev. James M. 
Ludlow also escape from Jersey on 
meeting nights; while from quaint old 
New Rochelle comes Bronson Howard, 
and from romantic New London, Wal- 
ter Learned and George Parsons La- 
throp. There are, however, about 
twenty-five members at present living 
at too great a distance from the city to 
get to the club often. Messrs. Bigelow, 
Frederic, and Isaac Henderson, for in- 
stance, are living in London, while W. 
J. Stillman is in Rome. Bill Nye has 
taken up his abode temporarily in North 
Carolina, and farther south yet, in 
Florida, Kirk Munro has made _ his 
home. In the West live two poet mem- 
bers—Riley and Field ; and out at the 
Golden Gate, John Vance Cheney. 
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George A. Hibbard, whose charming 
club story, ‘The Governor,” won him 
his spurs, lives in Buffalo; while Pro- 
fessor Clinton Scollard lives in the town 
of this State which bears his Christian 
name. Among the sons of New Eng- 
land belonging to the Club are William 
Young, in New Hampshire, Messrs. 
Whiting, Webb, Royce, Norton, Rhodes, 
Griffin, Scudder, and E. §S. Brooks, 
Bellamy and Olmsted, from Massachu- 
setts ; and from Rhode Island, Colonel 
Waring. 

We must not forget that whole-souled 
man who used to come down from 
Cornwall-on-the-IHudson. ‘This man 
wrote ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away” and a 
dozen other equally delightful things, 
yet never seemed to think he had writ- 


ten anything worth mentioning. The 
members of the Authors Club have 


most happy recollections of meetings to 
which, at spring-tide, Mr. E. P. Roe 
would come down from his country 
place with great clusters, first of cherry 
blossoms, then of apple blossoms, 
enough for every member to carry home 
a blossom-laden twig, sweet and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Roe took great pride in his 
strawberry beds. So when these fat, 
red bits of deliciousness peeped up 
above the green, he would invite the 
Club to come up on a Saturday and en- 
joy his strawberries with him. Three 
successive seasons, the last being in 
June, 1888, his invitation was accepted 
by many of the authors, who found the 
excursion most delightful. Again, 
when sunny autumn came round, Mr. 
Roe would come down to the Club 
bringing great baskets filled to the brim 
with bunches of big, shiny luscious 
grapes, a bunch for every one of his 
fellow-authors. 

‘lo have a permanent and fire-proof 
home is now the Club’s ambition, and 
it is considering an offer of such quar- 
ters in a fashionable but central part 
of the city. If they accept the offer 
the quarters will be built with a spe- 
cial view to the needs of the Club. 


There will be separate committee and 
dining rooms, and other arrangements, 
giving the Club more facilities for enter- 
taining than they have yet been blessed 
with. 


As the building will be fire- 
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proof, the library can be completed, 
many other treasures of literature can 
be safely gathered about them, and 
there the Club will meet and smoke and 
talk, and enjoy good fellowship for a 
long time to come. And, as for the 
future of the Authors Club, it will 
grow with the literary growth of the 
city. 

This article is not in any sense in- 
tended as a review of the literature of 
New York ; nor is it even an attempt 
to parade the city’s men of letters ; it is 
intended merely as a record of the im- 
pressions of an outsider who has enjoyed 
the great privilege of visiting the 
Authors Club, and of meeting the men 
who make it, together with a bare state- 
ment of what seemed a few rather in- 
teresting facts relating to the Club and 
to its members. If beyond this it 
serves any purpose, it is to show that if 
New York ts not literary, if it is indif- 
ferent to developing a worthy literature, 
if there is no New York ‘‘ school,” it is 
not because of the want of organization 
and consolidation on the part of the 
makers of literature, but because, in the 
broadness of their art, they cover all 
*“schools,” and jnclude all fields of 
literary work. 

















HREE o’clock on a June 
afternoon, the hottest 
time of a perfect sum- 
mer’s day. Everything 
round the old house is 
quiet for a while, and 
the sunshine only enters 
here and there through 
the cracks in the green 
venetian blinds, lighting 
up the cool, shaded in- 
terior, where a man is 
lying on the wicker sofa, asleep, and 
dreaming, doubtless, to the drowsy ac- 
companiment of the hum of bees in 
the lindens, the subdued click of a 
mowing machine in the fields beyond, 
and the soft twitter of swallows under 
the eaves. 

A little breeze flutters the lace cur- 
tains in and out, and the loose leaves of 
a manuscript rustle to the floor as the 
blind swings back, disclosing a glimpse 
of the blue waters of the bay over the 
low shrubbery in front, and bringing a 
whiff of new cut grass and a breath 
of salt from the incoming tide. In the 
cooler atmosphere the dreamer stirs as 
if about to wake, and murmurs, ‘‘ I am 
coming, wait,” while a curiously sweet 
fragrance seems to fill the room, as a 
puff of warm air follows the sea breeze, 
and the creamy odor of blossoming 
heliotrope penetrates the senses. The 
sleeper wakes suddenly, saying, ‘‘ Mil- 
died, I am here,” and gazes eagerly 
towards the door; then, frowning 
slightly as the perfume of the flowers 
becomes apparent, raises himself and 
looks at his surroundings with a puzzled 
expression, as if wondering over his 
dream, which has been so strangely 
vivid that he seems still to see the figure 
in the doorway to whom he called in 
vain. Realizing from the stillness that 
he is indeed alone, he sighs impatiently ; 
then, as his eyes light upon the papers 
fallen from his hand upon the floor, a 
look of relief comes over his face, and 
stooping down he picks up the scattered 
leaves, noticing as he does so how strong 
the odor of heliotrope is, and thinks it 
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is no wonder that he dreamed of the 
old days with her ; while aloud he tells 
himself, now is a chance ‘o read over, 
for the last time, the story of his younger 
life, and here, amid old associations, close 
his account with the past; and, with a 
glance at his watch that shows him it is 
still early, he begins to turn the pages 
of the closely written sheets before him ; 
while in the room above a dark-haired 
girl is wondering, as she sits by her 
window overlooking the garden, why 
Jack Tremaine, with whom she _ has 
promised to go rowing at five o’clock, 
should always try to be so reserved and 
prosaic with her, and what makes him 
dislike heliotrope so much. 


THE JOURNAL. 


It is strange how Vividly one recalls 
certain incidents of childhood and early 
life, and how, years afterward, some 
trivial and seemingly unimportant event 
will stand out with the clearness of life. 
They say we change and our emotions 
grow so complex from year to year that 
there is no possibility of the permanence 
of ideas or lasting impressions being 
made. And yet, what if this change, 
as we call it, were but a gradual devel- 
opment of the original, a development 
of what was or is always there, only 
that we cannot discern clearly the 
changeless soul within, and by the out- 
ward forms are confused and_ baffled ? 
This, it seems to me, is perhaps an ex- 
planation of what we call intuitions, 
impressions, affinities, and the like, only 
a clearer spiritual insight and a knowl- 
edge of the actual personality which is 
always there, always the same—the 
ego, the essence, the spirit, the soul, 
so named in every language until the 
memory faints under the weight of 
terms and the struggle to define the 
undefinable. 

I remember so distinctly the first 
times I ever saw her, each one as if it 
were but yesterday. ‘They are all there, 
those memory pictures, though put by, 
as it were, for a time, in the hurry and 
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the stress of life and living, ready at a 
touch, a word, a perfume, to start into 
life and thought, as real, more real than 
before. 

It was in the old south room, I re- 
member, that we were all sitting at 
breakfast when she came in, escorted by 
a small white kitten and a large fat 
nurse. The latter placed her in a high 
chair after she had gravely said good 
morning to us. I sat on oneside of her 
father, facing her, and she seemed at 
first to rather resent the familiarity 
with which he treated me, and looked 
at me solemnly over the edge of her 


silver mug when he said, ‘‘ Speak 
to Jack, Keturah, and tell him you 


are glad he is here.” She murmured 
something polite but inarticulate, which 
was lost in the depths of the silver mug, 


and I heard her mother, I think, saying - 


in an explanatory tone to my aunt, 
‘* Yes, it is absurd to let a child wear so 
old a color, and dress her so oddly ; but 
Tom, my husband, has a fancy for it, 
and will have her so in the morning.” 
The dress, I now noticed, was a little 
lilac or heliotrope wrapper made quite 
long, and her pale golden hair was gath- 
ered up ina knot on top of her head, 
making her appearance very odd no 
doubt, particularly as she had an old- 
fashioned expression. She was not, per- 
haps, as I think of it now, a very pretty 
child, but there was something quaint 
and very dainty about her, like a piece 
of faintly-tinted porcelain with a deli- 
cate bloom over the whole, and her 
small airs and graces were attractive. 
She seemed to me then very wonderful, 
and, being different from the other little 
girls of my acquaintance, impressed me 
deeply. Indeed, following out my the- 
ory, one might say that then and there 
I fell in love with her, though our com- 
bined ages barely numbered seventeen 
years. However, as may be imagined, 
these reflections hardly occurred to me 
at our first meeting, and I remembered, 
in fact, only two incidents of my visit 
distinctly, and the scene at breakfast is 
most clearly defined. I even knew that 
she ate some creamed potatoes very 
daintily with a small silver fork, an1 
when I tried them and found them not 
at all to my liking, she looked at me 
reproachfully, and asked her papa if she 
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could give them to her kitten, when he 
laughed and said, ‘‘ yes.” She put them 
on a plate, while the small pussy seemed 
to enjoy them almost as much as her 
mistress. 

After we had finished, Mildred, 
Keturah, fair one with golden locks, 
baby, and pussy, as she was variously 
called, until I began to feel quite 
aggrieved at my own lack of names, 
came up to me, still holding the white 
kitten in her arms, and said, ‘‘ Will 
you come with us, Jack, and get a 
magnolia for papa?” I regret to state 
that, though the English of the sentence 
was good, she pronounced it as if spelled 
magenolia, and I felt quite proud be- 
‘ause I knew it was wrong, but wisely 
said nothing. 

We went outside on the piazza, and 
down a flight of steps into the flower 
garden, she leading the way, and daintily 
holding up the train of her little gown, 
talking more to the kitten than to me, 
though she was not at all shy in her 
manner. ‘‘ We always get something 
for papa’s buttonhole, don’t we, pussy ? 
Most times he likes geraniums, but the 
magnolias are just out now, and he’ll 
want one to take with him to town.” 
The flower garden, to which I followed 
her, consisted of a few beds of old-fash- 
ioned flowers edged with box, and a great 
many flowering shrubs. A magnolia, 
with its pure odorous blossoms and glossy 
dark leaves, was just now in full bloom. 
Mildred seemed to know each flower, and 
explained their names to me and what 
they meant in a grave way, as if she 
were instructing me. She loved them 
all almost like pets, and it seemed 
strange to my boyish ideas to be so fond 
of things that are not alive, and I took 
much more interest in the kitten and 
herself ; but when she asked me sud- 
denly after showing me a tall white 
lily, her special pride, if I thought a 
fairy could hice in it, I began to think 
she was very young even for me, and | 
think I laughed at her, boy-like. She 
didn’t seem to mind it, and just then a 
beautiful yellow butterfly lighted on a 
rose near us, and | hurriedly flung my 
hat over him, too late, of course, and 
Mildred, to my surprise, shrieked ex- 
citedly, ‘Oh, dear, you have let him 
go, and he is a ‘ Turnis,’” naming his 











species. ‘‘T’ll get the net.” ‘ There 
he goes.” ‘*That’s not the way to 
make ‘lections.’” I found she meant 
collections, having quite a good one of 
her own which I saw later, but we be- 
came much more intimate over our pur- 
suit of our yellow friend, and a few 
moments later we brought up very hot 
and flushed under the side windows near 
a bed of beautiful blossoms, whose pecu- 
liar fragrance filled the air so that | 
noticed it at once, and asked her what 
they were. 

She was standing close beside me, as 
I spoke, and her yellow hair ha 
down over her shoulders in 
curls, her little gown traile 
grass, her cheeks were flush 
grave gray eyes lighted tp 
ment,and she looked very di 
the staid little maiden of hs 
ago. a Jack, 7 _ she e < “} 






y, Cyer. 


it my flower, , and that’s vie I al ways 
wear this color, because he likes it so,” 
holding her little gown close to it, and 
picking a bunch of the fragrant. blos- 
soms. ‘* Smell rte ; isn’t it good ?” and 
she buried her face in the flowers. I 
did the same, and felt the sensation 
then, as now, almost of irritation, as if 
there was something in the creamy odor 
that eluded me, some subtle spiritual 
essence, buried deep, that clung around 
the tiny purple stars, and seemed some- 
thing more than the mere perfume of a 
flower ; while the picture of the little 
maiden in her violet gown that seemed 
a part of the flowers at her feet, stand- 
ing among the heliotrope blossoms, with 
the summer sunshine on her golden 
hair, touched the deepest chord of feel- 
ing in my boyish nature, and left upon 
my memory a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
scene. 

The kitten suddenly bursting in upon 
us created a diversion in the flower bed, 
and, as we heard some one valling, 
«Children, where are you?” we left hur- 
riedly for the piazza, while Mildred told 
me that the real reason that we both 
liked the smell so much was because it 
reminded us of something we loved to 
eat, and she always called it the ice- 
cream flower on that account. 

Of the rest of my visit I remember 
nothing distinctly, except that we were 
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always together, and became great 
friends. Yet, through all the years that 
were to come, the memory of that morn- 
ing never faded, and, though time and 
distance separated us almost forever, 
she has always seemed the same, never 
really absent from my life. 

The next time we met after we had 
grown up at all, she was a girl of six- 
teen or seventeen, and I a very conscious 
boy a few years older. She had com- 
pletely forgotten me, as was quite natu- 
ral, [ suppose, though she knew who I 
was when her mother, Mrs. Stuart, pre- 
ed me, and was very gracious in her 
ar. Her fathe x had died 6 some o yer u's 


srt he 3 gur-ehil sdhood’s 8 later : years 
opt early ‘yot:th, utterly apart in 
Way, in all associations. Yet to 
‘sgemed so unlike a stranger, and, 
for the fact of our both bei ‘ing older, 
3¢ like my little lady of the heliotrope, 
that I could not bring myself to treat 
her as she evidently expected, and, in 
consequence, must have appeared very 
silent and dull. 

She talked, as girls generally do, about 
dances, the people she knew, her friends, 
etc. ‘“‘DidI knowsuchaone?” But I 
answered very lamely, while: she in- 
spected me a little gravely, and becom- 
ing rather bored, suggested that we 
should walk on after her mother. 

It happened to be a small garden 
party at which we had met; and, as we 

walked along the shady paths together, 
was conscious that we were repeating 
our first experience, and with a glance 
at her white and lilac gown, and her 
shade hat trimmed with some delicate 
purple flowers, I plunged boldly into 
reminiscences of our childhood ; that 
seemed to amuse her, for she laughed 
at some of my inquiries about the old 
places and people, and, when I spoke of 
the white kitten, said she was just as 
fond of cats as ever, and had three at 
home. More personal incidents I did 
not venture upon, and she suddenly 
remarked, rather wonderingly, ‘‘ But I 
don’t see how you can remember so 
much about me and all these things. | 
never associated you with Lyndhurst in 
any way, though I’ve heard of you, of 
course, from mamma, and I suppose | 
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must have seen you there?” It seemed 
useless to explain, so I answered that 
possibly she had had more to think 
about than myself, and knew so many 
people ; but, as my memory was rather 
retentive, I therefore had not forgotten 
her. She was a trifle vexed at the 
memory hit, and became very digni- 
fied and superior again, reminding me 
strongly of her childish manner when I 
once teased her to kiss me. 

Just then the path opened out, and 
we came upon a circle of green lawn 
with an old stone fountain, near which 
a bed of purple and cream white blos- 
soms filled the air with their deli- 
cious scent. Mildred exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
beautiful heliotrope, I must have some!” 
and walked quickly té‘vard tfre- fotvers, 
while I followed more slowly thinking 
of the strangeness of it al!—the same 
scene, though different in, a way,‘ onr 
eyes only blinded for a timé; and yet, 
as she stood beside the heliotrope ir’ the 
sunshine, looking toward me, and suid, 
‘** Please get me some,” I looked at her 
steadily, and a flash of remembrance 
came into her eyes, as the fragrance of 
the flowers filled the air; and when, 
stooping down, I picked a bunch of the 
purple blossoms, and placed them in her 
hands, she laughed a little nervously, 
and said, ‘‘ You know I love them so 
that I always wear some bit of the color, 
and long ago I used to call them the 
ice-cream flower.” ‘* Yes, I know,” I 
answered, ‘‘and remember perfectly 
when you told me, not so long ago. 
Ilave you no faintest recollection, Mil- 
dred ?” She looked at me a moment 
in surprise, and then a faint blush col- 
ored her face, as, almost unconsciously, 
she answered, ‘‘I think I do begin to 
remember something, and it seems as 
if we two had been here before to-day, 
Jack.” 

Whether we would have progressed 
much further in our intimacy, or her 
dawning remembrance of me would 
have brought us more together, remains 
unknown, for at that moment Mrs. 
Stuart appeared, and, perhaps divining a 
somewhat embarrassed situation in our 
expression, she hurried her daughter 
away, saying it was so late; and I 
was left with a vivid memory of having 
held a small hand in a suéde glove in 
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my own for an instant, and a visiting 
card of mamma’s in my possession, gaz- 
ing stupidly after two retreating figures. 

Luck was certainly against me, for 
when, filled with hope at renewing the 
acquaintance which meant so much to 
me, I went to see them next day, I was 
told they had gone to the country, and 
a little later heard of their departure for 
durope. 

Mildred was quite well off, and her 
mother evidently proposed that she 
should be properly brought out, and 
finished by travel abroad ; and so, for 
several years, though I eagerly collected 
any news of her and kept myself pretty 
well posted as to what she was doing, I 
never saw or heard directly from her at 
all. - ia 

Meaiiwhile, I grew older and, to some 
degied, wiser in the ways of the world, 
‘and lived, or was supposed to live, the 
usual life of the average young man ; 
‘not original in any way, though a lack 
‘of real interest in anything outside 
my work, and a general wish to be 
asily amused, kept me from going very 
deeply below the surface of things, and 
[ made few intimate friends in conse- 
quence. 

One more or less absorbing idea, how- 
ever, was always before me, and seemed 
in some way a part of my life; and, 
though I never analyzed this feeling 
about Mildred, I was yet perfectly con- 
scious of its existence, and always when 
I pictured the future it played a promi- 
nent part in my life. It was as if some- 
thing that really belonged to me had 
been lent or left with some one else for 
a time, and I knew perfectly what was 
being done with it, sure, apparently, 
that some day it would be returned to 
its rightful owner ; and the actual fact 
that we were separated for a time did 
not lessen my interest in the least. This 
foolish fancy—illusion, love, call it what 
you will—dominated me more than | 
knew, until one day, when I found 
myself in a position to make more by a 
radical change of plans and place, by 
accepting an opening offered to me in 
the West, I was startled to find how 
hard it would be for me to break off all 
connections with New York, and my so 
far uneventful life, and, just when she 
was on her way home at last, take 

















myself once more out of sight and 
mind. 

Illusion and sentiment, however, do 
‘not count for much at times when one’s 
whole future duty and life career is so 
apparent, and [ found myself in a state 
of feverish excitement, so I preferred to 
leave almost at once. 

I was practically alone in the world ; 
both my parents were dead, and my 
sisters all married but one, the young- 
est. She was unprovided for, and | 
was the only one to look out for her, 
and now the chance of a successful 
career was opened to me; while, if I 
stayed on at home, a fairly comfortable 
but totally unambitious living was se- 
cured. 

Hurriedly making ready, I received 
an invitation to a ball at the Stuarts’, at 
Mildred’s, of whose arrival I had just 
heard, and was determined to see her 
once more. I made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to find her at home in the 
afternoon, but received no word from 
her; and then, as the dance was close at 
hand and I was so busy, left it with a 
dawning sense of hopelessness until the 
night of her ball. 

Every one spoke of the débutante’s 
money, her personal appearance, and 
her mother’s social ambition; only Z 
seemed to be the veriest outsider, and 
one night at the club I nearly involved 
myself in a row with a man who had 
made some more than usually familiar 
remark about Mildred’s success abroad. 
It was perfectly harmless as he meant it, 
and I was in no position to take offence 
at it, the acute consciousness of which 
made me still more irritated at myself 
and him. No one suspected the reason, 
however, [am thankful to say, and to 
this day the man, a good enough sort of 
fellow, probably wonders at my un- 
called-for rudeness. 

One more idiocy I was guilty of. I 
sent her, the day of the ball, a large and 
not at all satisfactory (to me) box of 
heliotrope, that was probably lost among 
the countless other bouquets, and, as it 
was anonymous, conveyed little or no 
meaning to her. But it was a mild sat- 
isfaction to myself, and I was slightly 
comforted by the thought as I dressed 
and went toward the house that night. 
All the usual accessories of a large 
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function of the kind in New York were 
more than complete, and the house, an 
immense one, seemed very beautiful as 
we entered. I saw very little of it all, 
being, for once in my life, in a state of 
extreme agitation—over what, or why, it 
would be hard to say, as I certainly 
could not have had any grounds what- 
ever for feeling or expecting anything 
beyond the ordinary reception accorded 
to most of the guests. We neared the 
door of the room where they were re- 
ceiving, and I saw a tall, very fair girl 
standing beside Mrs. Stuart and bowing, 
somewhat distantly, over a mass of bou- 
quets, to the stream of arrivals. Her 
pale golden hair was gathered into a sort 
of coronet on top of her head, and there 
were some tiny purple flowers fastencd 
into it in some way. Iler gown was not 
white, something more creamy, with a 
changing sheen of purple light upon the 
clinging gauzy folds that trained be- 
hind her. Her cheeks were slightly 
flushed, and yet her gray eyes seemed as 
grave as ever. Rather taller than I re- 
membered her, and grown in some ways 
older, with that indescribable air of self- 
possession and repose that only contact 
with the world and society can give. 
She did not even see me, but I knew 
her instantly, my little lady of the helio- 
tropes, in her flower gown, with her 
serious, faintly-tinted face and the white 
kitten in her arms; not changed, no, I 
never thought she would be, while the 
years seemed to roll back like a curtain, 
and once more we stood beside the helio- 
trope in the summer sunshine, a boy and 
girl together. Only one more aspect of 
the same, one more memory picture to 
take with me into my work-a-day life. 
Suddenly the people in front moved 
forward a little more quickly, and our 
eyes met over the intervening heads. She 
looked rather blankly at first, though a 
little curiously, as if against her will, at 
the tall man in the doorway, who was 
certainly staring rather hard, and then 
some one brushed against her, so that her 
bouquets were pressed closely against her 
dress, and I saw, while at the same mo- 
ment I was conscious of the sweet per- 
fume of crushed heliotrope, her eyes 
light up with a flash of recognition, and 
a little blush color her cheeks. 
Surely there was something which 
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drew us together, some faint, mysterious 
link, elusive as the flower perfume, and 
my concentrated thought must have in- 
fluenced her ever so faintly. Only an 
instant, then the crowd bore me along, 
and my name soared ahead of me; and I 
meekly followed, as the man who was an- 
nouncing roared out something utterly 
unlike my own surname, and I was 
murmuring polite greeting to both and 
receiving a formal handshake from Mrs. 
Stuart, and a bow from her daughter— 
the momentary recognition a thing of 
the past apparently. Satisfied that she 
had known, and with the wonderful 
and overweening confidence I seemed to 
have possessed that all that was necessary 
was for me to tell her that my feelings 
were still unchanged and I had never for- 
gotten, I bided my time until later on, 
meanwhile watching her closely ; and, 
though knowing beforehand that she 
could not but be perfect in my eyes, yet 
feeling an acute pleasure in finding my 
ideal love so finished in reality and so 
charming in every respect ; while the fact 
that every one else seemed to watch and 
admire her too, only added to my de- 
light. 

People spoke to me, acquaintances and 
friends shook hands or bowed, but I 
took no notice of them, and wandered 
round in a sori °f daze, until a man I 


knew came up to me, and asked me 
what train I was leaving on. hen I 


awoke to the fact that I was about to 
start for St. J. in two hours more, and 
this state of mind must end at once, or 
I should have to say good-by before I 
had even spoken to her. 

‘* Have you met Miss Stuart? ” 
my friend. ‘‘No? Well, 
I know her quite well. Now’s our 
chance,” and, before I could realize, I 
found myself shaking hands with my 
hostess, who was standing in the centre 
of a group of people, looking a little 
weary of it all, I thought. 

As at our last meeting I did not say 
what I had intended to, for I felt rather 
too deeply for mere commonplaces ; but 
she saved me from utter extinction by 
remembering my name; and while Dick, 
our mutual friend, ‘attled on about the 
strange fact of our having met before, I 
recovered myself and joined in more 
naturally, asking her if she were not 


said 
come along; 
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glal to get home, how she liked 
London, etc.; and, when she told me 
: had changed since we met several 

ars ago, said | supposed she knew how 
much she had grown, in a compliment- 
ary strain, and merely added that | 
should have known her anywhere. She 
seemed mildly amused at this, but her 
manner struck me as singularly indif- 
ferent to every one; and I was not 
surprised to have her send Dick and 
the other men away in search of some 
one, and congratulated myself that 1 was 
not included with the rest. A more 
calm and satisfied feeling had come 
over me, more like my usual state of 
mind toward her, did she but know 
it, and it seemed quite natural for me 
to suggest that, as she looked tired, we 
should go and sit down somewhere in 
another room, taking charge of her fan, 
etc., in a rather positive way that she 
didn’t seem to notice. 

I found amevre or less secluded corner 
beneath some palms. and she leaned 
back against the cushions of the divan 
in a tired fashion as if glad to be quiet, 
and for a few moments said nothing. 

I was only too keenly alive to the fact 
that we had but a few moments together, 
and now was my chance to speak ; ; and 
yet, how could I begin to tell her with- 
out any preface, that I had never ceased 
to think of her, that she was always in 
my thoughts, in my life; in short, 
make love to a woman who barely knew 
me, as she thought, and whe only vaguely 
recalled my name! Sensible of the 
utter folly, in one sense, of my position, 
viewed in the light of reason, I was yet 
conscious of a most unre: woning feeling 
of happiness in the mere fact of being 
with her at last, and alone; while a 
strong desire to let things go on just as 
they were, and pay no heed to the future, 
in the present state of well being, pos- 
sessed me, with the result that while I 
was still debating with myself, and 
watching eagerly my silent companion, 
she spoke first, and, with a little laugh, 
apologized for her rudeness in being so 
silent. 

‘* When one has talked so much and 
seen so many people all the evening, 
one’s ideas and voice are apt to give out 
suddenly, don’t you think ?” she asked 
a little appealingly. 














** Certainly,” I answered ; ‘‘ and then, 
why should you be on formal terms 
with me? You surely know me well 
enough to do what you please. We 
are such old friends; at least, we used to 
be,” I blundered on. 

She seemed somewhat surprised at 
my earnestness, and looked at me curi- 
ously as she answered that she hardly 
thought our acquaintance would war- 
rant so severe a test, and spoke rather 
vaguely of our meeting at Mrs. L.’s, 
ignoring our earlier intimacy. 

I was determined now by some means 
to make her listen to me, and I began 
to speak of the old place and herself in 
away that left no doubt of my sincerity, 
until she interrupted me again with a 
puzzled look. 

‘So you really mean to say,” she 
asked, ‘‘ that you remember all these 
things, and seem to know about what I 
have been doing for years, while I can 
only think of you as some one I have 
met and known most indistinetly ?” 

** No doubt,” I answered ; ‘‘ but that 
does not prove that I have done the 
same ; and to-night, when you saw me 
first in the doorway, did you not have ¢ 
sudden remembrance of the old days, 
and some one you used to know ? 
Look at this flower an instant,” and 
I took a spray of heliotrope from her 
bouquet and held it toward her. ‘* What 
does it make you think of, and who 
used to call it the funny name—ice- 
cream flower? Now, don’t say that I 
forget.” Half laughingly I said it, and 
yet with an undercurrent of earnest- 
ness that must have touched her, for 
she leaned forward, her eyes lighted 
up, and all her listless manner gone. 
‘Of course, I never have forgotten 
that ; and you remember all these years? 
Then it was you who sent me _ those 
lovely heliotropes, and I wondered who 
it could have been ; and, when I saw you 
in the doorway, I seemed in an instant 
to have known you in some strange way 
somewhere else; and yet, you are not 
different from all these other people 
whom [ used to meet before I went away, 
and who have now grown older, and so 
changed that I have nothing in com- 
mon with them, no slightest tie of 

I cannot understand.” 
cannot now, perhaps, 


mutual interest. 
“No, 


you 
5 
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though there is a difference in this way, 
that I have never thought of any one 
else as I have of you for years, that no 
other woman has ever had your place in 
my heart, and because I am a slow, 
tenacious sort of character perhaps. I 
never had but the one idea of you, and I 
seem to have known you always, just as 
well as in the old days when you used to 
call me Jack, and teach me how to know 
the flowers by name. I know, I believe, 
that there is some subtile link that draws 
us together, and my life is ever in- 
fluenced by it. You have not changed 
to me; you have only grown into a 
woman, with the eyes of the little child 
who stood among the heliotropes in the 
summer sunshine, while I am still a 
boy, a sentimental fool, perhaps, you 
think ; and yet, a man who loves you, 
Mildred, and whose life is one long 
memory of you. Will you not let me 
teach you to remember me, dear; and 
before I go away to-night try to believe 
that what I say is ‘really true, and tell 
me that what I have thought of, lived 
for, all these years, the ideal that is as 
my life to me, is surely something to 
you, and will be more ?” 

All this time her head had been 
turned away from me, and I had not 
seen her face, but now she lifted her 
eyes, and with a little gesture told me 
to stop. ‘I cannot comprehend,” she 
said, ‘‘and you must not go on. If 
all this is really true, | do not know, 
and yet, O Jack!” her voice suddenly 
breaking, ‘‘if I only could believe! I 
do not know you, and still I feel you 
are not quite the same as the others, 
but you and I are only strangers, in 
spite of all you say. I am no longer a 
child, but a woman. ‘This is a mere 
romantic idea of yours; but no, I will 
not listen,” as I tried to take her hand. 
«J will think of it, my friend, or I will 
forget it, if you like, and so will you; 
but, meanwhile, it is impossible, don’t 
you see, you foolish boy ?” 
~ * But, Mildred, I am going away to- 
morrow; I cannot stay for friendship 
merely, | must have something more, 
and you will tell me, dear,” I exclaimed 
wildly ; and then, before I could say a 
word more, the dreaded interruption 
“ame, and four or five people who had 
been looking for her descended upon us. 
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It is all very well to laugh at trivial 
interruptions, and quote proverbs as to 
‘‘where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
etc.; but we know ourselves the utter 
futility of struggling against social con- 
ventions in this respect, and the private 
discussion of ones deepest emotions 
with one’s hostess, in the midst of a 
crowded ballroom, is practically an im- 
possibility for most men, and, though I 
made every effort to see Mildred alone 
again, it was useless, and I knew it. 
Finally, in despair, I made my adieus to 
my hostess, as every one was now going, 
and found myself asking Mildred what 
time I could see her to-morrow. She 
colored a little, and then said she was 
always home for tea at five, and I was 
politely pushed on by those behind me, 
forced to be content with a handshake, 
which left in my palm something that 
[ found to be a little spray of crushed 
heliotrope from her bouquet. A good 
omen indeed, I reflected, much com- 
forted, and rushed* home to postpone 
my departure until the next night, 
much to every one’s surprise, and when 
I finally fell asleep it was only to dream 
of miles of purple blossoms shining in 
the sunlight, through which I vainly 
followed a golden-haired figure that for- 
ever just eluded my grasp. 

What I expected from another inter- 
view, or what really sensible plans I 
had made about it, no one knows; 
least of all, myself, for I seemed to 
possess a sort of blind faith that all 
things would go smoothly if I could 
but see her again. I was roused from 
my dreaming where I[ was sitting in the 
club, trying to while away the time 
until four o’clock, by a man next me, 
who was reading the paper, exclaiming : 
‘Jove! What a terrible thing, and 
how very sad for the girl! Mrs. Stuart 
died instantly this morning, of heart 
failure, just after their ball. Hard on 
Miss Mildred, I declare.” 

Horrified and shocked, I seized the 
paper, and read the sad announcement 
with a curious numb sensation creeping 
over me as I realized the hopelessness 
of it all now. 

How could I intrude upon a grief 
like this with my feelings? At such a 


time only one’s nearest and dearest 
could be even tolerated, and, with a sud- 
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den, despairing thought, I seemed to 
see her turning to others for sympathy, 
where I should have been the one to 


comfort and be with most of all. 
Where now was my foolish confidence 
that she would love me in spite of her- 
self? Now, even the merest friend or 
acquaintance could do more for her; 
and I almost cursed my fate in having 
seen her, even before I left ; for the old 
sense of security was gone forever, and 
in its place an intense longing and a 
haunting fear of loss. There was no 
use in railing at fate ; for the present I 
knew I could do nothing ; and, though 
I tried my best to see her, found it use- 
less, of course. No one was admitted, 
the solemn old butler told me when I 
called, and [left my card with a hundred 
others, and turned slowly away from the 
dloor. 

I could not stay in town for the 
funeral, as business appointments wait 
not for sentiment or sorrow. So, with 
a heavy heart I said good-by once more 
to my friends, and, in the fast-closing 
darkness of the December afternoon, 
made my way toward the depot. Lost in 
my gloomy reflections I mingled with the 
hurrying crowds around the station, and 
was about to enter the waiting-room 
door, when I was sensible of a soft light 
and bright coloring in the dull row of 
shops, as my eye caught a glimpse of 
heaped-up roses and ferns in a florist’s 
window. <A sudden thought, and | 
turned into the shop, and asked the 
florist if he had any heliotrope. The 
man disappeared, and I gazed at the mass 
of roses and white carnations, thinking 
idly of the beautiful and lavish decora- 
tions at the ball—was it last night ? 
No; years ago—when the creamy fra- 
grance filled the air, and a great bunch 
of odorous heliotrope was placed before 
me. 

‘* Nothing else, sir? No card ?” in- 
quired the man, as he wrote down the 
address. 

‘*No,” I answered, ‘‘ that will do.” 
And, taking a spray of the flowers, I left 
the shop and entered the depot, think- 
ing that she would understand, and it 
was better so. 

The Western express drew out of the 
depot, rushed and roared through the 
tunnels, and steamed on into the gath- 

















ering darkness and the driving storm, 
beyond which lay a new day, a different 
world of men and hurrying thought, 
while I leaned back in my chair, and, as 
the delicate odor of a piece of heliotrope 
in my coat grew fainter in the warm 
atmosphere of smoke, through my half- 
closed eyes I seemed to see a summer 
morning, a world of sky and _ trees, 
butterflies, and a tiny, golden-haired 
figure standing among the purple blos- 
soms, in the sunshine of the long ago. 
And after that I went on living in the 
West, working hard and trying to absorb 
myself in business. I waited for a time, 
and then wrote her what I could. 

I told her all I had said was true, that 
I only waited for some word of encour- 
agement. Would she see me if I came 
oninsix months ? I could not get away 
before, and would she write to me; at 
least, if only as a friend. 

No answer came, no word of any kind, 
and I wore myself out in vain expecta- 
tions, till one day a man I had known in 
New York came on, and we had a long 
talk about things and people at home. 
The subject nearest my heart I could not 
bring myself to speak of, until suddenly 
he said, ‘‘ By the way, you remember 
the Stuarts; you never knew them, | 
believe, but you were at their ball the 
night before the mother died. Awful 
thing, you know. Well, the girl was left 
heiress and quite alone in the world ; 
rather eccentric, too, I hear; so what 
does she do after her mother dies, but 
take some poor girl for a companion 
and go travelling off toJapan. They’ve 
been round the world and are now in 
London, and the day I left her engage- 
ment was announced to Sir Philip Sin- 
gleton, the racing man who was over 
here last winter. Queer taste on her 
part, don’t you think? What’s the 
matter, Jack ? You look white.” 

** Nothing, only a twinge of neural- 
gia. It’s this beastly cold wind. Have 
another cigar.” And I turned my face 
away, while Dick walked to the window, 
unsuspiciously, and exclaimed : 

‘“What a fellow you are for green 
things,” alluding to my few plants in the 
sunny bay window. ‘‘ That purple stuff 
is what you call heliotrope, isn’t it? I 
never liked the odor, it’s so sweet and 
heavy, but the color’s nice. ‘They say 
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Mildred Stuart used to wear it so much, 
Some fad of hers. Perhaps Sir Philip 
won’t like perfumes.” 

““They are a mistake,” I said, ‘ it’s 
very strong,” and, rising, I cut the cher- 
ished sprays rather roughly, feeling a 
wild desire to fling something at Dick, 
and threw them from me into the fire. 
Having lighted his cigar he went out, 
having noticed nothing; and I stood be- 
side the fire, watching the green leaves 
and purple blossoms blacken and curl up 
into nothing in the fierce heat, like my 
vanished illusions. At the same mo- 
ment a knock came at the door, and a 
letter was slipped under the sill. I rose 
and took it with a feeling of utter indif- 
ference, and from the outer envelope 
fell out something very familiar look- 
ing—my own letter to Mildred returned 
from the Dead Letter Office! She never 
received it. ‘Then there was some reason 
for her silence. There may be some 
hope still. Nonsense. What am I say- 
ing? She is engaged to some one else. 
She never thought of me again, and I see 
now how little hold I ever had upon her. 
It was natural, I suppose, and I have 
been a romantic fool, with no one to 
blame but myself, though she might 
have waited. I wonder if she found her 
affinity in the horsy baronet, or if his 
title attracted her. Pshaw! I forget 
she’s an heiress; that explains it all. 
What chance has a poor devil of an 
American? Only, how could she, how 
could she forget, my little maiden, with 
the grave, gray eyes! Mildred, can it 
be true ? How close the room is; the 
heliotrope is positively oppressive. I 
opened the window, the air blew keen 
and fresh over the miles of snow on the 
great prairies beyond, and, looking down 
into the crowded streets below, I seemed 
to see for the first time the full force 
and vigor of the busy life around me. It 
is a wonderful city. I felt that day that 
I would be a rich man before long, and 
life was just beginning for me here, in 
this Western world. I have been too 
quiet, too absorbed before ; let me enjoy 
the good things of youth and the pres- 
ent, and forget the past, with its mem- 
ories, its illusions. 

“What! How cold!” and I shut 


the window hastily as Dick comes back 
freeze 


exclaiming, ‘‘ Gracious, you’ll 
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yourself; everything’s blown about. 
What were you doing, man alive. 


That’s a strange cure for neuralgia ; 
and look at your plants, the heliotrope 
is black with the frost.” 

‘“Isit? Well, never mind. I'll take 
to cultivating sunflowers, they’re more 


hardy. Let’s go to the theatre, some- 
where, anywhere, for a good time. 
Dick, do you believe in affinities ? You 


don’t look as if you did. Come along, 
and you shall teach me the best way to 
forget—” 


Here I am, back in the old house 
again after all these years, busy, profit- 
able, and profitless, perhaps. I know 
not what fancy drove me to open this 
old book again and write the sequel to 
this story of my past. What a strange 
episode it was! Something went out of 
my life with my youthful illusion, and 
yet it was all a fancy after all. Would 
I have been any different, I wonder, or 
any better man? People cali me rather 
hard and matter-of-fact, and yet I know 
myself to have been a dreamer of dreams, 
recorded here where no one sees. 

Perhaps they are right, after all, for I 
think myself that I am overgrown with 
the gray moss of the world’s material- 
ism, and the heart beneath is dead and 
choked by the surface pleasures of pros- 
perity. 

Whyshould I think of Mildred again ? 
She passed out of my sight and knowl- 
edge long ago. She is no more to me 
now than I ever was to her. Even the 
old place is rented to some one I know, 
and, quite by chance, I found myself 
here; and when, last night at dinner, 
some one spoke of her, and said she had 
been staying near here, I found myself 
asking, in a mildly curious tone, if she 
was not married. ‘* Oh, no; she broke 
her engagement when she lost most of 
her money in the mine ages ago. 
Don’t you know?” said my _ pretty 
hostess, surprised. ‘You forget,” I 
answered, ‘‘that I am a_ benighted 
Westerner,” and she laughs while she 
says, ‘‘ We must tame you now. What 
you really want is to settle down and 
be located somewhere near here, as we 
are. Dick says you used to be very 
quiet and domestic, and, now your little 








sister is married, you ought not to go 
back to the wilds again.” 
‘“*Charmed,” I answered, ‘‘and we 
all know Dick is a lucky man; only, 
unfortunately, there are no more Mrs. 
Dicks, and I fear I am rather aged to 
begin now,” and then I turned to talk 
nonsense to my neighbor, who is pretty, 
clever, and altogether too charming for 
an old fellow like me, and yet, who 
seems to be very kind to my unworthy 


self. Why should I not marry after 
all? JI have money enough and _ to 
spare. Iam not forty yet, and am told 


I look younger. I like women’s society. 
(My wife would have dark hair, and 
she could not wear heliotrope.) It’s 
time I thought of some one besides my- 
self (I feel that I can be very fond of 
the girl who seems to think me worthy 
of her liking), and tried to live more like 
other men and women, nearer to the 
heart of things, and took more interest 
in the details of life, that after all seem 
to make up the sum of human happi- 
ness. ‘The dead abstractions are but 
useless, dull companions at the best, and 
the real philosopher, could we find him, 
would be but a sorry friend after all, 
with his coldly placid indifference to 
human joy or pain. What we need is 
the real, actual contact with emotions 
and feelings, to bring us into the busy 
warmth of the crowded highways of the 
world, down from the silent, wooded, yet 
cold and lonely paths of solitude and 
quiet thought. 


The room is very still as Jack Tre- 
maine turns the last leaves of his journal 
and, with a quick sigh, tears the closely 
written sheets across. ‘‘ That is over,” 
he says, aloud. ‘‘I write no more at 
such length ;” and, looking at his watch, 
sees he has not yet used up the time at 
his disposal, and finds himself gazing, 
rather wistfully, at the open doorway, 
while he wonders why she never mar- 
ried; and suddenly, perceiving the 
strong odor of heliotrope, sees it comes 
from a small bowl near by filled with 
the flowers. ‘‘I can’t stay here,” he 
says, aloud, ‘‘or I'll dream strange 
dreams again.” Just then a noise of 
wheels on the gravel causes him to rise 
quickly, and escape, barely in time, 














the 


low French window, 
making his way behind the great cedar 
on the lawn. 

No one seems to be about, and the 


through 


varriage has driven off. It is almost 
time for his companion to appear, but 
he knows she will be late, and wonders, 
with half a smile, why he cannot grow 
impatient over her delay, and begins to 
think he will say something definite to 
her to-day. 

Wandering aimlessly thus through the 
shrubbery, a fancy strikes him to look 
at the old tower from the side (always 
a pretty view), and pushing back the 
branches of a magnolia that has grown 
almost over the little path, he gazes 
toward the house, and at first, dazzled 
by the level rays of the afternoon sun, 
can distinguish nothing clearly. 

The air is very sweet with the odor of 
something blooming. He hears a low 
hum of countless bees; a yellow butter- 
fly wavers toward the flowers, and— 
what is that beyond the swaying purple 
blossoms? A woman in a gown of 
some peculiar color, like the heliotrope 
at her feet ; a slender, graceful figure, 
with a crown of golden hair; a face 
with serious, gray eyes that seem so 
strangely familiar, like the lady of his 
dreams. THe dares not move or speak 


to break the spell, while a tide of strong 
emotions from the depths of memory 
sweeps over the dull indifference of his 
life, as the subtile influence between 
them draws her eyes once more to his, 
and the vision speaks. 

“Can it be you ?” 


she says softly, 
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wonderingly, “‘and here, of all places. 
What does it mean ?” And he answers 
rather slowly, almost as if compelled 
to speak against his will, “‘ You never 
got my letter before you went away, 
telling you why I had to go. I owe 
you an apology, no doubt, but why did 
they tell me you were going to marry 
Sir Philip? And oh, Mildred! why 
could you not have waited?” But 
she answers quickly, suddenly, ‘‘ Then 
it was all a mistake, for I wrote to you 
and no answer came, and you know I 
never married Sir Philip; so I came 
once more to see the old place, and I 
find you here. Can it be possible you 
have not forgotten?” ‘* Yes, it is,” 
he answers, eagerly. ‘* Do you remem- 
ber now, or must I teach you still, 
Mildred ?” ‘*No need for that; I 
never had forgotten, quite, and, after 
all, I seem to have remembered best, for 
something tells me you have tried to 
forget, against your will, perhaps ; but 
the heliotrope had power to make you 
think of me still; and never, from the 
time you told me all, have I ceased to 
think, to wait for you always, forever.” 

“Mildred!” ‘Jack!’ And the 
man and woman look into each other’s 
eyes at last, all doubts dispelled, across 
the mass of blossoming _heliotrope, 
across the weary, waiting years, in the 
sunlight of life’s afternoon, changed 
and yet unchanged, as when, a boy and 
girl together, he loved her in the spring- 
time of their youth, in the sunshine of 
the long ago. 

SERENA ‘TOWNSEND. 











THE METAMORPHOSIS OF PROFESSOR BROWN. 


ae A 
—the result of 
a blow from so 
slight a thing 
as the mitten 
of Miss Ethel 
Ross, the 
**faculty flirt,” 
that was what 
stretched Pro- 
fessor Brown 
inthe torments 
| 7 —| of perpetual, 
burning rest- 
lessness on his little cot bed in one of 
the college dormitories. 

For three weeks he lay hovering be- 
tween life and death. The students 
took turns nursing him. Every night 
some faithful young fellow sat by the 
suffering man’s bedside, chafing him 
when he was restless, giving him his 
medicine at stated intervals, cooling his 
fevered brow, and soothing his delirium 
with soft words. 

At last nature prevailed, and the body 
which lay there on the bed recovered 
and sat up. But it was not Professor 
Brown who came back to inhabit it. 
That was plain. Everybody who had 
access to the sick-room remarked it. 
The new tenant was an entirely different 
person from the former one. To begin 
with, it very soon transpired that he 
was totally ignorant of mathematics, 
Professor Brown’s specialty. As one of 
the boys expressed it, the usurper of 
Professor Brown’s anatomy could not 
have raised # to the third power with a 
derrick. Then again, this new person 
who had taken possession of the once 
quiet and dignified carnal portion of 
Professor Brown was the most blatant, 
hilarious, not to say vulgar, rascal imag- 
inable; so much go, indeed, that it 
soon became necessary, for the moral 
welfare of the students, that the faculty 
should relieve them from attendance 
upon the sick man by engaging a pro- 
fessional nurse. 

















As time went on, and the wasted body 
of Professor Brown, by assimilating food 
and drink, and by sitting much in the 
life-giving sunshine, began to wax strong 
and plump again, a tremendous problem 
presented itself to the college authori- 
ties—what should they do with the met- 
amorphosed convalescent ? He could 
not very well be reinstated in the pro- 
fessorial chair of mathematics, being 
densely ignorant of that subject. Neither 
could he be turned over to the gentle- 
men of the medical department for the 
benefit of experimental science, because, 
unfortunately, he was still alive. As 
for consigning him to his relatives, that 
was impossible, because the original Pro- 
fessor Brown had never claimed to have 
any relatives ; and, presumably, even if 
these unfortunates could be discovered, 
they would refuse to recognize the Per- 
son who was now masquerading in the 
semblance of their once highly respecta- 
ble connection. 

For several weeks this puzzling prob- 
lem occupied the attention of the faculty 
at their regular meetings, to the exclu- 
sion of all others—even the insistent 
question whether a student, who had 
recently tied a boxing-glove around the 
clapper of the college bell, should be 
suspended, or merely summoned to one 
of the president’s little inquisitorial 
talks. 

At length it was decided to lay the 
matter frankly before the metamor- 
phosed professor himself, and, in the 
kindest and most indirect manner pos- 
sible, ask him to arrange the matter of 
his own exit. Accordingly, one superb 
afternoon, when the sun was pouring in 
at the western dormitory windows, and 
wonderfully building up the shaken 
tenement of the guasi Professor Brown, 
the president of the college took his 
gold-headed cane, without which pe- 
destrianism seemed to him a wholly un- 
dignified proceeding, and walked over 
to No. 14, South Hall. It was with no 
slight embarrassment, however, that he 
introduced his errand (having been first 
obliged to introduce himself) to the 











Person sitting in the easy-chair by the 


window. But at length the situation 
was explained, and the Person was asked 
what he proposed to do about it? He 
pondered the matter for a few moments, 
and then broke into a bacchanalian song, 
so full of ribald freedom that the pres- 
ident in confusion snatched his hat and 
cane and fled from the building. 

Some four days later, to the intense 
relief of the faculty of Rutlington Col- 
lege, the Person disappeared from his 
lodgings in South Hall. His departure 
took place during the temporary absence 
of his nurse ; and when the latter came 
to the president, in much trepidation, 
to explain the cause of his apparent neg- 
lect, that great man shook him warmly 
and persistently by the hand, presented 
him with a copy of ‘Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes,” and invited him to stay to tea. 


If. 


THE goddess Fortuna has a curious 
but highly commendable habit of mix- 
ing and re-mixing the destinies of man- 
kind in her helmet, and_ periodically 
inviting all sorts of individuals to try 
their luck again. In this manner very 
remarkable changes in the lots of men 
have been known to take place within 
very short periods of time. Perhaps it 
is not so strange that men fail to rec- 
ognize themselves under such condi- 
tions, and are reduced to the necessity 


of crediting circumstantial evidence, 
like the old woman in the nursery 


ballad, who had to refer the question of 
her identity to her dog. 

One thing at least was certain about 
the metamorphosed Professor Brown, 
he had totally disappeared from Rut- 
lington. A new professor occupied (to 
the regret of the students) the long- 
vacant chair of mathematics; and the 
faculty gradually ceased to tremble with 
apprehension when some peculiarly sten- 
torian voice was heard chanting about 
the classic heights, at midnight, a 


naughty roundelay. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the 
metamorphosed professor ? 

One morning there appeared in the 
city of New York an individual who 
had no name, no hat, no money, and no 
He could not tell whence he 


credit. 
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had come nor whither he desired to go. 
In this peculiar state of destitution and 
irresponsibility he was consigned to a 
police lodging-house for reflection. The 
outcome of his cogitation was that, if 
the state did not object, he would like 
to be provided with a name, a hat, and 
some congenial form of occupation. 
All of these modest and laudable re- 
quests were granted. The Person (for 
he it was) was christened by the state 
Thomas Leland—one of the most aris- 
tocratic names then available on the 
general list, and accorded to the Person, 
doubtless, in recognition of certain 
traces of gentility which still clung to 
his person and manner. Thomas Le- 
land was then set to work on a public 
building. 

A detailed account of this man’s rapid 
rise in material prosperity from that 
hour would be pronounced too extra- 
ordinary for belief. Details will, there- 
fore, be omitted, and the reader will 
merely be asked to accept the totality 
of facts. Suffice it to say, then, that 
Thomas Leland displayed nothing less 
than a genius for vertical progression. 
In three months he was bossing a gang 
of skilled workmen. In six months he 
was a building contractor himself. In 
a year he began to experience for the 
first time that delightful undulatory 
sensation known as “ rolling in wealth.” 
In two years he had forced his way into 
politics and public affairs, and by the 
proper use of prerogatives his very touch 
seemed to have acquired the gold-con- 
verting power of a Midas. In three 
years he was a bona fide and properly 
accredited millionaire. 

About this time there came to the 
metropolis, on a visit to her Madison 
Avenue aunt, a young woman from that 
indefinite provincial region known as 
**up-country.” She was beautiful, ac- 
complished, and witty; and, best of 
all, not one of the charmed circle of the 
**Four Hundred,” to which her aunt 
belonged, knew that she was a widow— 
a college widow. 

One evening, at a grand ball in Madi- 
son Square Garden, she was introduced 
to a gentleman who, from the very 
moment of meeting him, began to exer- 
cise a strange fascination over her. He 
had a pale and classically beautiful face, 
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great, searching brown eyes, and a 
mustache with the captivating sweep 
of a Dian’s bow. He was introduced to 
the young woman as Thomas Leland, the 
well-known publicist, politician, spec- 
ulator, millionaire, and (thisin a whisper) 
** one of the richest and most desirable 
catches in New York.” 

Thomas Leland? The young lady 
tried to recollect where she had heard 
the name before. Or was it the face 
which seemed so familiar ? Certainly, 
there was something about the man 
which differentiated him from the ordi- 
nary stranger ; and yet, try hard as she 
would, she could not place him. She 
danced with the fascinating Mr. Leland 
five times that evening ; and as she and 
her aunt were passing from the dressing- 
room to their carriage, he met them and 
requested permission to escort them 
through the crowd. He called the car- 
riage, and accompanied them into the 
street bareheaded. This was the begin- 
ning of the end—or was it the end of 
the beginning ? 


ITI. 


“* WHERE have we met before, Ethel 
—somewhere in the distant past?” 
asked ‘Thomas Leland, looking tenderly 
into the eyes of his affianced, across ¢ 
léte-a-téte table at Delmonico’s. 

“What a coincidence!” exclaimed 
the beautiful girl, ‘‘ That is just what 
{was wondering. Do you know, you re- 
mind me somewhat of a young professor 
I used to be acquainted with, years ago, 
in Rutlington—only you are better-look- 
ing, and have such a lovely mustache, 
while he wore ugly side-whiskers.” 


Leland smiled with a bland sense of 
superiority. ‘‘ He was one of your— 
lovers ?” he queried. 

‘* One of them?” replied the girl, 
roguishly. ‘* He was worse than all the 
rest of them put together! I had to 
give him what the Canadians call ‘ the 
grand bounce.’ And in order that it 
might hurt his feelings less—and mine 
also—I mittened him by mail. After 
that he was taken sick, went out of his 
head, and finally disappeared, no one 
knows where.” 

Leland gave a troubled start ; but at 
that moment a waiter entered with a 
ard on a salver. 

**A gentleman in the reception-room 
wishes to speak to Mr. Leland on im- 
portant business.” 

‘* May I leave you in the ladies’ par- 
lor for a few minutes ?” asked Leland 
of his fiancée. 

** Certainly,” replied the girl. ‘I 
will wait for you as long as you choose.” 

Leland escorted her to the ladies’ par- 
lor, and then bowed himself out with 
the conventional deference of a man of 
the world. 

**'The very same!” exclaimed Ethel 
Ross, as he disappeared. ‘‘ And to think 
that I should never have discovered it 
till now! So I have grown to love 
him at last ? It seems impossible ! 
Yet, what ambitious girl wouldn’t love 
him, with all his She blushed 
scarlet, and checked her own thought. 
Then she rose, walked to the window, 
and stood looking out into the busy 
street. ‘* Perhaps I will confess to him 
when he comes back,” she murmured. 

But he never came back. 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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SILENCE. 


[SucaEsteD By F, S. Cuurcn’s Picrure or ‘‘ THe Mummy ANnp THE Rosk.”] 


THROUGH mummy-veils of thrice a thousand years 
Her fairness in a phantom smile appears : 

I doubt not in her endless dream she knows 
That on her lips is laid this new-blown rose. 


HENRY TYRRELL. 

















CITIZENS OF THE AIR. 


Bv Eleanor E. Greatorex. 


E think of a city 
as something 
stony-hearted, so 
wholly the crea- 
tion of man, so 
remote from 
God’s world, that 
we mav justly be 
accused of ingrat- 
itude to Nature, 

that dear mother who keeps what foot- 

hold she may near us with a maternal 
devotion that ought to touch as well as 
comfort us. 

It is always with surprise that we 
mark the presence of wild birds among 
us, yet they are indeed the very keepers 
of a city’s keys. 

Gardens hidden from us by high walls 
are no secrets to them ; and these little 
fellow-citizens of ours live what we 
preach, a beautiful liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. And moreover, they 
build so near us that their audacity 
seems marvellous, for it is written : 
“The fear of you and the dread of you 
shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air.” 

London streets and squares, however, 
I fancy are too noisy for anything less 
plucky than the pigeons and sparrows. 
The former flock around buildings like 
St. Paul’s, the British Museum, and the 
National Gallery ; but I know that the 
thrush and blackbird, the blue-tit, 
wrens, robins, and in very cold win- 
ters starlings, haunt the comparatively 
quiet quarters of London—St. John’s 
Wood and Kensington, for instance. 





In English cathedrals the jackdaws 
mostly do congregate, and their hoarse 
voices generally accompany the sweet 
chimes and the organ tones which are 
to English ears the embodiment of a 
summer’s evening. 

In Germany and Holland the most 
popular of citizen birds is the stork, 
whose long beak drops little brothers 
and sisters into outstretched arms. — He 
is a bird of strong prejudices, and very 
fond of the Turks, utterly refusing to 
build any longer in a Greek’s house— 
since the latter destroyed their nests 
simply because they called the stork a 
bird of the Turks, and vowed if the 
bird so plainly preferred the Turks he 
might abide with the latter forever, but 
they would have naught of him. 

Paris is so full of public gardens as 
well as those jealously hidden from 
sight, and nature has such a foothold 
here, that no wonder the city is the 
haunt of wild birds; but it certainly is 
surprising that they build in trees bor- 
dering some of the noisiest of the public 
squares. 





Swallows. 
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Florence, from the Loggia. 


A traveller is apt to think that the 
real home of the birds is in Egypt. 
There, on the plain of Thebes, amongst 
the sweet-smelling bean-fields, are found 
the lark and the swallow, the little 
green bee-eater, and innumerable others 
of the feathered tribe. There the 
cuckoo is heard in January, and their 
nests are built in those marvellous ruins 
of temples which were the tombs of the 
great Pharaohs. 

Think of these pilgrims of the air 
flying north to us. [low charming it 
would be if they could tell us from 
whence they come! 

Not long ago an article appeared in 
the Figaro, written by the poet Jean 
Richepin, in which le calls one’s atten- 
tion to the presence of many kinds of 
wild birds in Paris. I must confess I 
was astonished to learn that there were 
wild cranes at times here, and _ still 
more often storks. ‘* But they,” he 
writes, ‘‘ after all, only pass ; but quite 
often during the migratory period one 
hears up above the shrill clacking of 
these elegant pilgrims. 

“Their troop, which advances in the 
form of an angle, seems like a black rent 
in the pearl-gray material of our sky. 











“But without speaking of these guests 
of an hour, how many country birds, 
and even rare breeds, are the familiars 
of the big city, where they live freely as 
in the woods? It is because there are 
woods in Paris; one must admit it. 
Go and see in the environs of the 
Klysée; in the tops of the large trees 
caw the ravens, and, above all, the 
rooks. In the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main, among the leaves of the several 
old parks there one hears the starling 
with speckled plumage. On the crest 
of the walls appear whistling blackbirds, 
who, before plunging under the ivy, 
throw from their beaks, hemmed with 
yellow, a noisy and joyful ‘ car-a-caca.’ 
Nothing astonishing, upon the whole, 
that these parks should have birds. 
But what do you say if I should show 
them to you in the squares? Yes; in 
the squares, in the trees under which 
swarm and ery and play the band of 
noisy children. In these trees, which 
never know silence, even at night; in 
this spot quite Parisian, there are also 
birds, and not only the sparrows. 

** And the aquatic birds ? It is not 
only in the seasons of great cold that 
one sees web-footed savages competing 








with the civilized swans of the Tuileries. 
At all times these wild ones beautify 
the river.” 

Another writer, Davenay, also tells of 
the presence of wild ducks and the sea- 
gulls driven in at night by cold and 
storms. ‘‘The latter never pass the 
Pont de la Concorde, for the ravens 
abound around the slaughter-houses 
and even reside in the ruins of the 
Cour des Comptes, also peopled by ger- 
falcons, starlings, and owls; but they 
delight in the old, inhabited mansions 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. One 
of them, the only inhabitant of the 
building situated in front of No. 20 in 
the Rue Vermeil, is celebrated for its 


lugubrious cries, which increase on 
windy nights. The children of the 


quarter are in fear of them, and old 
women sign themselves when hearing 
them.” 

The rest of Richepin’s article is too 
long for me to insert here—unfortu- 
nately, for it is charming. He describes 
the sea-gulls giving points in the art 
of fishing to the melancholy fishermen 
whose lines are never drawn up except 
to change the bait. 
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The wagtail is also a frequenter of 
the Seine, chasing flies and gnats from 


one side of the river to the other. 
*‘They fly rapidly, giving their little 
cry resembling the squeaking of the 
screw in the cork. They alight neatly, 
jerking their tails in the air like Japan- 
ese birds. Finally, the king of the 
Seine—it is one of the most beautiful 
of all birds, not only in France, but in 
the world ; it is the jewel of the winged 
tribe—the kingfisher. He is scarce 
everywhere—that one. Well, then, I 
have met him more than once here, in 
the middle of the city, in front of the 
military bakehouse. I have seen spark- 
ling in our atmosphere of mist his body 
of living sapphire, which caught the 
light and reflected it in iridescent hues 
of azure tinted with emeraid.” 

So much for the mere fact of the 
presence of the wild birds here in this 
beautiful Paris; but that I write about 
them now is owing to a touching little 
bird tragedy I saw in the old, sun-baked 
town of Troyes last summer. 

One of the most beautiful of all uni- 
versal superstitions is that all birds 
bring good luck ; but ill luck seems to 





Les Hirondelles 








(The namesakes of the swallow.) 
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fall to them at 
times as well as to 
men. 

On a very hot 
afternoon I was 
searching with 
rather tired eyes 
the details of the 
stone carvings of 
the fine fagade of 
the cathedral of 
Troyes. ‘Therevo- 
lutionists had de- 
stroyed and de- 
faced all the 
carvings as far as 
they could be 
reached, but the 
upper portion 
seemed quite per- 
fect ; and I was 
delighting in the 
artistic harmony 
of design, when I 
saw amongagroup 
of stone lilies a 
swallow’s nest, 
and—the pity of 
it!—the poor little 


architect hanging In the ruins of the palais, Du Quay d Orsay dess : 


from it, his neck 

entangled in some invisible hair, proba- 
bly strangled while trying to weave it 
into the nest. One thought vindictively, 
it may have been one of wicked Queen 
Catherine de Médicis’ long hairs, that, 
catching as she passed under the portal 
to say her guilty prayers, had lain in 
hiding these many years to work this 
evil deed. 

No other birds were in sight, but I 
knew that at vespers the air would be 
full of them as they circled around the 
cathedral ; and, taking their joyful 
part in the sunset scene, they would 
seem like a moving accompaniment to 
the chiming bells, like the inky notes 
freed from some old manuscript of 
sacred music, writing fugitive harmonies 
on the open page of sky. 

Who does not associate the swal- 
lows in these old towns with the 
sunset, with the benedictory hush that 
follows the last of the sweet chimes, 
as night falls softly, lingeringly, over 
the brooding roofs and grand old 
vathedral ? 





.Emperor Charles of Spain, when he was 














It is only 
the Latin poet 
who thinks 
of the night- 
ingale as Philo- 
mela ; not so the 
Greeks; for, 
according to their 
ancient myth, 
Philomela was 
changed into a 
swallow, and her 
sister Procne 
became a_night- 
ingale. It is a 
sad enough little 
myth of sin 
and shame; and 
Proene killed 
her son to avenge 
her sister’s 
wrongs, so for 
her sin the night- 
ingale never 
sleeps, and the 
swallow only half 
the night. Hear 
the passionate 
ery of the god- 


**O swallow—sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet ? 
And woven web that was plain to follow : 
The small slain body, the flower-like face— 
Can I remember if thou forget 7” 


The betrayed Philomela, the swallow, 
flies most often to the sanctuary of 
church and cloister. Wherever the in- 
cense of hearth or altar rises, there is 
she at home. 

I have often looked down from high 
buildings to marvel at the dangerous- 
looking places chosen in the old smokers 
below where swallows build. ‘They do 
not seem to mind smoke or heat; they 
like it ! 

Do you remember how a_ swallow 
built her nest on a battlefield once ? 
It is one of the many stories in verse 
written by the lover of birds, Long- 
fellow. 

The nest was built in the tent of the 


besieging some old frontier town of 
Flanders. 
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** Yes, it was a swallow’s nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon’s crest, 
Found on hedgerows east and west, 

After skirmish of the forces.” 


There the discontented soldiers spy it, 
and an old hidalgo makes a malicious 
remark. The emperor bade no one 
molest the bird; and when the siege 
was over, and they would have removed 
the tent, he orders them to leave it 
standing. 

**So it stood there all alone, 

Loosely flapping, torn and tattered, 
Till the brood was fledged and flown, 
Singing o’er those walls of stone 

Which the cannon shot had shattered.” 

Still another amusing story is told of 
the swallows. Once on a time, among 
the brotherhood of monks at Citeaux 
the swallows came to build in such num- 
bers, and made themselves so perfectly at 
home in and out of the buildings, that 
they worried the pious monks and 
distracted them at their devotions by 
louder litanies and paternosters. But 
finally, the monks, objecting to the 
wild games of tag through open win- 


Longfellow—to return to him—tells 
a beautiful, kind of Rip-Van-Winkle 
legend of a monk listening to the sing- 
ing of a celestial bird, and returning 
to the monastery finds he has been away 
for a hundred years. But the most 
beautiful of his bird pictures is of Friar 
Pacificus at work transcribing and illu- 
minating by the open window. He 
acknowledges in soliloquy that his work 
is good—** This is well written, though 
I say it”; but as he finds this satisfac- 
tion rather sinful, he looks out of the 
window and continues : 

‘* How the swallows twitter under the eaves ! 

There, now, there is one in her nest. 

I can just catch her thus in her quiet nook 

‘or the margin of my Gospel book.” 

I find it hard to get away from these 
stories of Longfellow, and there are just 
two lines of his that seem in keeping 
here: 

‘*Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the 
rooks that round them throng.” 


They recall a summer I spent in Nu- 
astle 


remburg, sketching up at the 





dows by these lay brothers, went to 
the abbot and asked to be allowed to 
destroy their nests. But the holy 
man rebuked them, saying: ‘‘ Have 
not we, too, homes of clay, quite as 
fragile, not more fair?” So the 
birds were left in peace, writes the 
poet, S. Baring-Gould, and increased 
wonderfully. Summer passed, and 
with the harvest the birds prepared to 
emigrate. One evening, as the sun 
declined, the swallows sat in a row 
on the old roof, as if asking license to 
depart. ‘The good abbot came forth, 
accompanied by boys bearing book 
and bell, and, in the presence of the 
monks, gave the little pilgrims his 
benediction, a little Latin, and finally 
this farewell : 
“<* Go, dear heralds of the road, 
To the sweet unknown abode 
In the verdant Blessed Isles, 
Whither we shall speed some day, 
Leaving crumbling homes of clay 
For the land where summer smiles. 
“¢*Go in peace! your hours have run ; 
Go, the day of work is done ; 
Go in peace, my sons !’ he said. 
Then the swallows spread the wing, 
Making all the welkin ring 
With their cry, and southward sped.” 








Going to market. Strasburg storks 
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among the rooks long mornings at a 
time, or standing deep among the 
golden-rod that gilded the gray stone 
of Diirer’s grave, on which is written : 
‘From remote and sunless suburbs 
to the friendly guild, 
suilding nests in Fame’s great temple, as in 
spouts the swallows build.” 


came they 


Walter 
von der 
Vogelweide 
was one 
wholeft the 
monks a 
legacy that 
i they might 

feed the 

birds at 
noon by his grave, saying he had learned 
from them the art of song. The money 
was put to other use, and the birds 
clamored in vain for their inheritance. 
‘Still the birds repeat the legend and 
the name of Vogelweide.” 

Very few, I think, know the legend 
of St. Francis preaching to the birds, 
though we all know he did so. He 
started out on a mission to save souls, 
accompanied by Brothers Masseo and 
Agnolo. They went from village to 
village. Before commencing his ser- 
mons he would command the swallows 
to keep silence, and the birds obeyed 
him, but followed him in such crowds 
that on the road one day he said to his 
companions : ** Wait for me here in the 
road, and I will go and preach to my 
sisters the birds.” Ile then entered 
the field, and began to preach to the 
birds which were on the ground, and 
suddenly those that were overhead in 
the trees came to him, all remaining 
still until St. Francis finished his 
preaching. He did not tell them to fly 
away until he gave them his blessing. 
Then, when the brothers recited prayers, 
St. Francis went among them touching 
them with his cloak. None, however, 
moved. The substance of his preach- 
ing was as follows: 

‘*(Q birds, my sisters, ye are much 
beholden to God your Creator; and 
always and in every place ye ought to 
praise Him because He has given you a 
double and triple covering ; next, be- 
“ause He preserved your race in the ark 
by Noah, to the end that your species 






Y 





Bats 


should not vanish away. Yet again 
are ye beholden to Him for the element 
of the air in which ye disport yourselves. 
Further than this, ye sow not, neither 
do ye reap. God feeds you and gives 
you the rivers of which to drink ; He 
gives you the hills and valleys for your 
refuge, and the high trees in which to 
build your nests; and seeing that ye 
know not how to spin nor sew, God 
clothed you and your little ones. ‘There- 
fore, since your Creator gives you so 
many benefits, He loves you much ; and 
for this reason beware, my sisters, of the 
sin of ingratitude, and always study how 
to praise God.” When St. Francis thus 
spake to them, all the birds began to 
open their beaks and stretch their necks 
and spread their wings and reverently 
to bow their heads to the ground, and 
by acts and songs to show that the holy 
father gave them much delight ; and 
St. Francis rejoiced with them and was 
astonished at their great multitude, 
beautiful varieties, and at their attention 
and friendliness, for all which he de- 
voutly praised their Creator. 

Finally St. Francis made over them 
the sign of the cross and gave them 
permission to depart. Then the birds 
rose in the air with wondrous songs, 
and, following the shape of the cross 
which St. Francis had made, they di- 
vided in four parts, one flying toward 
the east, another toward the west, the 
third toward the 
south, and the 
fourth north. 
Each multitude 
went forth sing- 
ing beautiful 
songs. 

Italy is rich in 
bird lore. It is 
no wonder, for 
one thinks of 
birds with sun- 
light and flowers. 
In Italy the people 
believe thata dove 
brings some particular spiritual bless- 
ing, and there are no end to the myths 
about her. 

I once had my home in the very old 
quarter of Florence which lies between 
the cathedral and church of St. 
Lawrence, and from a loggia similar 








Where the swallow hung. 
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to the one from which Romola over- 
looked the city, I have watched morn- 
ing and evening the circling flight of 
pigeons around each dome where their 
nests were built. It was dizzy work 
watching the darting swallows also; 
the very air was alive with wings, as 
they all took their constitutional before 
seeking their nests in the red-tiled roofs 
and fantastic chimneys. 
Then, later, ‘* the weak-eyed 
bat, with short, shrill shriek, 
flies by on leathern wings.” 
It is said of the latter that a 
distinct and entirely different 
species inhabits each separate 
cathedral, whose domes I can 
so well remember lying like 
glorious bubbles in the sunset 
sky. 

The life among the loggias 
brings one into a happy near- 
ness to the birds, and my own 
loggia had its nests; and many 
an hour I have painted up 
there, with the flutter of 
wings and the soft cooing of 
the ring-doves mingling with 
the noise of the streets be- 
low. ‘There it was warm and 
sunny on those winter days, 
when the interior of the tiled 
rooms was cold and dreary ; 
so we lived on the loggia 
among the pigeons. I think 
Goethe, when he wrote, ‘* O 
Weisheit ! Du red’st wie eine 
Taube,” must have been writ- 
ing within hearing of their 
soft cries. 

The Scoppio del Carro is 
a festival that takes place in 
Florence the day before Easter Sunday. 
A large car, said to have been brought 
back from the Crusades, is piled high 
with fireworks and gayly decorated. It 
stands in front of the Duomo, looking 
more like a catafalque than anything 
else. The doors of the great cathedral 
are thrown wide open, so that from the 
piazza you can see the hghts of the 
high altar glimmering in the distance. 
The open square or piazza is crowded 
chiefly by peasants and farmers, who look 
on with serious eyes ; for the car, when 
lighted, will to their superstitious belief 
prophesy a good or bad harvest. At 








about eleven o’clock the priests begin 
to chant mass, and after the elevation 
of the Host, about midday, a dove flies 
straight from the high altar, bearing 
fire in its beak, to the car, which it 
ignites, and straightway returns to the 
altar. Should the fireworks all go off 
at once, it is a good sign ; but the year 
I saw it they went off in black little 
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The roofs of Nuremburg 


squibs one after the other, and many 
were the groans and looks of disappoint- 
ment from the poor peasants around, 
Many of them still believe that it is a 
real live dove that brings the sacred fire 
from the altar, instead of an electric 
wire. 

These Tuscany peasants are all poets 
at heart, and I wish I had space to 
quote some of their songs—or stornelli, 
as those rhymes are called—made and 
sung by the peasants as they work in 
the fields, and taken up and answered 
by the peasants working in a neighbor- 
ing field, like a game of ball. 
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watching 
Carro : 


the Scoppio del 


‘**O dove with wings of silver! 
when you fly 

Thy feathers shine and glisten in 
my view. 

And oh! how sweet your song is ! 
Would that I 

Could learn it. Teach me, 
dove, to sing like you, 

Your pleasant notes and your sweet 
rhymes of love ; 

The sun goes down and lights the 
stars above— 

Your pleasant notes and 
sweet rhymes of love, 

The sun goes down and lights the 
snows above.” 


your 


Speak of doves and Italy in 
the same breath, and does one 
not immediately recall Hilda 
in her tower, keeping the light 
forever burning before the 
shrine of the Madonna and 
feeding the pigeons ?—that, 
or the flutter of the doves 
sweeping downward from the 
gold-dusted roofs in Venice to 
be fed on the piazza of St. 
Mark’s ? 

The tradition about these 
doves, the most familiar to 
the readers of a conspicuously 





Feeding pigeons on the piazza of St. Mark's, Venice. 


The Cantamaggi, or Cantamaggioli, 
are the singers of the praises of May. 
Their number is not great, and their 
part is often taken by parties of village 
lads, who go round to sing at the doors 
of their respective sweethearts, carry- 
ing nosegays, lemons, etc., tied on a 
leafy bough, which they distribute as 
they go, receiving in return presents of 
eggs or other produce, or at least some 
refreshing drink. Flowers and_ birds 
are the vocabulary of these lovers’ songs. 
An American, Francesca Alexander, has 
become famous for her interpretation of 
the poetry of the country people of 'Tus- 
cany, among whom she has lived. Rus- 
kin thinks her translations improve on 
the original songs, but no English words 
will ever give the charm of these peas- 
ant poems. 

Let me copy one of her translations, 
that you may judge of the poetic fervor 
of these simple farmers I have described 





red little book, is that in con- 
nection with Admiral Dan- 
dolo, who while besieging 
Candia, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, received intelligence 
from the island by means of carrier- 
pigeons, which greatly facilitated its 
conquest. He then despatched the 
birds to Venice with the news of his 
success, and since that period their de- 
scendants have been carefully tended 
and highly revered by the citizens. 
They nestle in the nooks and crannies of 
the surrounding buildings, and are gen- 
erally seenin great numbers in the even- 
ing, perched on the fagade of St. Mark’s. 
The earlier tradition of the pigeons of 
St. Mark’s runs as follows : After Alaric, 
king of the Visigoths, had ravaged the 
mainland of Venetia, in A.p. 400, 
Attila, king of the Huns (the Scourge 
of God), followed. The people fled to 
the islands, but Altino, a rich and 
flourishing city, held out for a time, until 
some of the inhabitants were also forced 
to seek refuge in the lagoons and settled 
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in Torcello, then a large island, raised 
high above the waters, and where from 
Roman times they had already gardens 
and villas. But in the seventeenth 
century, Altino, on the mainland, was 
again menaced by an invasion of Lom- 
bards. The inhabitants then invoked 
the aid of heaven with prayers and tears. 
Suddenly they saw the birds and doves 
of the country, carrying their young 
ones in their beaks, abandon the walls 
and beloved nests and take flight for the 
islands. ‘The people accepted the omen 
as a sign from heaven encouraging them 
to go into exile. After dividing into 
three companies, two of them fled to 
Istria and Ravenna, but the third re- 
mained uncertain. ‘They fasted three 
days, and then heard a voice which said : 
‘Ascend your towers and look at the 
stars” ; and there they saw in effigy the 
islands and barks and ships. So the old 
and young, women and children, car- 
rying with them all their belongings 
and holy relics, fled to the lagoons, 
where their countrymen had taken 
refuge from prior invasions. 

The dove has ever been man’s guide 
and messenger since Noah sent the little 
pilot from the ark. 

In history and myth it is always the 
same. Do you recall the story of how 
a dove piloted the Argonauts through 
the Symplegades, those terrible rocks 
on the coast of Bithynia, alternately 
opening and shutting with a swift and 
violent collision ? The gods had decreed 
that as soon as any ship got through 
safely the rocks would become fixed and 
the passage thenceforth easy. 





[ have left the nightingale till the 
last. For her there is no rival. 


‘“* There’s a little fair, brown nightingale who, 
sitting in the gateway, 
Makes fitter music to our ear than any song 
of mine,” i 


writes Mrs. Browning. 

Keats, whom Rossetti calls the ‘* Eng- 
lish nightingale,” would alone have im- 
mortalized the ‘‘light-winged dryad of 
the trees.” 

In Italy, in Florence especially, where 
the nightingales as well as the orioles 
haunt the Cascine, it is a common and 
cruel custom to put out the captive’s 
eyes, that it may sing during the day— 
**O bella liberta !” 

One may hear the nightingales here 
in Paris of a summer night. Gounod 
heard and caught their melody, and 
with bated breath composed the accom- 
paniment for those exquisite verses by 
Lamartine to the nightingale : 


‘Oh !—méle ta voix a la mienne ! 
La méme oreille nous entend.”’ 


Gounod is sleeping now, and the 
nightingales sing requiems in the shad- 
ows of the night. 

In the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, in 
Paris, there is a tombstone on which 
two clasped hands are carved. The 
form a cup into which the rain falls, 
and it is there the nightingale drinks at 
early dawn before it flies to the dark 
shadows of the cypress trees. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE ATHLETIC 


N this side of the ocean we 
p think that we can run as 
fast, jump as high, and 
row as well as our English 
cousins, even though they 
have several hundred 
years the start of us in 
athletic sports. There have been 
but few chances to test our opin- 
ions, because it is difficult to ar- 
‘ange meetings between teams or 
colleges with the ocean between 
them, when the journey either 
way, for a lot of men in training, is so 
long and expensive. Twenty years ago 
or more a Harvard crew went to Eng- 
land, and was beaten on the Thames 
after a gallant struggle. At the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, in 1876, a London 
rowing club ‘‘ four” rowed in the in- 
ternational races, and was beaten by a 
Yale crew, of which the famous ‘‘ Bob” 
Cook was captain. English cricket 
teams have visited this 


MEETING. 


such a contest until within the last few 
months. The Yale and Oxford crews 
have tried to arrange a race several times, 
and there is no end of talk about an in- 
ternational boat race every spring. But, 
with much less talk than is wasted in 
vain every year over a rowing match, a 
meeting has been arranged between the 
picked athletic teams of Yale and 
Oxford for July 14, on the English 
grounds. Oxford won the champion- 
ship from Cambridge at their annual 
contest in March, and, therefore, holds 
the track athletic championship of 
England. Yale defeated Harvard in 
their annual dual meeting at New 
Haven on May 13, and two weeks 
later won the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship of America from nineteen 
colleges which sent competitors. The 
athletes of the dark blue are the rep- 
resentative runners and jumpers and 
weight throwers of the colleges in the 





country several times, and 
an American professional | 
baseball team played | 
through England on a tour 
of the world a few years 
ago. , 
The Manhattan Athletic 
Club, before it went to 
pieces, sent a team of track 
and field athletes to Eng- 
land ; and they gave a very 
good account of themselves, 
winning muny prizes. 
There has never been a 
meeting between English 
and American college track 
athletes ; nor has there been 
any effort to bring about 











Kershaw, pole vaulting 
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a representative team, which 
could take part in every event. 
Some of them will have small 
chance of winning; but the 
athletic experts who are at the 
head of the enterprise feel con- 
fident that the Americans have 
chances enough of winninga 
majority of the events to justify 
the risk and expense of the voy- 
age. The contests will be in the 
hundred and two hundred and 
twenty yard dashes ; the quarter, 
half, and mile runs; throwing 
the sixteen-pound hammer, put- 
ting the sixteen-pound shot, the 
broad jump, and the high hur- 
dles. 

The Yale men are sure to win 
the hammer and shot events, 
probably the high hurdles, and 
they are counting on the quarter- 
milerun. Outside of these, they 
vannot figure with confidence on 
anything, and it really seems like 
a risky venture, when the ill 
effects of the voyage over and the 
Start No. 1 change of climate are considered. 
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United States for this season, and ees 4, OE 
so have earned the right to challenge 
the English young men of muscle. 
Charles Sherrill, the famous Yale 
sprinter who held the intercollegiate 
championship and record for four 
years, has been greatly interested in 
bringing about an international con- 
test ever since he graduated from 
college in 1889. He went to work 
quietly, and this spring, when, for 
the first time, Yale won both cham- 
pionship meetings, he made the prop- 
osition to Oxford, the acceptance 
of which made the scheme certain. 
Enthusiastic college graduates in 
New York readily guaranteed the 
heavy expenses of the trip abroad, in 
case the gate receipts in England 
were not enough to cover the out- 
lay. It was decided to take over as 
few men as possible, selecting those 
who were good in more than one 
event. ‘There are only nine events 
on the English programme, as com- 
pared with the fourteen in American 
competitions. It was found that six, 
or possibly seven, men would make Start No. 2 
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However, should the mighty 
Britons triumph, they will 
find rivals worthy of their 
steel, and the great popular 
interest, which is sure to be 
aroused on both sides of the 
water, will boom the cause 
of track athletics over here, 
where this branch of sport 
has been sadly neglected. 

At the joyful dinner, with 
which the Yale team cele- 
brated the night of their in- 
tercollegiate victory, William 
Q. Hickok, the champion 
tosser of heavy weights, was 
elected captain for next year, 
It therefore devolves upon 
him to lead the little band to 
English shores. Hickok is 
one of the greatest amateur 
athletes that ever flourished 
in this country. You would 
know that he was some sort of 
a record-breaker if you saw 
him across a ten-acre field. 
He looks like a young and 
growing giant, who is not 
quite ready to stop inereas- 
ing in height and weight. 

This is because his face 
beneath his flaxen hair is so 
jollyand boyish, and his 
smile so ever ready to break 











out. Hickok has really 

stopped growing, in order to 

give more attention to raising bunches 
of muscle. His arms and shoulders 
are tremendously massive, and he towers 
six feet three inches in the air, with 
two hundred and ten pounds to cover 
his frame. Hickok began his career 
of muscle when he was a youngster 
of sixteen in St. Paul’s School. He 
played guard on the football team with 
great enthusiasm, and smashed all school 
records with the hammer, threatening 
the college records quite seriously. He 
was eighteen years old when he entered 
college, and in the autumn of his fresh- 
man year Hickok played guard on the 
University eleven, taking the place of 
the famous Heffelfinger. This sturdy 
freshman played a remarkably fine 
game, and his team not only won the 
championship, but was not even scored 
against in fourteen games played. In 
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the spring he trained with the athletic 
team, and broke the intercollegiate rec- 
ords in both hammer and shot. Since 
then Hickok has repeatedly smashed the 
world’s amateur hammer-throwing rec- 
ord, and has twice broken his own inter- 
collegiate shot record. He is thus a 
splendid man to send to England to 
show the proverbially haughty Britons 
that America turns out occasionally a 
man who can beat them at their own 
game. Hickok will have no trouble 
in winning his events against Oxford. 
Ife can put the shot forty-two feet, 
against the thirty-nine feet of the 
best Oxford man, and can throw the 
hammer considerably further from a 
standstill than the Oxford men can 
heave it with as much run as they wish 
to take. It is very probable that this 
mighty youth will shatter more world’s 
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records before he leaves college next 
year. 

There are two more “ growing boys” on 
this team, Sanford and Sheldon, who 
make up a trio with Hickok that will 
strike terror to the hearts of beholders 
when they simply walk on the field. 








Position No. 


Hickok throwing the hammer. 


George F. Sanford has had an interest- 
ing athletic career. He was a fresh- 
man three years ago, and played centre 
rush on the eleven between the veterans 
Morrison and Heffelfinger. Sanford had 
not only played football in his prepara- 
tory school, but had won many medals 
for running. He was then, and is now, 
about six feet and two inches tall, and 
weighed one hundred and _ eighty-five 
pounds. In the next year he played 
guard on the eleven until badly injured, 
and was made to keep quiet until spring, 
when he began to run with the athletic 
team. He is probably the heaviest and 
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biggest fast runner on the track to-day. 
Sanford did not work hard at running 
until the present season, as he trained 
for the University crew in the early part 
of two seasons. This year he ran a 
close second to Merrill, the Harvard 
champion, in both of the big meetings, 
and showed that he was a 
first-class quarter-mile man. 
He is fast enough to equal 
the record of the last Ox- 
ford-Cambridge winner with 
ease. This fleet-footed 
heavy-weight is also danger- 
ous in the sprints, and in the 
one hundred yard dash he is 
good for ten and two-fifths 
seconds on a heavy track. 
Sanford will be a valuable 
man for his all-round pow- 
ers, and he is probably one 
of the most versatile athletes 
in active competition at 
present. 

Sanford is remarkable in 
his way, but Lewis P. Shel- 
don is nothing less than a 
wonder for all-round ability, 
coupled with unusual physi- 
val gifts. The last man in 
the world you would pick as 
arunner, hurdler, or jumper 
is this tremendous fellow, 
who stands six feet and four 
inches in his stockings, and 
weighs one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds stripped. 
This man prepared at An- 
dover, where he held nine 
school records, in broad and 
high jumping, hurdling, 
running, pole-vaulting, and 
throwing the hammer and shot. For 
some time he held the world’s record in 
the standing high jump of five feet and 
three inches. He has jumped five feet 
eight and one-half inches high with arun, 
can pole-vault ten feet four inches, is the 
best broad jumper in Yale, and the fast- 
est man over the low or two hundred 
and twenty yard hurdles. In a college 
team he is not a champion performer 
in any one event, but in an all-round 
competition there are few men in 
America who could score more points 
than ‘** Lou” Sheldon. He has been 
entered only in the broad jump this 
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season, and his best showing was against 
Harvard, where he beat Bloss, the inter- 
collegiate champion. Sheldon has little 
show to beat the English crack, Frye, 
of Oxford, in the broad jump, whose 
record is better by at least a foot. Still, 
it is the policy of the managers to make 
this a representative team, and Sheldon 
is the most likely Yale man. 

The active young man who will skim 
over the high hurdles in record-break- 
ing time is EK. H. Cady, who began his 
career last season. He had been a 
shining light on his preparatory school 
team, but he found himself in too fast 
company at Yale, and was 
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record-breaking Jarvis, of Wesleyan. 
This season he repeated this perform- 
ance, beating out Orton, amateur cham- 
pion at New York. Morgan is plucky, 
and fast for this country, but in Eng- 
land he will be nearly ten seconds 
behind the Oxford champion, who has 
cut under four minutes and twenty 
seconds. 

It is probable that W. 8S. Woodhull, 
the half mile runner, will contest in 
England. He has done beautiful work 
in this, his second season, winning first 
from Harvard in a wonderful finish 
spurt, and getting second place at New 





not a point winner as a 
freshman. ‘This season he 
has come to the front with 
arush, and is now the fastest 
high hurdler in the Inter- 
collegiate Association, as 
well as a clever all-round 
man. Idle is slender and 
of average height, yet his 
endurance is something 
wonderful. For example, 
at Berkeley Oval he ran in 
eight heats, winning the 
high hurdles in the splen- 
did time of sixteen seconds, 
and running a close second 
in the low hurdles to Bremer 
of Harvard, who holds the 
world’s record. Cady is one 
of the fastest sprinters in 
Yale, and is one of the two 
or three best high jumpers. 
In England he should win 
the high hurdles, as his time 
is two-fifths of a second 
faster than the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge record of this season. 

A plucky little chap, who 
will have small chance of 
crossing the line first, is J. 
EK. Morgan, the mile runner. 
He had never taken interest 














in any sort of athletics until 

last season, his junior year, 

when he sallied out to the field, and 
tried the milerun. Although he weighs 
only one hundred and fifteen pounds, 
and stands five feet six inches tall, 
Morgan soon led the Yale squad with 
ease, and won first against Harvard, and 
second in the Intercollegiates to the 
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Hickok throwing the hammer 


York. Woodhull would have reason 
to hope for victory in his event, as he 
can cover the distance in two minutes 
on a fast track, which is a very creditable 
performance. 

Other crack athletes 
conclusions with Oxford are 


who may try 
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Glenny, Jr., the two mile bicyclist who 
won the intercollegiate championship 
last year and made a new record, and 
M. F. Kershaw, the _ intercollegiate 
champion pole-vaulter, who can climb 
ten feet ten inches into the air. 

The visiting team will have two weeks 
after their arrival on English soil in 
which to get over the effects of the 
tossing life on shipboard, and to get 
muscle and wind in tip-top. order. 
Then they will strip off their blue 
sweaters on a Saturday afternoon before 
the waiting thousands of sport-loving 





English people, and will do their level 
best, with American dash and Yale 
“sand,” to win the championship 
in international college field sports. 
Every athletic club and every prepara- 
tory school and college in this country 
will get a little enthusiasm from this 
struggle, and if it makes boys and 
young men get out into the open air 
and build up body and brain with 


honest, hearty exercise, the visitors will 
have done much good, whether they are 
victors or not. 


Ratpuo D. PAINE. 











THE WOOD THRUSH’S NEST. 





NEVER really 
wished for a 
camera til] I 
stood one day 
before a picture 
I should like to 
give to all the 
world. It was 
a nest, exquis- 
itely placed in a 

bowl-shaped cavity formed by all the 
branches of a low tree starting out from 
the trunk at the same point. On the 
edge, struck dumb and motionless by 
our sudden appearance, sat the builder 
thereof. The soft spotted breast, the 
calm and beautiful, though startled, ex- 
pression, announced the wood thrush. 

We were passing by on our way to an- 
other part of the woods, where we spent 
some hours every morning with a pair 
of wrens, but we stopped short at this 
bonny sight, hardly daring to breathe, 
lest it vanish before our eyes. We had 
aught the bird in the very act; she 
could not pretend that the nest was 
empty and she had nothing to do with 
it, for there she sat, perfectly at home, 
with a beak full of food. She must 
have known that her position and 
her load compromised her, yet not a 
muscle moved, not an eyelid quivered. 
Indeed, we stared at each other for some 
moments as if we were all stunned ; but 
she suddenly recovered her presence of 
mind, and, without a sound, slipped 
away. 

We noted carefully the position of 
the tree, so that we could find it again, 
and then went on our way, congratulat- 
ing ourselves on another attractive nest 
to study. The wood thrush nestlings 
had made no demonstrations, though 
food was in sight; and, judging them by 
other little folk I have known, I con- 
cluded they were quite young, and we 
should have opportunity to make their 
acquaintance before they took flight. 

We had enjoyed the song of the wood 
thrush in the haunt of the wren, which 
was not far off—so close beside us that 
we had heard the undertone remarks 











which he, with other thrushes, throws 
in between the clauses of his song. One 
of these utterances was a low “chee,” 
another a sort of squeal, impossible to 
describe, a third sounded like ‘jug, 
jug,” and a fourth resembled a mocking 
laugh. Now we had stumbled upon his 
household, as we hoped, and we prom- 
ised ourselves much pleasure in study- 
ing it. 

Sunday and the ‘ glorious Fourth ” 
came in succession just then, and the 
ravine where our nests were situated 
was abandoned to picnic parties from 
neighboring towns ; but on the morning 
of the 5th of July we started at an 
early hour, anxious to see if our little 
friends had escaped the eyes and the 
hands of the merry-makers. 

Quietly and slowly we stole in by the 
wood thrush’s tree. ‘There she was again, 
and the sight of us had the same par- 
alyzing effect upon 
her that it had the 
first time. She 
stood a moment as 
if her fate had 
overtaken her, 
then, rousing her- 
self to protect her 
little ones, she 
slipped on to the 
nest, her manner 
proclaiming that 
only over her dead 
body should we 
touch her treas- 
ures. 

We saw at once 
that she would 
never move while 
we stood there, 
and, moreover, we 
were smitten with 
shame for disturb- 


ing her. We 
walked on, with 


no intention of 
losing sight of her 
to be sure, but 
aiming to have her 
lose sight of us. 
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When we had passed beyond 
the next clump of bushes we 
turned back and went by a 
roundabout way to a pile of 

rocks overgrown by trees, in full view of 

the spot. Climbing these by a narrow 
path we secured seats on the rocks up 
among the branches of a tree, where, by 
searching a little, we found openings 
between the leaves, through which we 
could see the nest, and have no fear that 
the bird would see us, so long as we 
remained quiet. She was absent while 
we were settling ourselves, and we were 
forced to destroy the hopes of one wal- 
nut sapling—a sacrifice to our study. 

Its beautiful crown of leaves was exactly 

in our way, and it had to be annihilated. 

Even after this act of vandalism, which 

I remember still with a pang, every 

breeze that blew tossed branches before 

our eyes, but it was closely grown up in 
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that part of the woods, and few breezes 
found their way so far in, as we found 
when we began to deal with the insect 
foes lying in wait for the unwary bird- 
gazer. Most of the time we could see 
very well. 

Our arrangements were completed, 
and we had become quiet, when the lovely 
mother came back. She seemed to have 
no suspicion of our presence in her 
neighborhood. She fed her infants 
calmly and leisurely, and then sat down 
upon them, after the fashion of bird 
mothers. Before long her mate ap- 
peared beside her ; a musical word or 

two passed between them, 
y «nd she rose and flew away, 

while he proceeded to at- 

tend to the nestlings. He 

stepped up on the edge 

and administered three or 
four pokes, which I hoped indicated 
three or four youngsters. His manner 
was entirely business-like ; he spent no 
time gazing on his young hopefuls ; he 
simply did what he came for, and then 
left. Noone could, for an instant, doubt 
which of the two was the mother. Small 
need was there of a distinguishing dress 
where motherhood was so plainly shown. 
She sat on the edge close to her babies ; 
she brooded over them ; she lingered be- 
side ‘them ; it was plain that her heart 
was centred in that precious little home. 

When the singer had performed his 
duty and departed, there was some com- 
motion in the nest; small wings flut- 
tered above the edge for a moment, and 
then subsided; and after a little the 
mother returned, and we went quietly 
away. 

One more charming study we had of 
the thrush, entirely unconscious, as she 
certainly was, that a human being was 
within sight. We passed softly through 
the woods, crept up the rocky path, and 
got into our seats from the farther side 
while she was absent. Without speak- 
ing we perfumed ourselves with ‘‘ pen- 
nyroyal,” as a slight discouragement to 
our tormentors, and had become motion- 
lessand odorous before she returned. 

As we waited in silence in the heart of 
the woods, where no sign of occupancy 
appeared, I thought how completely : 
part of nature birds and beasts become. 
Beside the bare nest there was absolutely 
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nothing to show that a family 
dwelt in the vicinity. Even of the 
tree in which they were, not a twig 
was broken, not a leaf displaced. 
As for us, we cannot even put 
up a tent without beginning at 
once to destroy and deface ; nay, 
we cannot even walk through the 
woods without leaving it strewn 
with wreckage, flowers plucked 
and left to die, twigs broken as 
we pass, from pure love of de- 
struction, leaves stripped off, and 
scattered far and wide—all these, 
if indeed we have outgrown the 
vulgarity of marking our path 
with waste paper and tin cans. 

While I was thus considering, 
the wood thrush returned to her 
nest; not a sound announced 
her ; she simply alighted on the 
edge like a shadow. She first 
gave the nestlings their break- 
fast—or, more probably, their 
luncheon, for it was after eight 
o’clock—and then smothered their 
small ambitions, if they had any, 
by sitting on them. In a minute 
her mate appeared as silently as 
she had done, and as before ex- 
changed a note or two with her. 
She stepped out on a branch one 
side, and he leaned over to feed. 

At this critical moment, when a 
sound would break the charm and 
reveal our presence, my comrade gave 
evidence of a desire to cough. I heard 
stifled sounds, and a panic seized me ; I 
could not turn my eyes, but my lips 
were free. I whispered, savagely, I dare 
say: ‘* Don’t you dare to cough ; cram 
your handkerchief down your throat if 
you must, but don’t make a sound !” 

I heard a spasm of half-smothered 
laugh and half-cough struggling to get 
out, and then silence. I could not look 
around to see if she had obeyed me, but 
when the moment passed and the bird 
had gone I turned to find her nearly 
black in the face from suppressed cough 
and laugh combined. Then we both 
indulged in a free, though silent, laugh, 
and again turned our glasses upon the 
nest. 

As soon as her spouse had gone, 
madam resumed her seat, and then we 
witnessed a most elaborate toilet. Every 





feather was examined and 
put in order; even those on top of 
her head were combed into neatness with 
her claws, and every atom of dust shaken 
from her beautiful brown and white 
plumage. 

A long time was occupied by these 
operations, and then she moved a little 
aside and turned her attention to some- 
thing in the nest. She seemed to find 
a good deal to do there, and suddenly a 
low cry broke out, as if in protest, and 
a youngster struggled up in sight, ap- 
parently in self-defence. Perhaps her 
setting to rights was too vigorous, as is 
sometimes the case with human mothers. 
At any rate, that put an end to it, and 
the mother flew away. Then the nest- 
ling came up higher and showed himself 
above the edge, where he dressed his 
feathers, and turned his head this side 
and that, as if interested in the green 
world around him. His outlook was 
brief; to keep him down and smother 
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his infantile aspirations appeared to be 
wood-thrush nursery policy, for when 
in a few minutes my lady returned he 
subsided within the cradle, whether 
voluntarily or not we could not tell, and 
she sat down upon him and the rest of 
the family as usual. 

Before she sat down she pulled up 
the edge of the structure as if to alter 
the shape. I have often seen bird 
mothers do this, re-arrange, pull one 
side, and otherwise alter the appearance 
of the little domicile, and they always 
remind me of some bigger housekeepers, 
who never enter a room without finding 
something to change or place differ- 
ently. 

The next day we went early to our 
nook on the rocks, reached our seats 


without noise, and settled ourselves 
to wait. Minutes passed; no birds 
appeared. How could the nestlings be 


left so long? I became uneasy, and we 
were about to investigate, but at this 
moment a diversion arose; there was a 
sound of approaching footsteps. We 
waited anxiously, for this was a lonely 
place, far from houses and _ people. 
The steps came nearer, and then a loud 
breathing. We looked at each other 
relieved ; it was a cow ! 

Again we turned to the nest; still no 
birds. But now began a crashing of 
branches, a rush, a low bellow ; this was 
no meek cow. We turned pale, at any 
rate we felt pale, but we tried to cheer 
ourselves by suggesting in a hurried 
whisper that he would surely not see us. 
Alas! the next instant he broke through 
the bushes, and horror! started at once 
up our path to the rocks ; in a moment 
he would be upon us. | We rose, pre- 
pared to sell our lives dearly, when as 
suddenly as he had rushed up, he turned, 
scrambled down, and ran back through 
the bushes. 

We did not know why; nor did we 
stay to inquire whether it was a tempo- 
rary withdrawal, perhaps for reénforce- 
ments, or a permanent one ; we gathered 
ourselves together and hastened to put 
the barbedest of barbed-wire fences be- 
tween us and the invader, and then sat 
down on the bank to get our breath, 
and decide what we should do to avoid 
another such fright as we had suffered. 
I had already corresponded with the 


persons in charge, for this was private 
property and a fee demanded for admis- 
sion. ‘The authorities refused to admit 
the presence of any dangerous animal 
(when was ever an animal dangerous— 
in the eyes of its owner ?), but as I had 
set my eyes upon him, and he had 
shown that his manners were at least 
eccentric, this assumption of his harm- 
lessness somehow failed to reassure me. 
I hit at last upon a plan; I would hire 
a man, warranted used to cattle and not 
afraid of them, to accompany us on our 
daily visit. This settled we felt better, 
and sauntered home by the road, not 
daring to return to call on the wrens. 

It was two or three days later when 
we came again to the wood thrush’s 
nest. It had a deserted look, and we 
decided to examine it. It was not 
higher than our heads, and easily 
reached. The slight tree was pulled 
down carefully, and Miss R- cau- 
tiously inserted her finger within. A 
look of consternation came into her 
face ; it contained an egg ! 

Ilad we taken leave of our senses ? 
Had we not seen at least one live nest- 
ling three days before? Had they 
flown without preliminary cries, and 
lingering on the edge; and had that 
devoted mother so soon set out to raise 
another brood ? 

Alas ! these were all conundrums we 
could not solve. Nothing was left for 
us but to wait developments. But wait 
and watch as we might, we never saw 
a bird near the nest again, and after 
several days we took the solitary egg out 
and looked at it. It was a wood thrush’s 
egg, and it was entirely cold. We 
replaced it, and the next day it was 
gone. 

Somewhat later the nest was brought 
down to be examined. ‘The outside 
was rough in the extreme, a mass 
of black-looking grass and stuff, half 
pulled out, as though the storms of a 
long winter had beaten it; but the 
inside was in perfect condition, a thin 
shell of mud, a neatly rounded and 
smooth cup, with scarcely a particle of 
lining. 

In the mean time, the day after we 
found the pretty nest deserted, we had 
discovered in the wren’s quarters a 
young wood thrush with both parents 
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in charge. We saw them seeking food, 
not only on the ground but in trees, 
flying from branch to branch like a fly- 
catcher, in a way that I never saw a 
wood thrush do before. This went on 
for ten days or more, and there never 
appeared to be but one young bird, 
though we looked and listened for 
others. If there were more they entirely 
lacked the clannishness that so often 
keeps a family of nestlings together. 
We saw both parents almost constantly, 
and the singer treated us to music, 
quite as if he were a person of leisure. 

When the youth was able to go to the 
ground we saw him fed. So enormous 
appeared the meal he received, that I 
counted the pokes the parent gave into 
his open beak ; there were twenty-three ! 


ROSE-BLOOM. 


He liked it, and asked for more, and 
in half a minute he got eight or ten 
additional ones. What could those 
mouthfuls consist of ? 

Must we then conclude, as the result 
of our study, that this family brought 
but one young one from the nest ? Had 
that deserted egg then been through the 
sitting and failed to hatch? Why, if 
so, had it not been broken ? 

We shall never know. But whatever 
the reason that left the singer at liberty 
to sing, Lat least, am full of 
‘Thanks to the thrush on the tree, 


To the sky, and to all earth’s blows and songs, 
That utter the heart in me.” 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


ROSE-BLOOM. 


I wApD no thought of writing rhyme 
Before I met with Rose ; 

I was contented till that time 
To put my thoughts in prose. 

But every man must bow to Fate, 
And what was I to do— 

A youth just getting through the gate 
Of twenty-one and two? 


Just getting through the gate, and there 
My steps the goddess stayed ; 

And suddenly—a vision fair— 
Before me stood a maid 

Amid the buds that bore her name. 
Such was Fate’s pretty plan; 

Then all my prose to finis came, 
And Rose and rhyme began ! 


A glance, a smile, a modest blush, 
A parley all too brief ; 

Kach word upon the fragrant hush 
Fell softly like a leaf. 

The summer sun looked down above, 
The flowers were listening ; 

Oh, when a youth begins to love 
What can he do but sing! 


Plain prose is well enough at times ; 
It has its proper place ; 

But Rose and love were meant for rhymes, 
And wear a lyric grace. 

And Rose it is inspires my songs, 
Demure and sweet is she; 

LA al . 

I'o her their every grace belongs, 


But she belongs to me! 


FELIX CARMEN. 








AN ACTRESS’S 


AY tale is a simple one. 
It hath few incidents, 
so I fear it will be 
somewhat tedious and 
vastly egotistic, which 
is what one would hard- 
ly expect of a story told 
by a play-actor. 

to say, “‘Oh! the con- 
fessions of a London actress! Now, 
indeed, we shall have something hot 
and spicy. Maria, do you keep this 
book out of the girls’ way. I doubt it 
is naughty reading.” 

Yet I think Lucy and Ellen, having 
heard papa say this, and having stolen 
the tale—-with little guilty tremors— 
will yawn over it and fling it aside un- 
finished. ‘*This a naughty book!” 
they will cry, poutingly, ‘“‘ why, I had 
as lief read a sermon.” And in honest 
truth my taste is such—having so raged 
and wept and laughed and loved and 
died every night, by the light of ill- 
smelling tallow—that my desire, when 
I unbend my mind over a book, is that 
it shall be mild and colorless, contem- 
plative and verbose, as my own tale is. 
I do so yield myself up at all times to 
depicting the emotions of others and to 
losing my identity in theirs, that now I 
feel I must be, and must talk of myself 
unchecked, or I shall go nigh to losing 
my humanity entire and become naught 
but a mirror, serving only to show to 
others their own faces. Then, too, I 
have the vapors to-day, and must put 
my fretfulness into words, lest I should 
shed them in tears. 

Other than for such purposes there 
is no reason I should tell the tale at 
all; and indeed, were it not for an 
accident, I should have but scant time 
for such silly trifling. This night a 
week, Harry Ormond brought his old 
uncle, the earl, who is but just returned 
from long residence in France, behind 
the scenes to see me. ‘That same mo- 
ment I had cried, sweeping a splen- 
did courtesy—‘‘ And so, my lord, you 
will see my face no more !”—and 
whirled out backwards at R. C., and 





One is like 





VACATION. 


into the arms of Harry, who stood at 
my exit. 

I could hear the applause of the pit, 
which delayed Millamant’s next lines, 
and then 1 was near fetching Harry a 
box on the ear for his forwardness, if 
the old earl had not been by. Instead, 
I made my grand courtesy again for the 
old man, who hath a keen eye and a 
grave mouth, and makes one wish on 
the instant to please him, so distin- 
guished and critical is his air. 

So there I stayed, talking to the two 
till my next cue; and my woman not 
fetching my shawl, my shoulders were 
all the while uncovered in the raw air. 

"Tis said I fairly outdid myself that 
night in the last act, and I could see 
the old ear! in his stall applauding with 
all his might ; but I came home shiver- 
ing, and with a great pain in my throat, 
and since then have not adventured a 
foot without the door, and have suf- 
fered many things at the hands of the 
chirurgeons, and of fussy old Betty, who 
hath bandaged me in flannels, and 
steeped me in hot water. 

The influenza doth not add to beauty, 
nor embellish the countenance, there- 
fore I see no one. Betty receives all my 
visitors, and they like her so little that 
their stay is but brief. I have naught 
to read but the rude notes—which I do 
not answer—of the manager of the thea- 
tre, who has but scant patience with my 
rheum ; and so all day I sit and mope, 
gazing out at the brown fog, and watch- 
ing the rain trickle down the window- 
pane, and mopping tears that flow from 
influenza or misery—I know not right 
well which. 

When I gave out, at a supper after 
the play, my intention to go down into 
Kent for the summer, there was a great 
outcry, and each one had some jest or 
scoff—I seemed to them so much a thing 
of flaring footlights and city pave- 
ments. 

‘Wonderful! wonderful! “Tis Pic- 
cadilly going to the green pastures ! ” 
said one. 

‘‘Mith ith in love, I’ll wager a thou- 
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sandth poundths,” lisped the little frib- 
ble, Sir Hastings Marweed, putting up 
his quizzing-glass. ‘Ill lay fifty to 
one the lucky fellow ith a hobnailed 
chaw-bacon gallant, and thee meanth 
to try a new mixture of pathion and 
primrotheth. A woman never willingly 
goeth to the country unleth the ith 
bent upon mithchief.” 

‘** Marweed, your originality and pene- 
tration are never equalled except by 
your good taste and delicacy,” sneered 
my Lord Clanricarde. ‘‘No one has 
heard, then, that Mistress Kitty is cast 
for a great new pastoral drama, in which 
she appears driving Corydon’s sheep be- 
fore her with a golden crook. She goes 
down into Kent to put her flock into 
active rehearsal, to get their tails all 
combed and tied with blue ribbons, and 
to teach them to bleat in tender chorus 
at Corydon’s entrance from the left 
wing.” 

Harry Ormond said naught, but 
looked at me with pity in his keen eyes 
—which are like the earl’s—and this 
so vexed me that I rose up suddenly, 
and said : 

‘Nay, gentlemen ! you are all wrong. 
Sir Hastings must not think that when 
a woman sends back diamonds ’tis be- 
cause of a preference for primroses. It 
may be repugnance for the giver. And 
‘tis not to train flocks I go—Heaven 
knows there are mutton-heads enough 
in London—but I go because I am tired 
of suppers where one watches silly baa- 
lambs nibbling and bleating, and because 


-’tis said that she who bathes her face in 


newly fallen rain-water at the dawn of 
a June day will need no other cosmetic 
the year through. Mr. Ormond, may 
I beg your arm to my coach ?” 

He came, laughing a little, but said 
nothing even when he put me in the 
coach, nor till I held out my hand and 
cried : 

“Tell me good-by, Harry, for I go 
to the country to-morrow!” Then he 
gripped my hand hard, saying harshly : 

“**"T'were better that thou got thee to 
anunnery. It is now too late for the 
country”—and flung my hand away, 
leaving me to go home with that old, 
hard pain in my throat. Betty says she 
misdoubts that my throat is diseased, 
seeing that many times of late I have 





suffered so with that same pain that I 
have wept outright. 

Those foolish rattles would have 
laughed still more had they known the 
real reason of my flight, so silly and slight 
a thing itseemed. ‘lo make it all quite 
plain I should perforce follow the ex- 
ample of the men writing histories in the 
days of Queen Bess, who always went 
back and began from the Creation. I 
should have to begin with mine. *Tis 
said that by reading the Scriptures back- 
ward one may summon the Evil One, 
sol will run no risk of raising my seven 
devils by reading backward the pages of 
my life. The more immediate cause was 
that, coming home on foot from a late 
rehearsal, and hurrying through the 
poorer quarter near the theatre, I saw the 
men coming home to their wives ; espe- 
cially one, carrying a bag of tools, whom 
a woman ran to meet, flinging back her 
door near into my face. She caught 
him by the sleeve—‘‘ And so thou’rt 
come at last! I’ve wearied for thee since 
the sun went down; the day do seem so 
long till thou’rt come, and supper all 
a-waiten’.” 

**Thouw’rt a foolish wench,” he said 
roughly, but he put his arm about her, 
and drew her into the bright little room 
where the supper frizzled on the hearth 
and the kettle sang, and a cradle stood 
in the corner. Then they shut the door, 
and left me outside in the dismal dusk, 
and it seemed of a sudden I was like one 
who wakes with a start at midnight, and 
finding the night has grown chill, feels 
cold and very desolate alone in the dark. 

By the next post I sent a letter to 
Cousin Dorothy, down in Kent, asking 
if I might come to her for a while ; for 
we played together when we were little 
maids of six, and though she holds it 
vause for sadness that I am a play- 
actress, she loves me still, I think. In 
truth, her answer by return coach— 
sealed with the tip of her thimble—was 
as loving as it was ill-spelled. Cousin 
Dorothy has no more learning than be- 
comes a simple farmer’s daughter, who 
minds the household and overlooks the 
cider-making. 

I had not been to the farm since I 
was a wild, naughty child, forever in 
disgrace ; and Dolly was a good, obedi- 
ent little maid, in a neat mob-cap and 
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big apron, trotting solemnly after my 
aunt, learning to make cheeses and 
feeding the chickens. She was doing 
all the self-same things when I came 
back, and now I followed her about, bent 
upon learning her arts, and upon being 
as sweet and wholesome and simple- 
minded as my cousin, and upon getting 
my arms red and my cheeks brown and 
freckled. I borrowed her chintz gowns 
and pulled my skirts through the pocket- 
holes as she did, and went with her into 
the barnyard to throw grain to the 
fowls. ‘The rosy-footed pigeons lit on 
her shoulders, but would have naught 
to say to me, and the fowls all preferred 
their food from her hands. She bade 
me watch the ways of the cocks, who, 
picking up a corn, would call loud 
and gallant to the partlets, and when 
their wives came, tumbling over each 
other, would calmly swallow it down 
themselves, in a manner that said, quite 
plain : 

“There, my dears! as usual, you 
were late. Perhaps neat time you will 
think proper to come at once when your 
husband calls !” 

‘**'There’s a deal o’ human nature in 
cocks,” Dolly would say, shaking the 
last corn out of her apron. ‘‘ They’re 
as like men as eggs is like eggs,” and 
she would go towards the dairy. Such 
a charming place was my Cousin Doro- 
thy’s dairy. ‘The light was all golden- 
green, shining through the vines at the 
windows; the water trickled with a 
cool sound from the spring-trough, and 
there was a good, clean smell of butter 
and cheese. 

Dolly clicked about the moist floor 
in her pattens, thumping at the big 
blue churn, screwing the press of her 
cheeses, or rolling up thick yellow skins 
of cream from the bowls of milk. 

I followed her meekly about for days, 
but she was always busy. It seemed to 
me no sooner had she done a task than 
she had instantly to do it over again, 
and there was no place or use for me in 
it at all; and though Cousin Dorothy 
said it was necessary for a farmer’s 
daughter to do all these things, I began 
to remember that the properer study of 
an actress is mankind, and so I told her 
one day, while I sat upon a stool and 
watched her churn. She stopped bang- 


ing the dasher up and down, and said, 
in her crisp way : 

**T doubt ‘mankind’ means a man. 
I don’t know where he is to be had. I 
warned the young Squire to stay away, 
because you mentioned quite express in 
your letter that you hoped you would 
see no men here, that you hated them. 
So I begged the squire to keep away.” 

“Oh, but, Dorothy!” I said, run- 
ning and putting my arms about her 
neck, and getting my elbow near smashed 
by the churn dasher, ‘‘you are not to 
remember what I say. I never mean it 
more than two days together, and | 
said that a fortnight since. Dolly, I 
want something young and _ merry. 
You and uncle are always busy. I 
want a playmate.” 

‘* Well, run your ways into the kitchen 
and play with the kittens,” she said ; 
“you are not like to find anything else.” 

After which I sulked all the day, 
Cousin Dorothy not noticing it, by 
reason of the bleaching being on her 
mind. 

But the very next morning when I 
was near dressed for breakfast there was 
a mighty clatter of hoofs below, and 
uncle crying out : 

‘** Morning, Squire, morning 
Thou’rt hearty, I hope. Hast come to 
see Juno’s litter ?”—and there was a 
gallant stripling under my window, on 
a bay horse fretting and chafing under 
the bridle, and tossing the foam upon 
his sleek sides. I caught up my hat 
and put a pair of shears in a basket, for 
I hope there is no great harm in going 
to cut roses before breakfast, and if one’s 
way lies across the path of a man, that 
should make no woman coward enough 
to turn back. Besides, no doubt, he 
would be instantly going back to his own 
breakfast ; but, in truth, when uncle 
said, gruffly—for he liked me little— 
«Tis my niece from London, Squire,” 
the boy was out of the saddle on the 
instant, and perforce I must stop and 
make a courtesy. 

He was, by my hand, the prettiest 
youth I had ever seen, and though he 
had not Harry Ormond’s bel air, he was 
very well indeed for a country squire, 
both in dress and manner. He was not 
above two-and-twenty, I think, and he 
had wonderful big eyes, with lashes like 
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a woman’s, and he wore his own yellow, 
curling hair, tied with a blue ribbon. 
Withal as fresh and ruddy as the young 
King David in Scripture, about whom 
the parson had read that very Sunday 
in church. 

He much desired to go with me to 
cut roses, and though my uncle was but 
ill pleased, I gave him liberty to attend 
me. 

‘* Madam,” he began, looking gravely 
at my healthful countenance, ‘‘ your 
cousin hath told me you were ill. I 
hope I see you in better health.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” I replied, with 
equal dignity, ‘‘I am somewhat better. 
My physician hath desired me to take 
the air, but my cousin is always busy 
at home and my uncle abroad, so that I 
have none to accompany me. ‘Therefore 
my improvement is less rapid than I 
could wish.” 

“Madam,” he cried, ‘‘my time is 
my own, and if you would deign to let 
me attend you in your walks, you would 
render me most happy.” 

So it was settled that he should come 
to the farm as of old, and [ puta red 
rose into his coat, and he went away. 

I lay down my pen now and look at 
the cold rain trickling down the dirty 
walls of the opposite houses, and can 
scarce credit it was I who lived through 
that fair summer-time, and was so merry 
and like a child in innocent happiness. 
The town and Betty vanish quite away, 
and | am riding over the breezy downs 
with Wat at sunset; or floating down 
the river with my lap filled with sweet 
wet lilies, singing to Wat; or by the 
sunny wall in the kitchen-garden eating 
Cousin Dorothy’s plums—always with 
the gay, handsome boy who knew no ill 
of me, and who admired me with a 
modest and respectful admiration. It 
was like cool water on the lips of one 
who has drunk only thick, fiery wines, 
and I was very happy. I began to 
learn many housewife’s duties from 
Cousin Dorothy, and to take pleasure in 
them, and for the first time in many 
years I knelt every morning by my little 
white bed. I did not pray, but it 
brought me peace just to kneel there 
and put my other life far behind me, as 
if it were not real. 

I read once in an old book that on 


Christ’s birthnight all lost women rise 
up from hell and may stand an hour 
within the gates of Paradise, and gaze at 
the green fields, and watch the cool 
waters flow, and look upon the white 
souls of other women who dwell there, 
full of sweetness and peace, ere they 
return for another long year to their 
fiery tortures. This was my glimpse 
of Paradise. I was permitted to live 
the quiet, innocent life of those women 
who—happier in their fate than I—are 
sheltered and guarded from all thought 
of evil, and are hedged about with 
honor and pure love. They have but 
an hour, those poor, lost souls, and not 
much more had I. I had been all the 
morning busy with Dolly’s spice jars, 
stripping roses and mingling spices with 
the perfumed leaves, until my head 
ached, and I longed to get out into the 
air. ‘hen I bethought me of my favor- 
ite hiding-place when a child, and so 
got my book and tying on my hat went 
through the little door in the garden 
wall to the orchard. There is in uncle’s 
orchard an old apple-tree that hath been 
a favorite with all the children in the 
family because of its curiously gnarled 
branches, which form seats of great 
comfort. Because we tore our frocks 
scrambling into it, uncle had fixed some 
steps to the trunk, by which one mounted, 
and though these steps were much rotted 
and moss-grown, I found them. still 
there; and mounting by them bestowed 
myself among the branches, where they 
so crossed and interlaced that no arm- 
chair was pleasanter to sit in. I opened 
my book, but I read nota line. Putting 
my head back against a mossy bough, | 
did what I do not often—reflected. The 
sunlight sifted down through the rus- 
tling gray-green leaves, and the warmth 
made the growing apples give out a 
good, sweet smell. I scarce knew my- 
self. Not for years had I felt as I did 
that day. The scorn of other women 
and the light love of men do not greatly 
soften a woman’s heart, yet God’s dear 
sunshine seemed melting all my light- 
ness and bitterness away at last, and 
the earth’s clean odors purifying my 
soul. 

I felt again as in the days when I sat 
there as a child, full of dreams of the 
world of which I was so ignorant. I 
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had felt then a scorn of Dolly’s narrow 
ambitions and simple duties. I meant 
to do great things. I thirsted vaguely 
for the applause that I still truly love, 
but I thought to win it in some high, 
noble way, [ knew not what. And all 
had so failed of my young hopes. I put 
quickly away the memory of my life in 
town, which seemed hateful to me here. 
Why, I thought, should I ever go back 
to it? Why not remain here? If | 
would but give up the playhouse, my 
uncle and Dorothy would be glad to 
give me a home. 

I drew in my breath long then, like 
one who comes out into the free air. 
That I would do at once—run to the 
house and tell Cousin Dorothy of my 
decision before I could let it slip from 
me, and have everything settled at once. 

I had but put my foot upon the first 
step when I heard the meadow gate 
slam, and, pausing to look, drew back 
my foot, because it was the brindle bull 
who had lifted the latch with his horn, 
and broken in to the greener, untouched 
grass of the orchard. He was very 
fierce, and had already killed a dog and 
gored one of the men of the farm, and 
my uncle had warned me never to cross 
the pasture where he grazed. 

I half put out my foot again, saying 
to myself that it was no great matter if 
I came to a like fate with the dog. 
Dolly might cry a bit, and the young 
squire miss his playmate, but Harry 
Ormond and the others would never 
even know how | came by my end, and 
not care greatly if they did. Mayhap 
the flutter of my red petticoat made by 
that movement caught the eye of the 
bull, who looked up of a sudden and 
then came quick towards me; upon 
which all willingness to die went straight 
out of my heart, that began to beat fast 
while I crouched back among the leaves. 
I could hear his sharp hoofs cutting into 
the turf, and as he came he swung his 
big head up and down, and breathed 
hard. He missed me at first as he came 
nigh, but found me again quickly, by 
that same unlucky red petticoat, and 
came on swift. He jarred the old tree, 
and, doubtless, his own head also, and 
so gave a great bellow and stood off for 
atime. But he came again, and, find- 
ing the steps, put his feet upon them 


and looked up at me, his great wet pink 
nose with the brass ring in it, and the 
red wallowing eyes, so near I could feel 
his hot breath on my ankles. I clung 
to the branches, nearly dead of terror, 
and of a sudden, the rotten steps crashing 
down beneath his weight, he flew off, 
bellowing most dreadful, and his tail in 
the air. I could not but laugh, though 
I was more than ever a prisoner. He 
was enraged greatly by his mishap, and 
coming back gored and butted in a 
frightful manner until I was nigh 
shaken out of the tree like an o’er-ripe 
apple. Then I saw the gate in the 
garden wall open, and Wat looked out. 

“Don’t come! Oh, don’t come out 
here, for heaven’s sake! he will kill 
you,” I cried, as loud as I could scream, 
in a very passion of terror, clinging the 
while to the boughs, that were tossing 
beneath the heavy blows of the skull of 
that terrible beast. He heeded not my 
words at all, but came bounding across 
the orchard, throwing aside his coat 
and hat as he ran; and having his stout 
stick in his hand, and laying this about 
the bull’s sides in two such mighty 
thwacks the beast bawled with surprise 
and pain; upon the which he wheeled 
swift about and, seeing the cause, made 
straight at Wat, who was away like a 
bird to the nearest tree, leading him 
away to spare me, lest I be shaken from 
my perch, as I was near doing ere he 
came. 

The bull pursued him with a most 
wicked and intense rage, but he escaped 
behind the tree, which did receive the 
blow the sinful creature intended for 
him. Then did ensue a great battle 
between the boy and the beast. Round 
and round the tree the bull pursued 
him, and round and round flew Wat, 
contriving ever and anon to fetch hima 
monstrous blow upon the nose or the 
jowl with the great stick, so that the 
blood ran down in his eyes and he 
roared again with wrath and pain. 
‘T'wenty times he but missed the lad by 
the breadth of a hair, so that I shut my 
eyes and shrieked, thinking to see him 
in an instant trampled and tore by the 
brute. But each time the Squire slipped 
away like an eel, and as the bull went 
by gave him a great thud of the cudgel, 
all the while roaring and shouting nigh 
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as loud as the bull, which, with my 
screams, did sgon bring the farm folk, 
who, with more cudgels and much 
noise, and the aid of the dogs, managed 
to drive the exhausted and _ bloody 
creature back to his pasture, which, 
when it was done, Wat came to me where 
I still clung in the branches, and begged 
me to let myself down into his arms, 
held open to receive me. — I was indeed 
so weak and frightened that I could not 
move, but he soothed and reassured me 
much, and implored me to trust myself 
to him, seeing that the stairs were a 
wreck ; and Cousin Dorothy, who had 
come out also in a dreadful fright, said 
quite sharply, 

**Do as he bids thee, Kitty, for 
heaven’s sake! or I must have one of 
the farm men up with a ladder to fetch 
thee.” 

So that I loosed my hold at last, and 
he caught me quite cleverly in his arms ; 
but I so trembled in every limb that I 
could not stand, and while Dolly was 
sending for a chair Wat picked me up 
in his big young arms, and bore me to 
the house, though his whole body 
dripped and steamed from the battle. 

Uncle had but just come in, and see- 
ing me so, must know the reason; Wat 
telling him the whole story with a 
mighty desire to be cool and indifferent, 
yet with boyish pride and exhilaration 
breaking through all the while. Uncle 
was vastly more concerned about the 
bull than about me, and hurried away 
to the barnyard, while I was packed off 
to bed by Dolly, with a hot posset, to get 
me over my fright and shock. 

I lay there quite hot and uncomfort- 
able for a long time, at last falling off 
into a sleep which lasted till night ; for 
when I awakened I could hear Dorothy 
and uncle upon the porch, where it was 
his wont after supper to smoke his pipe, 
and Dolly with him, to talk over the 
happenings of the day. My misadvent- 
ure was their subject when I waked ; 
uncle grumbling much at the harm to 
his fine young bull, which he doubted 
would be well again this fortnight. 

** An’ ’twas Kitty as set him on to it,” 
he said, angrily. ‘‘ What must she be 
doing in an apple-tree? A fine place 
for a modest young woman to be found 
in, indeed! And if these be her play- 


actor ways she’d best take them back 
to London, for ’ll none of them, and 
that’s flat !” 

“Nay, father,” said good Dolly, 
“‘you’d not have had Squire let the 
wicked creature kill her? The apple- 
tree was always her favorite haunt from 
a child, and she hath come back to all 
her childish ways here, and seemed very 
happy, with no fine town-airs to vex and 
shame us. Besides,” she added, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ I think the bull is not greatly 
injured ; he will be well as soon as he 
deserves to be, the runagate beast ! ” 

** Ay, and if that were the only ill 
she had done I’d not be so hard upon 
her,” uncle went on ; “‘ but how about 
the boy’s wound? ‘Think you he too 
will be well as soon as he deserves to 
be ?” 

“The boy’s wound! In_heaven’s 
name, father, was the young Squire 
wounded, and I let him go from here 
without binding it? Oh, for shame!” 

‘*Thou’rt a fool!” snorted the old 
man, angrily. ‘* "Tis no wound for your 
binding. Dost not see the young 
Squire’s mind to this play-acting jade ? 
Is he not streeling about the country- 
side after her from morning till night ? 
And hath she not two legs, that he 
must be lugging her about in his arms 
with his face all afire? A lad’s cheeks 
are not that color save for one of 
two things; either shame or love, and 
I warrant ’twas not shame. He was 
mighty proud indeed of having whacked 
my best young Durham nigh to death. 
A plague on her, for an arrant coquette ! 
She’d be making eyes at the scarecrow 
in the cornfield an there were nothing 
liker a man about.” 

I heard Dolly catch her breath with 
surprise, and, ‘‘ Oh, father!” she cried, 
**dost really think the young Squire 
loves Kitty ?” 

‘* And a nice word I am like to have 
from his lady mother when she gets 
home again, letting Master Wat dangle 
about the farm and pass his time with 
a play-actress ; and there’ll be another 
word for you, mistress, as will make 
your ears tingle, I'll warrant you.” 
And with that, having finished his pipe, 
he stalked off to bed, leaving Dolly to 
bar the doors ; which she did slowly and 
softly, as if she were thinking deeply. 
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She came and peeped in my door ere 
she went to her own room, but I made 
as if fast asleep, and she tiptoed away. 
As soon as the house was quiet I sprang 
up and went and knelt down by the 

casement. There was a great, full 
moon going up the sky, and the night 
was soft and warm. ‘The roses about 
the porch below hung their heads for 
weight of the white dew, and the honey- 
suckle about my lattice was heavy with 
sweetness. In the coppice by the river a 
nightingale sang a note or two, and then 
her song sleepily died away, and there 
was no sound but the singing of the 
little beck that ran past the garden, and 
the barking now and then of a watch- 
dog at a distant farm. 

It was a night such as this, I think, 
that the bold Sir Romeo came climbing 
up to the maid’s lattice, and found two 
red lips and a pair of white arms at the 
top. I knelt there, putting my head 
far out into the sweet night, and letting 
the little breeze blow back the hair from 
my brow, and in at the loose throat 
of my gown, thrilling all over with a 
tingling sense of delight, such as women 
feel at the thought of being loved. Did 
this straight-limbed, blue-eyed boy love 
me in good truth? I had not thought 
of this being possible, and at the thought 
it seemed as if God’s cool, pure dew fell 
also on my parched soul; for this would 
be an honest love, not the painted, be- 
dizened passion of men like Sir Hastings 
Marweed, who loved me not at all, but 
would win me for vanity’s sake. How 
I hated the very thought of the town 
then; of the glare and the empty 
laughter, and the bold, insulting eyes 
of the men. 

I leaned my hot cheeks against the 
wet honeysuckle blossoms, and laughed 
for happiness. Might I not end it all 
thus ? Leave behind me all memory of 
my past, and avoid my desolate future, 
by marrying this beautiful boy, and 
being the lady of the manor, saluted by 
the common folk and respected by the 
country people! It was not very likely 
that my past would come up to me; 
life in London was as far away from 
the life here as if it were a thousand 
miles removed, and Wat and I would 
never go there. And oh! I would 
be so good, so good! Leading simple, 


busy days ; learning all the arts of good 
housewifery ; going to church quite 
regular, and never ‘letting Wat have a 
thought or a wish ungratified ; and 
dying at last, with children and grand- 
children around me, and the village 
bell to toll, and a grand funeral, and my 
name on the wall tablet: ‘‘ Katherine, 
beloved wife of Walter L’Estrange, in 
the —th year of her age,” and a long 
text of Scripture beneath about my 
virtues and my hope of heaven. And 
as for Harry Ormond !—ah, at that 
remembrance I shrunk back out of the 
white moonlight and crouched down 
on the floor in the darkness, and knelt 
there a long time, with my hands 
clasped hard and my hair falling over 
my face, and thought and thought. 
What was I to dream of a boy’s honest 
first love? What right had Il toit? I 
must go back to my old flaunting life 
before the footlights. But oh! how I 
thirsted to know the delight of this love. 
'l'o just once be loved witha pure, whole 
heart ; at least I might have that. I 
knew I had but to put out my finger 
and I might trouble his young soul, as , 
the angel did the pool of Bethesda 
**And the first one stepping in there- 
after was made whole of his disease.” 
So, perhaps, I might cure myself of my 
unrest and discontent. 

But alone in the silence of the night 
one is right sure to see the naked truth, 
and I knew I should do some other 
woman bitter wrong to rub the down 
from this fruit that I must not eat, and 
so rob her of all its sweet freshness. So 
I resisted the temptation to turn this 
innocent young fancy to love, and crept, 
stiff and chilled, but filled with exalted 
self-denial, back to bed. 

Before Wat came in the morning to 
inquire how I did, I was well on my 
road to London. 

If I might have had my sacrifice of 
myself always as a white stone set up by 
the wayside of my life, to look back 
upon, | might not now repent it, or be 
so bitter at my own folly ; but because 
the boy moped somewhat after I was 
gone, they brought him up to town for 
distraction, and he hath got it. All 
that delicate bloom I was so careful 
not to touch hath been smirched and 
smeared by the hot, greedy hands of 
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others, and he is fitting himself right 
well to rival the town rakes in the opin- 
ion they acquire of women by the study 
of the worst of the sex. He comes 
sometimes to see and applaud me from 
the stalls—for I will not receive him— 
yet even from that distance I can see 
how the young innocence and freshness 
of his face is being burned away, and I 
doubt not he regards me critically, and 
makes a jest of his own ignorance, 
when he was so nigh loving a play-actress 
almost seven years older than himself. 

I saw him in the theatre the night 
the old earl came and talked to me, and 
while Harry let that forward chit Ara- 
bella (who does the part of my waiting- 
maid, and badly enough too) make eyes 
at him, and ogle him and whisper to 
him, his uncle said that to me which 
made me shiver for something beside 
cold, 

“You, madam, who have so much 
influence with my nephew—which but 
shows his appreciation of beauty and 
wit—will, | am sure, add your com- 
mands to my entreaties, that he will go 
with me into Devon to claim the hand 
of Miss Carew. He hath, no doubt, 
told you that it hath long been held 
between the two families that at her 
coming of age he should demand her in 
marriage, and now the whole affair but 
waits upon your pleasure.” 

“You are Harry’s ambassador, my 
lord ?” 

‘Nay, nay, madam! Is it likely ? 
I have ventured, without his knowledge, 
to become the envoy of two families 
whose welfare and honor are much 
concerned in this matter, and who are 
most willing to make you such return 
for your complaisance as shall—_ By 
God’s life, I ery you pardon, girl! I see 
I wrong you. In truth, this is a bitter 
business, and I would I had not meddled 
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init. But think, my child ! how must 
thisend ? There is a great estate and 
an old title in question, and Harry hath 
serious duties which he will never per- 
form while he hangs about the play- 
houses. One who loved him much 
might save him from his own follies, 
though the doing of it cost dear. I say 
no more. By my faith, madam ”— 
kissing my hand—‘‘I would matters 
were other than they are, and that it 
were possible to welcome so much beauty 
and tenderness into our family. For 
any wrong I have done you, even in 
thought, [ crave your pardon, and at 
all times you may command me as your 
most obedient humble servant.” 

It was that night I was seized with 
the influenza, and since then have never 
seen Harry, all of whose letters, which 
have come many times a day, have all 
gone home again unopened. He hath 
come tco, himself, many times and raged 
violently, but Betty hath had to hear 
all his hard words. 

‘To-day there came a grand flunkey in 
canary plush and silver, with a letter 
from the earl, who said : 


‘*Mapam,—My sulky nephew goes with me 
to-night to Devon, and I owe you a debt which 
I shall not cease to endeavor, at all times 
and in all places, to pay. 

‘* ORMOND.” 


And I sit here alone and wonder much 
why I should have done as I have done, 
and I think all day of Kent and of 
Dolly and the roses, and of the innocent 
boy with the blue eyes, and I—‘** Betty, 
Betty! come and put a wet compress 
upon my throat; the pain is so bitter 
that the tears blind me, and I cannot 
write, and they run down and blot all 
the words.” 
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HERE 

are you 
going?” 
asked her 
old grand- 
father,as 
Mary Dwi- 
nell put on 
her hat and 
star ted for 
the door. 
replied the girl, 





“Oh, anywhere,” 
with a tinge of not ill-natured impa- 


tience. ‘‘?’m just choking for some 
fresh air, that’s all.” 

‘You do have to keep pretty well 
shut up, that’s a fact, Mary,” he said, 
tremulously. 

“You ain’t to blame for that, as I 
know of,” the girl flung back, not un- 
gently, as she passed out. 

**] wish Robert would come,” com- 
plained Tony, the little humpbacked 
boy in the corner. ‘* Like as not he 
will come before Mary gets back, too, 
and then he'll feel bad because Mary 
ain’t here.” 

‘* Let him feel bad,” remarked the 
old man philosophically, as he poked 
the embers of the dying fire. ‘‘ Mary 
don’t care anything about Robert.” 

** Yes, Mary does care about Robert,” 
whined the humpback, his weak, dull 
face flushing. ‘*‘ Robert’s *nough sight 
better than that old DwightHenderson.” 

“You don’t want to talk that way 
about Dwight Henderson,” the old 
man warned him. ‘*‘ When Mary mar- 
ries Dwight Henderson, you'll have to 
live with them, same as I shall, and, if 
you want to have Dwight good to you, 
you want to look out how you talk. 
He’s got property, Dwight has, Tony. 
He’s a good fellow, and you’d oughter 
like him.” 

** But I don’t,” whimpered the boy. 
“*T don’t like him half so well as I do 
Robert.” 

A step sounded outside the door. 

“*There’s Robert now!” cried the 
boy, joyfully. He hobbled to the door 
to let the young man in. 


Handsome Robert had a look of anx- 
iety on his face as he entered, which was 
not lessened when he glanced about the 
room, and saw only the old man and 
the boy. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Dwinell,” he 
said, kindly. ‘* Here, Tony, here’s an 
apple for you. Where’s Mary ?” 

‘**She’s just gone out for a breath of 
air,” explained the old man _ coldly. 
‘**T don’t know how long she'll be gone, 
I’m sure.” 

*“She said she wouldn’t be gone but 
a minute,” eagerly interposed the boy, 
beginning to munch the apple with zest. 

The young man threw himself into a 
chair, while Tony settled down close 
beside him, saying nothing. Robert 
looked around the plain, clean room. 

** You got through your supper early,’ 
he remarked. 

‘* Yes, Mary was sorter tired. 
hurried up so as to get through.” 

‘Isn't she well ?” 

** Oh, yes, she’s well enough.” 

The young man gave an impatient 
sigh. 

**T guess I'll go out and see if I can’t 
meet her and bring her home,” he sug- 
gested at length. 

‘You better sit still,” advised the 
old man. ‘* She’s liable to come in any 
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She 


minute. You got anything particular 
to tell her ?” 
“Yes. I’ve got some good news. 


'm going to run the noon express up 
from Boston every other day.” 

‘You don’t say! Well, that is good 
news, sure enough. I suppose you feel 
a good deal pleased, and you'll get the 
same pay Dwight Henderson does, 
maybe.” 

* Yes, and I ought to;” the young 
man’s dark eyes flashed dangerously ; 
‘*<T’ve had the same experience he has, 
and I was better prepared to start with.” 

‘It’s splendid, Robert!” chuckled 
the hunchback. ‘I’m awfully glad, 
and so’ll Mary be.” 

“Thank you, Tony,” said the young 
man, his face softening kindly. * I'll 
take you to ride on the engine some day. 
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It goes twice as fast as the old freight 
used to. We'll have lots of fun.” 

**You’re pretty young, Robert, to 
take so much responsibility,” remarked 
the old man. 

‘** I’m not so much younger than some 
others,” retorted Robert, pointedly. 

At this moment the boy, who had 
been gazing out at the window, gave a 
low cry of dismay. “There she comes 
now,” he muttered, disgustedly. ‘‘ Mary 


and Dwight Henderson. I wonder 
where she picked him up ?” 
Robert’s fine face darkened. ‘‘ She 


might have known that I was coming 


to-night,” he said, doggedly, more 
to himself than to the others. ‘I 


almost always do come Tuesday nights, 
because I’m pretty sure to be in town 
then, and she knows it.” Then, reflect- 
ing that his discomfiture was pleasing 
to the old man, whose sentiments he 


could not mistake, he rose, drew his 
tall figure up to its full height, and 


added: ‘* Well, Vll go out at the side 


door and then they won’t see me. Good- 
night, Mr. Dwinell and Tony. Don’t 


say anything about my having been 
here.” 

As he stooped over the boy, and 
stroked his fine black hair, he whispered 
reassuringly, ‘*She likes you best, 
Robert ; 1 know she does.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” 
young man, bitterly. 

Ife had scarcely disappeared through 
the side door when Mary, with Dwight 
Ilenderson, entered through the other. 
Iler pretty face, fair and blue-eyed, and 
framed in a mass of soft, curling, re- 
fractory, light-brown hair, had gained 
a faint pink coloring from her walk. 
Her nervousness had disappeared, and 
her voice was clear and pleasant as she 
saluted ‘Tony and her grandfather. Her 
companion was a short, blond man, with 
a shrewd but not disagreeable expression 
upon his regular, strong-featured face. 
Ile had a bustling, import int air, and 
he came in with a sort of an assumption 
of ownership, which seemed to operate 
offensively upon the nerves of the hunch- 
back, who shrank back and perceptibly 
winced when Dwight Henderson, in 
passing, gave him a_ poke, intended 
plainly as a mark of consideration and 
good fellowship. The old man’s eyes, 


groaned the 
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on the contrary, lighted up, and he was 
effusive in his welcome. 

‘* How dark you are in here, grandpa!” 
cried the girl. ‘* Why don’t you put 
more wood on the fire, Tony ? A good 
blaze would make you feel better. 1’m 
chilly. I walked almost down to the 
village before I thought how late it was 
getting. The days are so warm just 
now, | can’t realize that it’s almost 
December.” 

‘Regular Indian summer, isn’t it, 
Mr. Dwinell ?” commented the young 
man, suavely. ‘‘ But, as Mary says, 
it’s nearly winter, and when the sun 
goes down we feel it.” 

‘*T wish you'd light the lamp, Mary,” 
mumbled the hunchbac *k, crossly. 


“Oh, ho! What’s gone wrong with 
you, ‘Tony ?” asked Dwight Henderson, 


in a teasing tone. 


“T want a light, that’s all,” snarled 
the boy. ‘You mind your business, 
Dwight Henderson, and Ill mind 
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Mary’s pretty face turned crimson. 
“? ony,” she said, reprovingly, ** I'll 
have to ’tend to you if you don’t behave 
better. Grandpa, what ails him ?” 

** Oh, he'll be all right when there’s 
a lamp, I guess,” answered the old man 
uneasily, and trying to turn the cur- 
rent of the talk. ‘‘ What’s the news, 
Dwight ?” 

“There isn’t much,” replied the 
young man, carelessly. ‘‘ The railroad’s 
booming—putting on more trains all 
the time—and they do say the ground 
will be broken for a new track through 
here as soon as the frost is out in the 
spring.” 

** Well, it’s high time, I should think,” 
remarked the girl, who was moving 
about swiftly, lighting the lamp, pulling 
down the shades, and brightening the 
fire, as though she were accustomed to 
attend to all such matters herself, which 
indeed was the case. ‘‘ I’ve worried 
enough about this single track. I sup- 
pose | worry more because we see every 
train that goes by here so_ plainly. 
If anybody should forget, or the direc- 
tions should get mixed—” 

**Oh, but they couldn’t, you know,” 
began Dwight Henderson, with a supe- 
rior air. 

*‘Well, but they do on other roads,” 
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insisted the girl. ‘‘ All the papers are 
full of it, and I never see your train go 
by but I think it will be a mercy if you 
get safe through to Boston.” 

The young man laughed lightly. ‘I 
suppose my train is the only one you wor- 
ry about, Mary,” he said significantly. 

“Of course,” she murmured back to 
him, a tell-tale color creeping up her 
fair neck and overspreading her delicate 
cheeks. ‘‘'Tony,” turning sharply tow- 
ard the boy, ‘‘you’ve been teasing to 


play old sledge for ever so long. We 
can play now as well as not. Come, 


Dwight, you like to play. We will have 
a good game beforc it is time for Tony 
to go to bed.” 

‘*You are wonderfully anxious to 
amuse ‘l'ony just now,” muttered the 
young man, ungraciously. 

‘““Well, I’ve had to be a mother to 
him ever since he was eight years old, 
and he’s fifteen now,” returned the 
girl with spirit. ‘Id like to know 
who will amuse him if I don’t.” 

‘You can turn a corner as quickly 
as anybody, Mary,” commented Dwight 
Henderson, a trifle crestfallen. ‘ You 
don’t misunderstand me as much as 
you pretend.” 

Mary laughed and began to arrange 
the table for their game, while the 
old man went on childishly, entirely 
oblivious of the real issue of the talk. 
“Yes, yes, Dwight, she’s a good girl, 
Mary is; a little headstrong, but what’s 
a girl without some will of her 
own! She takes good care of Tony and 
me, Mary does, good as her mother 
took, for all I know, and she was a 
good woman, Ellen was. It’s seven 
years since she died—died in this very 


room. She couldn’t stand it, not having 
my son around, ‘They never quarrelled, 
Ellen and my son. He was killed 


when they built the railroad through 
here, you know, Dwight; the bank 
caved in. Mary can remember it to 
this day, when he was brought in, can’t 
you, Mary ‘iui 

** Of course I can, grandpa,” answered 
the girl, kindly; ‘‘1 wasn’t a baby, I 
was twelve years old. But all the same 
I don’t like to remember it,” she 
shuddered, ‘‘and I wish you wouldn’t 
talk about it now. ‘There, it’s your 
play, Tony; take care.” 
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The boy had drawn his chair up to 
the table sullenly, but he was so fond 
of the game that he did not wish to 
refuse entirely to play with Dwight 
Henderson, as he would have liked to. 
In spite of his lack of such brightness 
as most boys have, he had a peculiar 
knack at cards, an eccentricity of intel- 
ligence, which is not uncommon. He 
grew more and more good-natured as 


the game proceeded, and he was suc- 
cessful. When it was finished he rose 


and went happily to bed. 

After he had gone Dwight and Mary 
sat by the table, talking. The old man 
held a newspaper in his hand, but he 
was nodding over it. He would have 
liked to hear what the young people 
said, but he was deaf and they talked 
too softly for him. 

‘**'Tony really can play cards, can’t he, 
Mary ?” Dwight Ilenderson was saying. 

‘Of course he can,” retorted Mary 
with some spirit. ‘* He isn’t like other 
boys, Dwight; of course he couldn't 
be, sick as he has always been. Why, 
he had the attack that left him with 
this dreadful back when he was only 
two years old, but he isn’t a fool by 
any means. I wish people wouldn’t act 
so surprised whenever he does anything 
sensible.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to,” apologized the 
young man, humbly, ‘* but you know lie 
isn’t so very pleasant to me.” 

‘*No, he isn’t,” admitted Mary ; ‘* I 
wonder why it is.” 

“Tt is because he likes Robert better 
than he does me,” said the young man 
savagely. ‘* Why don’t you settle some- 
thing between us, Mary? Everybody 
knows I come here to see you, and 
when he comes it makes me ridiculous. 
And it’s no kindness to him,” he added 
significantly. 

‘*T haven’t asked you to come here, 
Mr. Henderson,” began Mary impul- 
sively, while a bright red streak shot up 
either side of her fair face, ‘‘ but,” as 
he started up angrily, ‘‘ I haven't asked 
Robert either.” 

*‘That’s what I say,” rejoined the 
young man bitterly. ‘* If you propose 
to throw me over I want to know it, 
and if—” 

‘* What’s the matter, Dwight ?” asked 
the old man, rousing suddenly, as he 
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heard the excited tones of the younger 
one. ‘* You going ?” 

He rose and gazed wonderingly into 
the girl’s flushed face, and then at the 
young man, who, stern and pale, con- 
fronted her as if calling her to account. 
** Makes me think,” he mumbled, laugh- 
ing feebly, ‘*‘ how you used to look years 
ago when you went to school together. 
You was always about so much taller 
than Mary, Dwight, and that’s the 
way you are now. Well, well,” he con- 
tinued, feeling vaguely that his efforts 
to relieve the strain of the situation 
were useless, but hoping that his favor- 
ite had not made Mary angry, ‘ come 
again, Dwight, always glad to see you, 
glad to see you,” he repeated over and 
over, unable to hear the fierce words 
which the young man was whispering 
to her. ‘* I won’t trouble you again 
with my presence, Mary, until you tell 
me to come. You will probably hear 
from Robert that he has met with a 
piece of luck. I’m sure I wish you both 
joy. I heard of it down at the office 
to-day. Good-night.” He turned on 
his heel and walked off, leaving the door 
into the little entry open. The outside 
door opening into that had been thrown 
wide all day, and a chill gust came in as 
he strode off. 

The girl stepped slowly over the thresh- 
old and looked after him. He walked 
with a quick, determined step and never 
once glanced over his shoulder. As she 
stood there her gaze was attracted from 
the lights of the village, a half-mile 
away, toward which he was hastening, 
to a train which was passing on the 
other side of the little river which ran 
in front of her. Only a strip of narrow 
meadow land lay on either side of this 
softly flowing stream, and in daylight 
she could almost see the faces of the 
passengers as they flew by. Now she 
could have counted them, so clearly they 
showed forth under the lamps of the 
cars. The train was slowing up a little 
in preparation for its stop at the villiage. 
Was that Robert’s train? No; he had 
had a change, and had been doing substi- 
tute work for the past week or two. 
What could there be to tell about him ? 
Something very good, she felt sure, from 
Dwight’s words. Why had not Robert 
been to tell her about it ? 
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“Come in, Mary, I’m freezing !” 
called the old man. ‘‘ Now,” he de- 
manded, as she closed the doors and 
began to cover the fire for the night, 
‘*what made Dwight look so queer when 
he went away ? I—I hope you ain’t had 
any words with Dwight, Mary.” 

‘* Ile took some offence at what I 
said,” admitted the girl slowly ; ‘‘I can’t 
help it. I don’t care! Don’t talk 
about it, grandpa,” and lighting his 
candle, she dashed away, leaving him to 
draw his own uncomfortable conclusions, 
as he made his slow way to his bed- 
room. 

The next day Mary was working 
about the house, and the hunchback, 
who had never been able to go regularly 
to school, and who could not play or 
work out-doors like other boys, was fol- 
lowing her about, as he always did, when 
he suddenly remarked, after a long si- 
lence, ** What did you go away for last 
night ? Robert came ; he told me not 
to tell, but [Um going to, for I want 
you to know the news. Robert’s going 
to run one of the big express trains out 
of Boston, the same as Dwight does.” 

The girl’s face, which had worn a 
hard, half-defiant look all day, bright- 
ened. ‘* 'That’s fine,” she said. “* Why 
didn’t he want you to tell me ?” 

**T don’t know,” answered the boy 


slowly. ‘* Maybe he wanted to tell you 
about it himself. I hadn’t ought to 


have told you, but I couldn’: help it. I 
like Robert.” 

** Everybody 
mused the girl. 

“Why did you go out if you like 
Robert ? He said you’d know he was 
coming, ‘cause it was Tuesday, and he 
"most always comes ‘Tuesday night.” 

“He doesn’t always come ‘Tuesday 
night,” parried the girl, ‘‘and likely 
he won’t come Tuesday nights any more. 
Likely his days will be different now. 
Ile may not come here any more, if he 
saw me coming in with Dwight Hender- 
son. Did he?” 

** Yes, and he didn’t like it. He got 
up and went right off. Say, you won’t 
marry Dwight Henderson, will you, 
Mary ? Grandpa says you will.” 

Mary looked out at the little patch of 
ground which surrounded the cottage. 
Her grandfather was out there wheeling 


likes Robert,” half 
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away some refuse which he had been 
gathering together. He looked old and 
weak. What if he should die? Then 
his scanty pension, which, with the 
produce of their little farm, was their 
sole support, would cease. What would 
become of them then ? She knew that 
it was his wish that she should marry 
Dwight, and that Dwight, even if he 
were suddenly killed, as it was old Mr. 
Dwinell’s theory that all railroad em- 
ployees were bound to be sooner or later, 
would leave her amply provided for. 
He was the only son of one of the rich- 
est farmers in the town. Robert, on 
the other hand, was the eldest son of a 
poor widow, and he would be obliged to 
support her as long as she lived, and 
also an invalid sister. He had two 
younger brothers, who were as yet 
scarcely able to care for themselves. If 
the dreaded fate of the road overtook 
him, what would there be for her and 
those who were dearer to her than her- 
self? Mary was not mercenary, but 
she had battled all her life with relent- 
less poverty ; she knew that her brother 
would never be able to help her; she 
knew how much her old grandfather’s 
heart was set on her marrying Dwight 
Henderson ; and, after looking. at every- 
thing, she felt as though she could 
not marry anybody. Dwight was well 
enough ; she had never disliked him, 
but when she compared him with 
Robert—Robert, whose goodness to his 
mother was a proverb in the town, every 
cent of whose wages went first to make 
her and his sickly sister comfortable, 
Robert, whose handsome face and manly 
figure were the secret admiration of 
every girl she knew, Robert, who, like 
Dwight, had adored her from the time 
she wore bib-aprons—why, she would 
rather Robert an hour than live 


see 
with Dwight for a life-time. But poor 
Mary’s mind worked slowly. Was it 
right for her to like to be with Robert 
so much better than with Dwight ? 
She had been obedient always to her 


grandfather. Even during the last two 
or three years, when his mind was fail- 
ing fast, she was still dutiful to him, 
and she valued his opinion more than 
she herself knew. 

She would not, she determined, allow 
herself to fall in love with Robert (as 
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she flattered herself that she had not 
yet done), and there was no need of her 
marrying Dwight. She could work 
and support Tony and herself if it were 
necessary. She could teach, she could 
sew, and they would have the home. 
She did not care whether either of the 
young men ever came near her again, 
she said to herself. She knew perfectly 
well that she was very pretty, and very 
popular. She would go to all the par- 
ties, and she would have a good time, 
even if these two young men, who were 
devoured with pride because they were 
conductors of the railroad, should dis- 
appear out of her life entirely. DPer- 
haps Robert would have to go to the 
Boston end of the road to live. He 
had sometimes talked of it. Well, she 
did not care, and Dwight could go too ; 
she was willing. 

All these things passed swiftly through 
her mind until she dropped into a chair 
and gazed off into the distance, where 
the hill rose behind the railroad, forget- 
ful of all her surrounding, and that the 
hunchback was looking eagerly up into 
her face. 

‘‘Say,” he reiterated, after waiting 
some time, perplexed with her abstrac- 
tion, ‘‘say, are you going to marry 
Dwight Henderson ? 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 
wearily. ‘* Maybe he doesn’t want me 
to. He went off mad enough. I guess 
he won’t come around any more.” 

A week passed. Robert appeared at 
last and told Mary the good news from 
his own lips; but when he added, with 
his dark eyes brimming with tenderness 
and love, that his chief joy in it was 
because she might be glad and like him 
better for his cleverness, she only 
laughed softly and said, ‘*‘Of course, 
you knew I would be glad ; don’t be 
sentimental.” Like ‘‘ Jessie Cook,” in 


the old ballad, 


“She knit and spun, she laughed and sung, 
Made butter, fun and cheese.” 


But she gave him no satisfaction, though 
in his secret soul the poor boy was sure 
that she loved him as truly as he loved 
her. 

The dark, cold December days came 
on. Mary never failed to be at the door 
to wave her handkerchief when Robert’s 
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train went by; and no matter what 
was going on, he was always at the end 
of the train, or between the cars, to 
signal to her that he was safe. She looked 
out at Dwight’s train too, but slyly, 
for he had been as good as his word and 
had not been near the little cottage 
since that night when he went away so 
angry. Often she detected him, too, at 
the end of the train, looking up and 
down the valley with an assumption of 
anxiety in regard to the weather, which 
was very amusing. She knew that he 
loved her as fiercely as Robert, and 
with ten times the determination, for 
that was his way. 

Usually every other day Robert’s 
train went north about noon, while on 
the same day Dwight’s went south about 
three hours later; but on a certain day 
when it was due, just before the holi- 
days, noon arrived, and Robert’s train 
did not appear. One o’clock came and 
still there were no signs of it. A slow 
freight went crawling by, a sure indi- 
cation that no passenger train could be 
expected on the single track for at least 
half an hour. The freight train could 
not even reach the ‘‘ siding” at the next 
regular station (which was where the 
shange in conductors was usually made) 
for twenty minutes. 

The Dwinells had finished their 
simple dinner, and Mary was putting 
away the clean dishes, while Tony, as 
usual, was puttering about and trying 
to help her. 

‘* Robert’s train’s awful late to-day,” 
remarked ‘Tony, after a long silence, 
during which Mary had often glanced 
anxiously toward the river. 

** Yes,” rejoined Mary, absently. 
‘*There’s always more travel about 
Christmas time, you know. His train’s 
been more or less late several times 
lately, you know.” 

‘* Not so late as this. I’m going to 
ask grandpa what he thinks about 
it.” 

** Don’t you do it,” commanded Mary 
sharply. ‘*'There’s nothing in the world 
grandpa dislikes so much as talking 
about Robert.” 

“Is that why Robert doesn’t come 
here any oftener ?” 

‘** Partly,” replied Mary equivocally. 

**T wish he’d come again as often as 
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he used to last summer; don’t you, 
Mary ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

The tears rose to Mary’s eyes. 

** Doesn’t he want to marry you any 
more, Mary ?” 

Tony had thrown himself down on 
an old chintz couch before the window. 
He curled up his poor, misshapen legs 
under him, and pulled the pillow about, 
in order to make a soft rest for his 
crooked back, while he gazed anxiously 
into his sister’s face. 

‘«<J—I—don’t know,” half sobbed 
Mary, still watching the window. 

It was a warm day for the season, and 
the snow, of which there had been a 
little, early in the month, had all melted 
away. The old man was hobbling about 
the small barn, where he had a cow and 
a pig, on which he lavished infinite 
care. ‘The cow had been given him by 
Dwight Henderson. Mary saw him 
moving in and out, and a great impa- 
tience seized her. ‘I sha’n’t ever 
marry anybody, Tony,” she continued, 
clearing her throat, and speaking with 
firmness. ‘‘I’m always going to stay 
alone with you and grandpa, as long 
as he lives. After awhile you and I will 
live alone together, and we can do all 
the work, I know. I can earn all the 
money we shall need by sewing and 
teaching school. That’s better than 
marrying anybody I don’t want to, or 
anybody that grandpa doesn’t want to 
have me.” 

‘*Maybe I can earn some money,” 
suggested the hunchback, bravely. 

‘*Well, it’s going to be a new year 
soon,” sighed Mary, ‘‘and no new year 
van be quite so bad as this old one 
seems to me. It has been just as miser- 
able as it could be, grandpa always 
talking ‘Dwight, Dwight,’ and Robert 
coming around looking as if he were 
going to kill himself, and you hating 
Dwight so, and I not knowing what 
to do. Why, every day I want to sit 
down and cry ; and I hope they’ll both 
keep away now, and all the rest, and let 
us have some peace.” 

Tony watched her worried face, and 
he, too, sighed. He wondered if getting 
married troubled every girl as it did 
Mary. , 

Then they both sat and looked out of 




















the window for half an hour without 
speaking. At last Tony turned his 
head away und buried it in the pillow. 

**T can’t look any more,” he com- 
plained. ‘‘My head’s too tired. It’s 
getting on to be three o’clock, and 
nobody’s train comes, only these old 
freights.” 

The old man came in and sat down 
in front of the smouldering fire. 

“Come, Tony,” proposed Mary. 
‘*It’s hot and close in here. Let’s go 
down to the river for a little while.” 

*«The boys’ trains are kinder late,” 
remarked the old man, regarding Mary 
suspiciously as she made herself ready 
to go out. Mary said nothing. 

‘*T hope nobody hasn’t made any 
mistake,” pursued grandpa. ‘‘ Robert's 
awful young, and he ain’t—well, I 
never thought he was as smart as 
some.” 

‘* He is the smartest young man that 
was ever raised in this town,” snarled 
‘ony, as he limped through the door- 
way, close behind Mary, who still kept 
silence, though her cheeks were bright 
with anger, and her pretty lips were 
shut closely together. 

As the brother and sister approached 
the stones by the riverside, a faint 
whistle sounded from the north. 

“'That’s Dwight’s train!” cried 
Tony, crossly. ‘‘ Let’s get behind some 
of the bushes on the bank till it gets 
by.” 
They hurried, half laughing, to find 
a thick clump of willows or alders, when 
another noise sounded which made them 
both grow white. It was a near whistle 
from the other direction. 

‘* It’s the same train, only it echoes,” 
guessed Tony, though his poor little 
mouth quivered. 

By this time they could see a pass- 
enger train coming swiftly along from 
the south. A sharp curve cut off the 
view to the north. 

*“'There’s Robert’s train!” shrieked 
Mary. ‘Oh, Tony, what if somebody 
had made a mistake! What if—” 
She wrung her hands, and began to cry 
piteously. 

** Maybe I can stop Robert’s train,” 
suggested the little hunchback, hoarsely. 
“‘|’m going to try.” 

Iie jumped into the icy water and 
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waded across, Mary following hard after 
him to the very brink and begging 
him to stop; but the water was not up 
to the boy’s armpits in the deepest 
place, and he was so excited that he was 
able to resist the current, which was 
strong in the very middle of the river. 

What followed then came with such 
awful swiftness that Mary could never 
remember just how they occurred. ‘The 
last that she knew sanely was that she 
was rushing into the water to follow 
Tony, while he, with a dried bush in 
his hand, was dancing up and down on 
the track, directly in front of the ap- 
proaching train, and crying, ‘‘ Robert ! 
stop ! Robert ! stop !” over and over, and 
that the other train, which the child in 
his excitement neither heard nor saw, 
was thundering down from the north— 
Dwight Henderson’s train. 

Then there was an awful crash, and 
screams which froze the blood of those 
who heard them, and men and women 
streaming out of the few cars which 
were not entirely demolished, and 
crowds of the people from the village, 
who gathered as if by magic ; and men 
were bearing Robert on a stretcher over 
the river to the Dwinell cottage at 
Mary’s entreaty; and little Tony, with 
the dead twig still in his loving little 
hands, though his crushed body and 
mangled face forbade any hope that he 
would ever smile again, was lying beside 
the friend whom he had died to save. 
Then there was one moment of delirious 
joy, when Robert opened his eyes, and 
stopped the doctor who was trying to 
set his broken leg, and to bind up his 
wounds and bruises. 

‘It’s no use, doctor,” he said slowly, 
but very plainly. ‘I’m hurt too much. 
I can’t get well, but I want you all to 
know,” and he looked around on the 
half-dozen men, his old friends and 
companions, who were standing by and 
trying to assist the doctor, ** | want you 
all to know that it wasn’t Dwight’s 
fault, it—was—my fault. Don’t let 
anything come to him for this, if he 
got out alive. J was to blame.” And 
then he turned to the girl, who was on 
her knees beside him, her horror-stricken 
face stained under her tangled, curling 
hair, from his bleeding hand, which she 
clasped tightly and raised again and 
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again to her lips. ‘ Mary,” he whis- 
pered, with what was evidently his last 
effort, “‘I have loved you so! but I 
could see that you liked Dwight better 
all along, and now I can’t trouble you 
any more, and it’s—all—right.” His 
voice sank, and his eyes glazed over, 
while the wildly-sobbing girl could say 
nothing, only cover his brown bleeding 
hand with her useless kisses, and moan 
as if her heart were broken. 

She was in bed with a fever when 
they laid him in the ground two days 
later, with the little hunchback beside 
him. 

The trainmen did not corroborate 
Robert’s story, but they were very quiet 
and did not contradict it. One of them 
told Robert’s mother confidentially that 
Robert was utterly blameless, that the 
fault was all on the other train. 

‘**'Then why did he say so ?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

**Oh, you know, Robert wasn’t like 
other men,” the man said, half-shame- 
facedly. “If he thought anybody he— 
he—rather liked, you know, was going 
to feel bad to have another man blamed, 
why, he’d rather, a good sight, shoulder 
the blame himself, even if it left a 








cloud on him forever after. That was 
his style, you know.” 

It was indeed a new year which 
opened before poor Mary when her 
fever abated and she was able to get 
about the cottage again. Dwight had 
recovered from his sensitiveness, also 
from a few slight bruises, which he 
received when his train was wrecked, 
and he was at the house whenever his 
duties allowed it. He gave the old man 
a warm winter coat. He loaded Mary 
with hothouse fruits and delicacies of all 
kinds. He took her to drive. ‘There 
was nothing against him, and had not 
Robert himself declared that Dwight 
was blameless in the matter of the 
trains ? He was determined to marry 
Mary; and Robert, handsome Robert, 
noble Robert—there was no use in think- 
ing of Robert—what was Robert now 
but a memory ? That was what the old 
man said, and pretty Mary Dwinell 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I te it,” and cried at 
night into her pillow, and thought of 
what poor little Tony had begged and 
begged her not to do, and married 
Dwight Henderson. 


KatE Upson CLARK. 














EDITORIAL. 


HAT is woman’s_ sphere ? 
During these times, when 
there is so much discussion 


about the suffrage of women, the above 
question arises. Should she be artistic, 
domestic, intellectual, athletic, or what 
not? In other words, has nature de- 
signed any especial place for women in 
the affairs and in the important places 
of the world ? Much may depend upon 
the times, says one; and another replies 
that the herself and not the 
times is responsible for the place she 
fills—responsible for her sphere. ‘The 
times in which she lives, her surround- 
ings, her friends, her education, may all 
have as much impression on the woman 
More, perhaps ; because 
the former is undeniably more susceptible 
to many things than the latter. The 
woman can do many things in the arts, 


woman 


as on the man. 


sciences, and the professions, as well as 
the man, but still we do not always want 
to see her attempt to do all the things 
she can dowell. First we want always to 
haveand keep herwomanly. Sheshould 
be the pride, the flower of our civiliza- 
tion; and to remove one bit of her 
modesty, to take away any of the sweet- 
ness and naturalness from her life, 
certainly detracts from hercharm.  Cir- 
cumstances may, in many cases, compel 
her to cast her lot in life among men, if 
she be compelled to enter the rough 
world of labor ; but she may still, even 
though the surroundings be filled with 
the rush and dash of business and money 
making and money getting, retain her 
full complement of true and sweet 
womanliness. She generally does, if 
she is a high-minded and right-minded 
woman. But there is still a danger, 
and this is one of the arguments against 


the advisability of woman’s entrance into 
the fields of labor occupied by men. 


CERTAINLY none of the pictures that 
have been drawn of women as legisla- 
tors, or figuring in the affairs of state, 
have been pleasant ones. ‘l'aken in 
another sense, they have a flavor of 
pleasantry, for the caricaturists and 
humorous writers have, about all of 
them, had a fling at the woman in poli- 
tics. Illustration after illustration have 
shown only too clearly, and have left 
very little room for argument in favor 
of woman in politics. ‘‘ But she has 
not yet had a chance,” say those who 
favor the full political rights for women ; 
“‘she has not had an opportunity to 
show her powers in the halls of legisla- 
tion. Give her that power, and you 
can then judge, and not till then, of 
her ability or disability to fulfil the 
duties which may be imposed upon 
her.” On the other hand, and speak- 
ing frankly, do the caricaturists and 
humorous overdo the matter 
when they depict for us the state of 
affairs in our country, and more espe- 
cially in our homes, were women to be- 
come our law-makers ; in other words, 
to fill the positions now held by their 
brothers ? Would not the American 
home, that most sacred and beautiful of 
our modern institutions, lose much of 
its sacredness, were women to enter those 
fields which have hitherto been filled by 
men ? Again the argument comes that 
the truly domestic woman (the enemies 
of the cause put in a broader and more 
sweeping sense, and say the true woman) 
would have no desire to enter politics, 
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even though she had full rights to do 
so. Her home, her family, and the 
duties which attend them, would then, 
us now, be sufficient for her. But how 
uncomfortable her strong-minded neigh- 
bor could make it for the domestic, 
non-suffragist woman! How her sup- 
posed duties would be pointed out to 
her ; how she would be told that, hay- 
ing the power to make herself heard in 
the affairs of the land, she would be 
neglecting a sacred trust, did she not 
exert her influence, and use her vote to 
reform all that was bad, and to keep 
pure all that was good! Yes, should 
the time ever come when woman has 
full suffrage, the lines for the domestic 
woman will, indeed, be cast in hard and 
thorny places. If the man, to-day, 
is held in scorn because he neglects to 
at least cast his vote on election days, 
how much harder will it be for the 
woman in the same position ? But the 
look is too far into the future, and the 
whole movement is rather amusing than 
serious. 


As a way out of the hard times, one 
writer suggests a scheme which might 
help certain sections of the country ; 
but it is very doubtful if, as a whole, the 
country, and especially the manufact- 
uring districts, would be materially aided. 
In times of financial trouble there are 
always those who are ready to advance 
their ideas, good, bad, or indifferent, but 
when sifted it is usually found they have 
an axe to grind, and they usually grind 
it at the expense of those who go into 
their schemes rather than their own. 
‘In the first place,” says this especial 
philanthropist, the way to solve our 
problem ‘‘is to draw from the manu- 
factories some of the over-supply of 
help.” Doubtless, so far, the idea is 
good, but by no means new. But then 


comes a different idea. A stock com- 
pany should be formed to buy up two 
thousand or three thousand acres of 
wooded land in Virginia, Vermont, or 
some of the thickly wooded Western 
States; divide these tracts into twenty 
or thirty acre lots, and set each man 
to clearing his ground; in short, to 
form a colony, and allow the mem- 
bers to earn a title to the land which 
they have taken. Virginia is advised, 
because it is considered an excellent 
field for cultivation. ‘This is all the old 
story that has been told and retold for 
years by many a philanthropist, from 
Horace Greeley down to the present 
time. ‘The idea itself may be practical 
enough, but the unemployed working- 
mau is not going to see it in the same 
light as the philanthropist and thinker. 
The American workingman wants his 
money to-day, and you cannot persuade 
him that it is wise to wait until certain 
schemes, which he may be asked to 
enter into, have time to mature and 
bring forth fruit. The workingman 
lives within the week, the day, or the 
hour, because he is compelled to. 


As the years go by, and as new stars 
are added, the American flag becomes 
dearer to the heart of every true and 
loyal American citizen. He may have 
been born in any other country, under 
any other flag, and his parents of any 
nationality under the sun, yet when he 
becomes a citizen of the United States 
he should reverence the stars and stripes 
of America. And, if he be loyal to his 
country and his flag, the sight of that 
flag on gala days, or on every day in the 
year, should give him the most pleasure. 
It is but natural that the transplanted 
citizen should experience a thrill of de- 
light when he sees his own flag, precisely 
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as does the American when in some 
foreign land he views the stars and 
stripes of his own country; but there is 
no more excuse for flaunting foreign 
flags from our public buildings, except- 
ing on such occasions as the visitation 
of some noted foreigner, than there is 
to use a foreign coat of arms on our 
currency. Ifagrandee from some other 
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land visits our shores, there can be no 
more graceful compliment paid him 
than to unfurl the flag of his country. 
But let that be enough. We are cele- 
brating this month our national inde- 
pendence. Let the stars and stripes be 
unfurled everywhere. They should be 
quite good enough for the loyal Amer- 
ican to live, to fight, and to die under. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


FTER a long silence since the issue of 
his last novel, R. D. BLuackmoreE has 
just given to the public, from the press 
of Harper & Bros., ‘ Perlycross,” a 

story of Devonshire life. And what a fall 
there is from the woodland witchery of 
‘*Lorna Doone”! There is the same virile 
strength about the characters, the same 
freedom-loving, English spirit, but not the 
same delicate originality or sentimentality. 
The characters are mainly conventional, with 
the exception of Zip and her father, both of 
whom are dragged into the story by the scruff 
of the neck. What there is of Zip, the pas- 
sionate child of nature, is charming ; what 
there is of her father, Harvey Tremlett, is vig- 
orous and original. He is a giant in stature 
and strength, and fearlessly plies the trade of 
a clever and successful smuggler. His mother 
might be mistaken for a witch of the English 
heath as she lies dying in her hovel, aged and 
forsaken, and clutching a canvas bag of guin- 
eas, while she makes the ‘‘ passon ” swear he 
will hold it in trust for the little sunbeam, Zip, 
in order that the great, hulking son cannot 
lay hands on her hoarded wealth. Those three, 
daughter, father, and grandmothtr, are pow- 
erful typés, but Mr. Blackmore tantalizes us 
by his niggardly treatment of them. If only 
they had been developed more fully and made 
the centre of the plot, what a book we might 
have had! 

A nobleman dies, and lo! the village of 
Perlycross, within a few days, finds his grave 
empty. An. episode at night, in which the 
giant T'remlett and a pal whom he addresses 
as ‘‘Jem” are recognized under suspicious 
circumstances, and a disturbance of the earth 
about the nobleman’s grave, lead to its reopen- 
ing. When not only the body, but the coffin 
is found gone, the village cannot sleep for the 
awfulness of the thing. Dr. Jemmy Fox at- 
tended the nobleman in his last sickness, and 
as the grave robbing is at once attributed to 
doctors, ‘““Jem” Fox is fixed upon as the 
‘‘resurrectioneerer ” by the villagers. The 
healthy young British doctor’s ups and downs 
in ignoring the calumny cast upon him, in 
gradually compelling a few of his more thought- 
ful townspeople into a perception of the impos- 
sibility of himself committing the deed, and in 
at last having his innocence proved by a curi- 
ous discovery, constitute the basis of the plot 
in *‘ Perlyeross.” It is altogether too slim a 
basis, and would be creditable only to a book 
of about half the length of the present one. 
The discovery that proves Fox’s innocence, and 
gives the townspeople a chance for a jubilee to 
offset the three months stigma that had lain 
upon it in the eyes of its rival towns along the 
Perle River, was made by the nobleman’s son, 
returned from a long absence with his regi- 
ment. The coffin containing the heavy body 


had, by its weight, crushed in the arch of a tun- 
nel directly under the grave and had dropped 
through. No sacrilege had been committed 
upon the grave. 

The romance of the story culminates in 
the marriage of three couples: Dr. Fox and 
the daughter of the nobleman; Dr. Fox’s 
sister, Christie, and a sturdy maintainer of 
Dr. Fox’s innocence, Frank Gillam ; and, 
Jastly, Jake, the schoolmaster, and a ser- 
vant of the ‘‘passon’s” (one cannot forbear 
giving the town title to the crudely constructed 
Dr. Peniloe). Why is it that the village curate 
is made the butt of morality in so many Eng- 
lish novels ? The character has been worn 
threadbare, and Mr. Blackmore has left us 
with a vivid sense of the perversity of the 
species by his feeble portraiture. It is true, 
however, that he gives us a glimpse of another 
clergyman who, in his antithesis to Peniloe, 
errs in the opposite direction of flippancy. 
Peniloe is Fox’s firm friend. 

The sister, Christie, is a sprightly girl of 
vigorous personality, and one of the best scenes 
in the book is that in which she vents the vials 
of her wrath upon the Spanish wife of the 
nobleman, who ruined the reputation of Dr. 
Fox, and forbade him the privileges of her 
house where pines his beloved one, her daugh- 
ter, all because of her suspicion that the 
‘*heathen” English doctor is the robber of her 
husband’s grave. Christie’s denunciation is so 
unexpected, so powerful, so truth compelling, 
that the Spanish lady falls into a comatose 
condition, from which her life is barely saved. 

Two other scenes recalling the author’s 
strength in rustic portraiture, that of the 
wrestling bout and arrest of Tremlett at the 
Perlycross Fair, and that of the subsequent 
trial, acquittal, and celebration by a few choice 
characters, are of leading interest in the story. 
The ring of the Devonshire dialect is here 
given full sway, and it is these scenes that 
reveal Mr. Blackmore at his best. Pity that 
he had not built the entire book upon the 
rusticity of Devonshire, which furnishes rare 
material, instead of patching up a plot from 
among its gentility. But, cavilling aside, there 
remains the fact that ‘ Perlycross,” like all 
others of this author’s novels, is charged with a 
healthy and vigorous atmosphere. 


Thomas Hardy has gathered various of his 
short tales that have been written within the 
last five years into a collection under the title 
of ‘‘ Life’s Little Ironies,” issued by Harper & 
Bros. With the aptitude which Mr. Hardy 
always displays for selecting the one title 
pregnant with the essence of his stories, he has 
on this occasion hit upon one which is curi- 
ously significent of the sentiment, running 
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thread-like through the tales of the first half 


of the book, which are slightly uncanny. 
The last half, designated as ‘‘ A Few Crusted 
Characters,” is in a healthier strain and is 
more interesting, inasmuch as we are reminded 
of those Falstaffian personages of some of Mr. 
Hardy’s earlier novels which have been favor- 
ably compared to Shakespeare's master fool. 
The ‘‘Crusted Characters” are mere sketches, 
but they are good. 

Such cannot be said, however, of the first 
part of the book, which is weighted with that 
morbidness so peculiar to Mr.-Hardy and so 
oppressive to the reader. That morbid stain 
seems to be due to a personal characteristic of 
the author and almost escapes analysis. It is 
not a defect of his art, for that is faultless here 
as always. It is as though the mental crisp- 
ness and clear-cut vision which should be his 
is overlaid and obscured by a subtle and re- 
fined sensuousness, an attribute of the man, of 
which the author cannot rid himself. This 
defect appears noticeably wherever he deals 
with the sentimental relation between man and 
woman. The refinement of the sensuousness 
is so great and the art that fashions it so deli- 
cate that it is almost lost sight of, but it is 
there, and it is that which begets in the reader 
an unaccountable sense of morbid oppression. 

If we were to construe Mr. Hardy from the 
tales that he has just issued we should call him 
a fatalist, and another title for the book, per- 
haps as fitting as the one he has given it, might 
be ‘* The Irony of Fate.” It is curious that he 
should have rummaged through his shorter 
stories and been able to find so many of the 
same ironic character. There is the son who, 
for the sake of ambition, crushed with excessive 
cruelty the sentiment of his invalid mother’s 
later years, which, if nourished, would have 
made her old age happy instead of miserable ; 
the man who, to retrieve a past wrong to a 
woman, marries her at an advanced age, only 
to find that this act of a conscience-stricken soul 
makes the first wrong doubly wrongful ; the 
two priestly sons who let their inebriate father 
drown because he is a constant menace to 
their ambitions ; another man, a young lawyer, 
who wrongs a serving woman and is induced 
to marry her by a curious artifice of her mis- 
tress, who is a wife, and withal—because the 
young lawyer one day accidentally touched her 
palm with his finger tips—his lover ; the wife 
and mother who, because of sordid desires and 
envy of wealth, drives her husband and two sons 
to a venture upon the high seas where they are 
lost ; the soldier who deserts his regiment for 
love of a girl betrothed to another, and who is 
captured and shot ; and a fiddler with exquisite 
art and perfidy of soul who betrays a girl and 
in after years, when she is happily married to 
another, abducts from her his daughter. They 
are all people struggling against a fatality, 
brought upon them by their own weaknesses, 
which ultimately overwhelms them. When 
one has finished these sketches he almost 
wishes he had not read them, so oppressive is 
the feeling they create. If moral they are 
meant to be, they possess none of the convinc- 
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ing force of the author’s more extended works. 
There is no hint in them of the power that 
created ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” ‘* Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” and others. 


. 


Miss Laurence Alma Tadema is the author 
of a remarkable little book, ‘* The Wings of 
Icarus,” issued by Macmillan & Company. 
It contains thirty-five letters and the journal 
of a girl. She confides in these letters to her 
friend, her dearly loved Constance, her abhor- 
rence of hypocrisy in religion and in society. 
She craves ardently to realize the beauty she 
feels vibrates throughout the universe for those 
who seek and follow truth. She meets occasion- 
ally, while walking in the fields and woods, a 
young dreamer, Gabriel, a poet, and like her- 
self yearning for the reality of things, <A 
strong friendship springs up between them. 
It is ideal, lovely, the communion of spirits. 
She writes Constance of her great joy in her 
new friend, wondering at the unexpected ful- 
filment of her desires in the perfect under- 
standing between herself and Gabriel. Miss 
Tadema puts it all so beautifully that it reads 
like the story of two grown children at perfect 
yveace. Then comes a sudden alarm in her 
veart. She has loved Gabriel dearly, but is 
not her love becoming that of the flesh rather 
than of the spirit? She awakens. Certainty 
follows the fear. Her spirit love has become 
a passion. Peace has gone from her, but at 
last returns fused with bliss when she hears 
Gabriel’s words, ‘‘I love you,” spoken with a 
deeper meaning than that of friendship. She 
writes Constance of the undreamed-of beauty 
contained in her new-found love. Life is all 
sunshine unflecked by shadows of worldly 
things. 

The letters cease. The journal records the 
visit of Constance to the two lovers. Gradu- 
ally a mutual liking between Constance and 
Gabriel ripens into a strong attachment. The 
other, Amelia, sees it first, is wrung with jeal- 
ousy, and loathes herself for that feeling, 
which she knows should have no place in her 
perfect world. Gabriel is so much to her, 
can she carry out his and her determination to 
follow the dictates of pure truth, by giving 
him to Constance ? The journal tells of the 
travail of her spirit over this question. She 
fails and marries him. For a year she is 
happy. Then she begins to realize Constance’s 
loneliness of heart and Gabriel’s pining, and 
then comes home to her the selfishness of her 
marriage. Still yearning that all things should 
be wholly honest and with Gabriel’s saying 
ringing in her ears, that ‘‘ Love without mar- 
riage is a sin against society, but marriage 
without love is a sin against nature,” she 
nerves herself to the point of bringing Gabriel 
and Constance together, joining their hands, 
kissing the entwined fingers and leaving them. 
The two then realize in all its fulness the bond 
that unites them. But immediately the pain 


of their wrong to Amelia becomes stronger 
than all else to these two, and while Gabriel is 
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saved from death by Amelia herself, Constance 
seeks that remedy to right the wrong. Over 
her body Gabriel and Amelia part. 

_ A mere transcription fails utterly to give the 
touching simplicity, the ideal beauty, and the 
tragic, overwhelming sadness of this little 
introspective tale of Miss Tadema’s. The 
author occasionally touches upon life problems 
with a delicate sense of their imperious fasci- 
nation and insolubility. The book closes with a 
suicide. Within the body of the book suicide 
is justified when it snaps no closely knit human 
ties and when it can end a permanent and con- 
stant suffering. It would be presumptuous to 
say that Miss Tadema meant to teach that by 
her book. She also brings forward the ques- 
tion of a future life by making Amelia an 
infidel with belief in but this life. 

The book is most original both in its diction, 
which is very simple, and in its characters. It 
is imbued with that purity of atmosphere and 
delicate charm which is the peculiar possession 
of the artistic temperament. 


Old Louisiana! What visions of buccaneer- 
ing, of fighting, of plots, of counterplots, of 
love, of primitive passionate humanity, the 
thought of that vast territory, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, brings to mind, when 
Spaniards were trying to wrest it from the 
French, and Englishmen from both! There 
was a commingling of nationalities, restless 
me and fortune hunters, that made the 
and a hotbed of strategy and romanticism. 
Such a field for a novelist is superb, Turn to 
almost any page of the annals of those days, 
and unsurpassed material lies at hand, from 
which fiction of fascinating power may be con- 
structed. The author whose reputation was 
made by ‘Told in the Hills,” Mrs. Marah Ellis 
Ryan, has turned to those annals, and from out 
their abundant richness constructed a story of 
treat force—‘‘ A Flower of France,” issued by 
Rand, McNally & Co. Her plot is exceedingly 
strong ; the character of the hero is strong, as 
strong almost as that of Jean Valjean, whom 
he vesembles in that he escaped from the con- 
vict’s sentence—labor in the Mexican mines— 
and returns to Orleans, the town of his nativ- 
ity, whose fortunes he immeasurably increases. 

Basil Bayarde was a descendant of a titled 
French family, but his father was only a poor 
soldier fighting for France in Louisiana, and 
Basil knew nothing of his rightful inheritance. 
He loved the daughter of a noble house, whom 
he had secretly married, and in one of his 
clandestine visits to her was caught bending 
over the murdered body of her unecle—mur- 
dered by his own slave, Zizi, an African king’s 
daughter, brought to America by his promises 
and her great love for him—love which had 
turned to venomous hate by his perfidious 
cruelty. A powerful rival of Basil’s saw the 
murder done, but none could gainsay his word, 
and Zizi would not when he accused Basil of 
the deed and had him transported to the mines. 
Long years afterwards when Basil’s wife, ban- 
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ished from home, and her newborn daughter 
were supposed to be dead, a Monsieur Lamort 
—plain Lanet—she is no other than Basil 
Bayarde, appears in Orleans and works zeal- 
ously in the direction of justice. Curiously, he 
obtains possession of the now gray-haired Zizi, 
and together they work, with the potency of 
the black art, to the confusion of Lamort’s old 
enemies. The plot becomes intricate. The 
younger of two nuns, who are unaccountably 
drawn to each other, is beloved by Zanalta, 
Basil’s old rival and persecutor. He forms a 
scheme to kidnap her, but Zizi, more cunning, 
frustrates his : ng into which Lamort had 
unconsciously Soon nearly dragged. The 
climax of the story has considerable dramatic 
power. Zanalta’s perfidy is revealed by Zizi 
to Lamort, her beloved master, beloved because 
of his suffering for her crime. The two nuns 
are discovered to be mother and daughter and, 
still more wonderful, the wife and child of 
Lamort. Zizi’s mission is then fulfilled ; she 
dies by her own hand. 

The story gives a perhaps somewhat over- 
wrought picture of the times, and the vigor of 
its details is weakened by the floridness of the 
style, but the plot is very strong in its roman- 
ticism. 


In 1885 Heli Chatelain went to Loanda in 
Africa with William Taylor’s mission, and there 
mastered the language of the natives, which is 
a hybrid from the Portuguese. After a few 
years of work he got together a collection of 
native legends and folk tales, and has just 
issued it. The ‘‘ Folk Tales of Angola ” repre- 
sent work which has never been done thoroughly 
before, and not only to the student of history, 
but to the general reader, offers a rare oppor- 
tunity of interesting explorations into the 
African’s ideals. Throughout the book the 
original text and a literal English translation 
run side by side, which —_ to preserve, to a 
greater degree than a translation alone would, 
the quaintness of the original. The tales were 
gotten directly from the lips of the natives by 
M. Chatelain. As Loanda has been occupied 
in part by the Portuguese for upwards of four 
centuries, and as Italian priests have also- 
labored there, its folk-lore bears a strong Euro- 
pean stamp. One of the tales gives a delight- 
ful picture of the African woman’s perception 
of magnificence. The account says: ‘‘She 
opens a room—cloth! she opens a room—rum! 
she opens a room—copper! she opens a room— 
wax! she opens a room—teeth of an elephant! 
India Rubber!” Further treasures that she 
discovers are, ‘‘a box of slaves, a box of mules, 
a box of soldiers, a box of music, a box of 
money, a box of dresses.” The desire of the 
natives for the wonders of civilization is easily 
discernible here, and it is evident from the 
order of the above list that the ‘ fire-water” 
so beloved by the American Indian possesses 
value second only to that of cloth to the Afri- 
can. Shall we infer that cloth and rum are to. 
them the essential attributes of civilization ? 
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Langdon Elwyn Mitchell has now for the 
first time come before the public as a poet 
under his own name. In 1887 a volume of 
oems entitled ‘‘Sylvian” was issued by ‘‘ John 
Philip Varley,” who was no other than Mr. 
Mitchell. The book attracted much attention 
among students of modern verse, and expecta- 
tions as to the future possibilities of this new 
poet ran high. Nor have they been belied by 
the slender volume of one hundred pages just 
issued, but rather enhanced to that degree 
where Mr. Mitchell must take his place in the 
front rank of living poets. Sadly be it said 
that this does not mean what it did when the 
poets of twenty years ago were at their prime. 

Mr. Mitchell more nearly approaches to 
Wordsworth than any other poet in his sympa- 
thetic interpretation of nature’s varying moods. 
He carries you into the heart of nature with a 
fervid, almost passionate, yearning for close 
communion with the possible beauties of the 


_ universe. There is an underlying devotion to 


the moral aspects of life which becomes most 
prominent in the introspective poems. Intro- 
spective or contemplative is indeed a word 
that characterizes most of this author’s work, 
as he attempts to versify dramatic episodes 
very seldom. 

The longest poem, relating an incident of 
the civil war, is the only essentially dramatic 
one in this new volume. Throughout the boole 
the art is wellnigh perfect, but this leads to 
the one fear about future work from Mr. 
Mitchell—that over-refinement in later years 
may kill the enthusiasm which is predominant 
now. 

Without doubt, **The Little Eastern Prin- 
cess”’ takes rank over the other poems as being 
most distinctive of the author’s subtle charm. 
The poems under the title of ‘‘ The Journey ” 
and the sonnets under that of ‘‘ Love” have 
merit of rare order. 


Hamiin Garland gives American literary 
standards a severe drubbing in his ‘‘ Crumbling 
Idols,” twelve essays on art, chiefly the art of 
writing. -He laments the decadence of indi- 
viduality both in writers and in their critics, 
the readers, and accuses the great middle class 
throughout the country of truckling to the 
bias established for them by the newspapers 
and magazines of the large cities. He says the 
pecnse neither judge for themselves nor write 
or themselves. The novices in literary work, 
instead of selecting their material from the 
environment in which they grew, warm with 
local colors and heart’s love, attempt exotic 
flights of fancy in which as a generality they 
must fail. The country isso broad, localism so 
infinite, one might almost say, and the maga- 
zines so greedy for character sketching, that he 
considers it opportunity thrown away for 
authors to neglect their surroundings, about 
which they possess the subtle knowledge de- 
rived from years of intimacy. Perhaps Mr. 
Garland would object to Easterners receiving 


their impressions of the West from Richard 
Harding Davis's interpretations gathered from 
a car window rather than from the Westerner 
born and bred. Although there is much to 
take exception to in the book, yet it is an hon- 
est, manly protest, and suggestive. 


The adventures of Gen. Dabney Herndon 
Maury, ex-United States Minister to Colombia, 
hunter, traveller, and Confederate fighter, have 
been gathered by himself into a book entitled 
‘** Recollections of a Virginian.” General 
Maury graduated from West Point with Me- 
Clellan and ‘ Stonewall” Jackson, and he 
recalls a cadet of those days who was noted 
for his daring horsemanship, U. S. Grant. 
During the latter months of the war, General 
Maury was in command of the Confederate 
department of the Gulf. He has never since 
become wholly reconstructed, but one forgets 
that in the exciting scenes of the book—battles 
of the Mexican and civil wars, hunts on the 
plains of the West and Southwest, and fights 
with Apaches and Comanches. The author 
had an intimate acquaintance with the leading 
spirits of the Rebellion, and utilizes it with 
literary grace. It is a good memoir by a vet- 
eran Virginian, unvarnished and exciting. 


‘*Under the Red Robe,” by Stanley Weyman, 
which has been appearing as a serial in an 
ilfustrated weekly, has been issued in book 
form. Mr. Weyman set the standard the 
public will hereafter exact from him in his 
‘Gentleman of France,” and ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe” falls short of the excellence of his 
former book. It is less powerful, though re- 
plete with vivid adventure and the spirit of 
romance for romance’s sake, an element so 
monotonously lacking in modern fiction. The 
book carries no moral, and the reader breathes 
freely while luxuriating in mere deeds of dar- 
ing. 


‘** How to be pany though Married” is the 
title of a book by the author of ‘‘ The Sunny 
Days of Youth.” The book offers very inter- 
esting advice which can be heeded or ignored, 
according to the reader’s taste, but the read- 
ing of it will certainly be suggestive and enter- 
taining. 


Mrs. William Starr Dana has gathered to- 
gether the results of many rambles amid woods 
and fields in a delightfully untechnical descrip- 
tion of our wild flowers in the book, ‘* Accord- 
ing to Season.” It is meant for all who care 
to follow through the seasons the blossoms as 
they appear in their time, each one of the eight 
months having a chapter devoted to it. 











ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


ITERE are such dainty passemen- 
7 teries, trimmings, and other fas- 
cinating etceteras for sale this year 
that money is spent extravagantly upon 
“ odds and ends” 
als, or even in dressmakers’ bills. Belts 
are worn narrower than of old; and steel, 
jet, and paste buckles are indispensable, 
both at throat and waist. I saw, not 
long ago, avery brilliant buckle worn by 
a lady ‘who could well afford diamonds, 
but who assured me the sparkling things 
were Rhinestones. It was in the shape 
of a knotted bow, and was mounted 
with black velvet as a waist belt. A 
trimming of true-lover’s-knots in pink 
velvet, with pale amber and black beads 
in fringes, was worn by another lady 
with a costume of rose pink and daffodil 
yellow, and was certainly very effective, 
although rather voyante. 

Miniature brooches and buttons are 
also quite the rage. The buttons are 
decorative if worn in moderation, but 
when a line of them as big as butter- 
plates repose diagonally across the front 
of a costume they are quite alarming. 
The buckle fad increases day by day. 
The daintiest and prettiest are in the 
form of forget-me-nots, in blue enamel, 
and when holding knots of blue ribbon 
on a blue or white zephyr gown are 
quite as ornamental as turquoises, and 
often more becoming. 

Jewelry for the day time should always 
be simple. A small watch, set in dia- 
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monds, or with a An- 
toinette enamelled on the back, fas- 
tened on the left side of the bodice, and 
attached to the brooch by a fine gold 
chain, is extremely pretty. “Pocket scent- 
bottles are also coming in again. Some 
are made in gold, others in enamel, 
others again in crystal with ruby tops, 
which are extremely chic. One of the 


greatest novelties is in the form of a 
strawberry, made of red enamel. The 


seeds are of diamonds, and the leaves of 
green enamel. The tiny chain which 
attaches the little bottle to the bracelet 
is of brilliants. 

Nothing is more important to a 
lady’s comfort in this changing cli- 
mate than what used to be called a 
nubia, which was in olden times a 
hideous woollen comforter for the 
head and neck, generally crocheted or 
knitted by the hands of loving friends, 
and presented as a parting gift when the 
time for the summer flitting came. A 
pleasing substitute for this is now made 
in very fine white cashmere or nun’s 
veiling, in the form of a long, straight 
scarf, with a guipure insertion and lace 
around it, which is to be worn over the 
head if necessary; pass once around the 
throat and cross over the chest, the 
ends to be gathered or plaited, and fas- 
tened with hooks and eyes at the waist 
behind. A bow of white gros-grain or 
watered ribbon, with long sash ends, is 
sometimes placed over ‘the fi ustening 
at the back, and, thus protected, a 
woman may defy mountain breezes. or 
seaside fogs. 
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THE NEWEST GOWNS—FORMS 
AND COLORS. 


‘TROUSSEAUX and summer outfits, of 
course, go on forever, and milliners 
and dressmakers are still busy. Bridal 
dresses are always more or less mo- 
notonous. They must necessarily be 
of heavy silk or satin; and the veil, 
either of tulle or grandmother’s point 
lace, is inevitable. But I often think 
how pretty it would be for summer 
brides to wear soft mull or illusion 
tulle, or some other diaphanous fabric, 
with falls or frills of cobwebby lace, and 
a veil that is not enveloping, but only 
falls to the waist, and is just wide enough 
to shade the face without covering it. 
Giloves are very much in disgrace for 
a bridal party, and in England are not 
worn at all by the bride and bridegroom. 
This fashion has its advantages, as there 
is always a little nervousness on the 
part of the bride and first bridesmaid in 
removing the left-hand glove to receive 
the ring; and many clergymen of ad- 
vanced views object to the clasping of 
gloved hands when the marriage vows 
are exchanged. So gloves are likely to 
he abolished, and only worn at the wed- 
ding reception when it is a large and 
formal one. Indeed, kid gloves, in this 
climate, are often voted a bore during 
the summer months, and many ladies 
carry them in their hands when shopping 
in the city, and only wear them as a pro- 
tection from the sun at their country 
places. In the latter case they are always 
big and baggy, and generally of what 
are called the Biarritz variety. Cotton 
or silk gloves are, of course, out of the 
question, and are never seen on a lady’s 
hands. The prettiest dresses worn at 
lawn parties and summer weddings thus 
far have been of diaphanous cottons, with 
white grounds, and tiny vines or rose- 
buds running up and down upon them. 
The well-cvt skirt—for every skirt must 
be cut to perfection nowadays, or the 
wearer will look dowdy—has four or five 
narrow flounces at the bottom, either 
buttonholed in scallops or edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. for very 
hot weather a shirt of the same ma- 
terial as the petticoat may be worn, 
drawn into a narrow belt and worn 
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over a low-necked underwaist in 


jeune fille fashion, and thus showing 


the neck through the transparent 
fabric. The sleeves should be double 


puffs, finishing just below the elbows 
with a fall of lace. For cooler weath- 
er a blouse waist of summer silk, 
matching the prevailing color of the 
skirt, is better, and, whether loose or 
tight, makes a nice change and, practi- 
ally, two costumes. A capital coat for 
a linen or piqué suit is a very full basque, 
with deep collar and revers in white 
piqué, made to button on, so that they 
san be removed and replaced by clean 
ones. In Paris they are putting velvet 
collars and revers on white linen or 
duck suits in the same way. The Hen- 
rietta Maria collar, in fine batiste or 
lawn, embroidered in Vandykes, is quite 
new, and certain to be adopted by those 
who prefer picturesqueness to trimness 
and tidiness, for Vandyke points will 
turn up, and never look fresh for more 
than half an hour. 

English dimities, ginghams, linens, 
cheviots, and organdies are among the 
favorite cotton goods, all of which may 
be laundered without in the least de- 
troying their beauty. Two gingham 
gowns, made after French models, will 
give some idea as to the fashions for wash 
fabrics. One of these is of pale pink, 
with little lines of a darker shade. The 
bodice has a rather deep yoke of fine 
white Hamburg embroidery, in open 
wheel pattern. On the edge of the 
yoke, both back and front, and over the 
shoulders, is a four-inch frill of the 
pink gingham. ‘The collar is of pink 
moiré ribbon plaited, and ending in a 
bow at the back. The belt is of pink 
moiré, fastening in front under a rosette 
of the same, and on each side of the 
fastening is a long end of the ribbon, 
sloping gradually to the edge of the 
skirt and caught there between two 
rosettes. ‘lhe skirt is plain, and finished 
with a deep hem. The sleeves form a 
full puff from shoulder to elbow, and 
from thence to the wrist are close fitting. 
There is a deep cuff of the embroidery. 
When the ribbon, collar, belt, and garni- 
ture are removed, the gown is easily 
laundered. Itrequires thirteen or four- 
teen yards of the gingham to make the 
costume. ‘The second is a figured linen 
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batiste, pale gray in color, with a pat- 
tern of outlined disks in white. ‘The 
skirt is walking length, and quite full 
in the back. In front it is trimmed 
with perpendicular rows of white lace 
insertion of unequal lengths about a foot 


apart. There are seven of these alto- 
gether. The shortest is in front, four- 


teen inches long, and the rows continue 
in graduated lengths, growing longer 
until the full back breadths are reached. 
A rosette of black velvet ribbon termi- 
nates each row at the top. The lower 
ends are turned under at the bottom of 
theskirt. The waist, a little full at the 
throat, is plain over the bust, and has a 
collar and belt of black velvet. The 
full puffed sleeves are trimmed with 
rows of white insertion, and a row of 
the same finishes the puff above the 
elbow and edges the cuff at the wrist. 
A jabot of lace to match the insertion is 
worn with the gown. . The insertion on 
the skirt is quite four inches wide ; that 
on the sleeves is narrower. 

The suggestion of skirt draperies in 
the spring has resulted in a wide adop- 
tion of this fashion in wash-gowns, and 
varieties of double skirts, panniers and 
flounces are seen on many of the new 
summer gowns. Skirts are not as full 
as they were, and fit to the figure at the 
top in front, the full gathers being 
massed at the back. The stiff hair- 
cloth lining is not seen so much now 
as in the winter, except in tailor-made 
costumes. Most of the thin dresses are 
made over separate petticoats, and 
drawn up on one side, or on both sides, 
by a strap of ribbon, with bow or 
rosette as a finish. Rows of insertion 
in black or white, set open, or over 
bands of ribbon, are seen on many 
summer gowns, and the bodices are 
frequently finished with short panniers 
or a wide frill of lace. The entire 
bodice is often formed of strips of inser- 
tion, alternating with strips of the ma- 
terial. - Lawns and organdies will be 
greatly used thissummer. They are not 
expensive, ranging in price from twenty- 
five up to seventy-five cents per yard. 
When simply made they are easily washed 
and always look fresh and_ bright. 
When trimmed with strips of ribbon 
under insertions the ribbons are easily 
taken out and replaced after the gown 
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Fig. 216. For description, see page 125. 


has been washed. A_half-mourning 
gown for summer wear, just imported, is 
of white silk, patterned with small black 
spots. A ruche of the silk around the 
bottom of the skirt is edged with narrow 
black lace. ‘There is an overskirt or 
apron front of black net, draped high 
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on the hips and ending-at the back in 
two long, pointed ends. This is trimmed 


all around with a flounce of black 
figured lace. The bodice is cut square 
at the throat, and is of the silk, covered 
with the black net, across which are 
bands of black lace insertion set open. 
It is fulled in at the waist under a 
folded belt of black satin. The silk 
sleeves are balloon shaped, and are par- 
tially covered by a flounce of black lace 
to match that on the overskirt. On 
each shoulder is a full rosette of black 
satin. Black lace gowns have not 
been utterly condemned. ‘The last 
advices from Paris mention costumes 
of figured black lace, made over black 
or colored silks. Some of these have 
draped overskirts, and generally there 
are two bodices, one cut low for evening 
use, the other high for every-day wear. 

A curious combination of colors that 
enters largely into summer gowns is 
blue and green. As green is a com- 
posite color, and indebted to a mixture 
of blue and yellow for its existence, the 
shade chosen to go with blue must be 
pale and delicate. <A bright grass green 
combined with turquoise blue is hid- 
eous, nor do I think that the union is 
ever very harmonious. One _ result 
from it, however, is pretty certain, and 
that is the appearance of Scotch plaids 
in autumn fabrics. The tartan of the 
Forty-second Highlanders is all in blue 
and green, most happily combined ; and 
the Murray and Argyle tartans have 
their foundations in the same shades 
with the addition of a red or yellow 
thread. Moirés and watered silks are 
decidedly going out. They have been 
quite overdone, and a sight of the cheap 
moirés, which have begun to lose their 
gloss and look dingy and crushed, is 
anything but alluring in hot weather. 
As for the numbers of big sleeves, which 
already look run down and exhausted, 
they are a sorry sight for those who 
have just packed their trunks for New- 
port and Mount Desert. 


PETTICOATS FOR SUMMER 
WEAR. 


WHATEVER else the dress reformers 
have waged war against, they have dealt 
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gently with the petticoat, which, in con- 
sequence, still waves triumphantly, ap- 
pealing more strongly than ever this 
season to the feminine fancy, by reason 
of the exquisite varieties of materials 
included in its make-up, and because 
the modelling is so unusually graceful 
and well adapted to the present style of 
gown. 

- White skirts, which have practically 
been given the go-by of late, are again 
in fashion, made of new materials and 
trimmings. <A serviceable and com- 
paratively inexpensive skirt is pongee, 
trimmed with frills of pongee embroid- 
ery or with plain ruffles, feather-stitched 
in contrasting colors. A particularly 
satisfactory feature of pongee skirts is 
that they wear well and wash well. 

Included in the silken varieties of 
skirts is one of pure white china silk of 
a quality which, unlike the average so- 
called china weave, is geniunely wash- 
able without losing its delicate color 
and lustre. This quality is firmer and 
closer than that which generally looks 
like a bit of yellow lining after being 
washed and ironed, and it costs more 
in the beginning, but in the end is in- 
finitely cheaper, the skirt remaining a 
thing of beauty through an entire sea- 
son. 

For every-day wear there are skirts 
made of checked and striped patterns 
—shepherd’s plaids and broken plaids, 
hair stripes, irregular stripes, and broad 
stripes, in two or more tones of color— 
which are great favorites. Here again 
corded edges distinguish the flounces, 
and very little lace is used for trim- 
ming. 

In the costlier silk skirts nothing is 
handsomer than those made of fine 
quality pompadour satin, in old rose, 
buttercup yellow, deep violet, black, or 
white, brocaded with small clusters of 
flowers contrasting or harmonizing in 
color. 

These, cut very narrow at the top 
and very wide at the bottom, are lined 
throughout with thin, soft, changeable 
silk, and trimmed with the new heavy 
laces, matching in color or in black. 

One such model of French design, 
finished with a very deep circular 
flounce, was extended at the back with 
an inch-wide and ten-inch-long reed 
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slipped into a shirr and held in place 
with an elastic, suggesting the return 
of the ubiquitous bustle of some years 
ago. 

What to many will prove a much ap- 
preciated adjunct to summer gowns is 
the hair-cloth skirt, gored in the back 
to form the three organ-pipe plaits of 
latter-day design. These can be had in 
three colors, gray, black, and white, the 
last kept clean with the aid of a serub- 
bing brush and soap suds without detri- 
ment to the hair-cloth. 





FEMININE FASHIONS IN FOOT 
GEAR. 


Atmos? all women hold strong opin- 
ions upon the subject of suitable foot 
gear, and to be bien chaussée simply 
means that the shoes and stockings 
should never be out of keeping with the 
rest of the attire. Much attention to 
detail is necessary to attain this end. 
Walking boots, for instance, should be 
stout and strong, so as to resist damp- 
ness, and the heels should be square 
and low with medium toes. For coun- 
try wear and rough usage laced boots 
and cork soles are in order. 
For ordinary use in the coun- 
try russet boots or Oxford ties 
will be popular. ‘They have 
indeed already made their ap- 
pearance in the city, and many 
women find them, of all foot 
wear, the most comfortable. 
Russia leather, with its deep 
reddish color, is the hand- 
somest material for Bluchers 
and ties, and although ex- 
pensive at first is the cheap- 
estin the end. Suede 
walking shoes are not so 
much worn this year, 
Russia and the various russet 
leathers taking their place. 
The toes are pointed, and 
there is often a scalloped 
vamp and much stitching. A very 
dressy shoe of this kind is an Oxford 
tie of russet leather, embroidered on 
the toe and sides with tiny beads of 
the same color. On each side of the 
lacing is a diamond-shaped openwork, 
edged with russet beads, and showing 
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Fig. 217. For description, see page 125. 
the stocking beneath. For ordinary 
wear low shoes have taken the place 
of boots, and, although the French 
models are very graceful, English lasts 
are the most in vogue. All the French 
shoes have very pointed toes. No walk- 
ing boot or shoe should be made 
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with Louis Quinze heels. For carriage 
wear these heels are quite proper, and 
give a distinction to the foot which is 
very fetching. Black patent leather 
ties, with Louis Quinze heels, are suita- 
ble for carriage wear. In Paris women 
wear at the races, and other out-of-door 
festivities, low shoes of doeskin in tan, 
white, or gray, with very high heels, but 
the Parisiennes do not show as good 
sense in the way of foot-gear as do the 
Englishwomen. <A low shoe of Russia 
leather with medium heels, and laced 
in front, is the most suitable shoe for 
ordinary wear in the.country. On 
dressy occasions the black patent 
leather tie, or slipper with deep vamp, 
is the most distingué. The tiniest 
buckle of paste, gold, or silver is all the 
ornament permissible on a patent leather 
slipper, which must, of course, have a 
long, pointed toe. Many well-dressed 
women who require boots to support 
their ankles have them made of black 
or bronze French kid with thin soles 
and high heels, and these are suitable 
for carriage wear. Some modish women 
have thin carriage boots of satin, either 
black, or to match the color of the gown. 
A black satin boot, with Louis Quinze 
heel and jet buttons, is a very dainty af- 
fair, and nothing prettier has ever been 
devised in the way of foot-wear. 
Evening shoes are very dainty, and 
often very elaborate. Satin is less worn 
than usual this season, most of the 
slippers being of kid. Red, blue, 
mauve, pink, and tan are some of the 
colors most frequently seen, and, of 
course, with those colors the dress and 
stockings must match. White and 
black kid slippers are, of course, in great 
favor, and the toes of most evening slip- 
pers are embroidered in silk or beads to 
match the trimmings of the gown for 
which they are intended. With a light 
colored ball or evening gown a dark 
shoe is not in keeping, unless it be of 
tan-colored kid to match the shade of 
the gloves. 
should be worn with a black evening 
gown. Many house shoes, in black or 
colored kid, have a strap on each side, 
which is tied together on the instep 
with a bow of satin or moiré ribbon. 
Stockings show as much variety as any 
other article of woman’s dress. Black 


Black satin or kid slippers: 
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stockings of silk or Lisle thread are 
worn with boots or black ties in the 
street. With russet or tan ties stock- 
ings of the same color are infinitely bet- 
ter. For street wear many women pre- 
fer fine cotton to thread or silk. The 
Lisle thread evening stockings are as 
beautiful as those of the finest silk. 
Some of them are delicately and realisti- 
cally embroidered in chenille or arra- 
sene. One pair, of a tender shade of 
gray, is embroidered with sprays of 
mimosa. Othersshow Dresden patterns 
of tiny pink and blue flowers on a black 
ground. Some pale pink stockings are 
worked with black floss in a tiny star 
pattern. Perhaps the very prettiest 
show a delicate openwork on the foot 
and ankle. No summer stockings are 
more effective than these, and the time- 
honored patterns are still to be seen. 
Silk stockings are striped perpendicu- 
larly and horizontally, checked, plaided, 
embroidered and chinéd. Insteps of 
real lace aré often inserted such as 
point, guipure, Mechlin, and Chantilly. 
These are very beautiful and, it may 
be added, very expensive. Stockings of 
pale blue, mauve, cardinal, and pink 
are shown with black clocks, which are 
very effective, and there are others of 
such a cobwebby texture that they seem 
too delicate to wear. 


HATS AND BONNETS FOR MID- 
SUMMER. 


MILLINERY this year is so brilliant, 
and there is such a tendency to put to- 
gether flowers, feathers, and huge bows 
in one hat, that good tasters sometimes 
violated, and effects produced which are 
the reverse of becoming. ‘he French 
leghorn is the favorite for the hour. 
The straw is so soft, so pliable and del- 
icate, that the shape becomes a matter 
of personal caprice, and can be made to 
suit any face., Old-fashioned flowers 
are much used in trimming. Gilly- 
flowers, wallflowers, auriculas, and ver- 
benas are arranged as aigrettes, standing 
up like sentinels amidst windmill bows, 
fan plaitings, and spreading gauze wings. 
A pretty leghorn hat seen recently at a 
fedbionshle milliner’s is of a pale cream 
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tint, the shape showing an upward trend 
in front, while at the back it is turned 
up and fastened by knots and rosettes 
of yellow crinkled chiffon. A wide but- 
terfly bow of the same is placed in front, 
and on one side, under the brim, is a 
single yellow rose. A bunch of black 
cherries nestles between the spreading 
wings of the butterfly bow. With the 
fashionable coiffure of the day, the hat 
is of necessity thrown upward, and the 
undulating brim gives opportunity for 
the placing of a flower or knot of ribbon 
beneath, which rests against the hair 
with charming effect. Care should 
always be taken that, in the combina- 
tion of color and materials, heaviness is 
avoided. Light effects, of course, should 
obtain in summer head-gear. A new 
Parisian hat is of old rose leghorn, with 
moderately high crown and undulating 
brim rising upward from the face. At 
the left side it is turned up and fastened 
to the crown by a wide and full bow of 
écru lace, with a bunch of black violets 
in the centre. ‘The crown is encircled 
by a plaited band of écru lace, and 
there is no other trimming on the hat. 
Leghorns are not, of course, the only 
straw hats worn. There are fine and 
coarse straws, burnt straws, silver and 
gold straws, and satin straws ; and, what 
is more, many of these are sold by the 
yard and made up into bonnets and 
hats of any shape desired. There are 
those to whom a straight flat brim is 
more becoming than a wavy one, or who 
like a high or cleft crown instead of a 
low one. In the infinite variety of 
modish shapes every one may be suited, 
and no one need fear to look ‘‘ old-fash- 
ioned.” A perfectly lovely straw hat, 
or perhaps bonnet would be more cor- 
rect, was made to order recently from a 
French model. It was made of a flat 
piece of straw without any crown, fitting 
around the knot of hair at the back of 
the head, and rising up in the front in 
a coal-scuttle shape. ‘The color was a 
deep yellow, aud it was lined with 
brown velvet, and tied under the chin 
by narrow brown velvet strings, spring- 
ing from a little rosette of the same at 
each side. There was absolutely no 
trimming on this bonnet, beyond the 
= and strings, and yet it was very 
chic. 
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It must not be supposed that the 
sailor hat has gone out of fashion. No 
form of head-gear is so suitable for cer- 
tain costumes as the sailor hat, with a 
more or less wide brim and simple band 
around the crown. With Eton suits, 
tennis and yachting costumes, this hat 
is always in good form. There is a 
tendency, however, towards elaborate 
trimmings in the shape of bows and 
aigrettes, which we think somewhat 
objectionable, although this style is 
affected by many well-dressed women. 
A new fashion in sailor hats has ap- 
peared in Paris, that of having them to 
match the gown, when it is of duck, 
linen, or checked material to be worn at 
the seaside. A sailor hat of white duck 
to be worn with a suit of the same, and 
trimmed with a band of ribbon to match 
the belt or cravat, is very effective. Fresh 
from Paris comes this costume : a white 
duck suit, consisting of round plain 
skirt, cutaway coat with one button, 
and full leg-o’-mutton sleeves, a yellow 
silk folded belt, and blouse of the same, 
and a sailor hat of white duck, with 
band of yellow ribbon, and one white 
wing at the side. Nothing could be 
more delicately pretty, nor more be- 
coming to the dark-haired girl for 
whom it is intended. 

English walking hats are much in 
vogue. For summer wear they appear 
in straw, and have cleft crowns some- 
what like Alpine hats and yet not so 
high, while the brims are wider, and in 
some instances, curled up on each side. 
They are generally of black straw, the 
brims lined with velvet, and the trim- 
ming of loops of ribbon. Sometimes a 
long feather encircles the brim and falls 
over the knot of hair at the back. 
Buckles of jet, steel, and Rhinestones are 
still used, and some of them are curved 
and others are rounded to suit the shape 
of the bow to which they are attached. 
Many of the black chip hats are simply 
trimmed with wide bows in front, of 
black watered ribbon, with a large jet 
buckle, and at the back are turned up 
against the hair with a cluster of deep 
yellow buttercups. The Amazon is a 
new shape this season. The brim is 
turned up from the face on all sides, 
and at the left side is fastened close to 
the crown by a wide looped bow of 
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black watered ribbon and a few black 
quills. ‘The crown is peaked. Veils on 
large hats are worn loose and baggy. 
They are drawn together at the top in a 
few gathers, secured by a few stitches. 
This fulness goes over the brim at the 
top, and the ends are fastened loosely at 
the back. With sailor hats and small 
bonnets the veil is drawn closely, and 
fits snugly over the face. White veils 
are to be the thing this summer, and, 
while not becoming to all faces, are cer- 
tainly very pretty. Tulle, gauze, chiffon, 
and lace enter into their composition, 
und they are often the continuation of 
the hat trimming. Wired tulle or net 
is used for bows upon hats as well as 
gowns, and thus the flaring effect is 
never lost, even in the dampest weather. 
Large polka dots are seen in some of 
the veils worn by Parisian belles, also 
sprigs very far apart; and when a full 
ruche is not worn around the throat, 
the ends of the veil are sometimes 
crossed and brought around to the 
front, where they are fastened by a 
huge bow of the same, or of lace wired 
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with ribs of the most delicate silvered 
or gilded wire. 

White écru and black lace bonnets are 
seen made of wide box-plaitings, which 
lie upon the top of the head, forming a 
brim over the brow, and simply trimmed 
with loops of ribbon in a horizonal bow. 
An example is of écru lace in form of a 
Fanchon or breakfast cap, the boxplait- 
ings resting on the hair above the fore- 
head. A bow of pale pink watered 
ribbon and a tiny écru-colored feather 
form the trimming, and there are strings 
of pink tulle. The lace is laid on a net 
foundation, bent so as to form a modi- 
fied Marie Stuart shape. Foran elderly 
woman, such a bonnet, made of black 
Chantilly or guipure lace, with a cluster 
of violets in the front and black tulle 
strings, is appropriate and becoming. 
These bonnets are a recent French 
fashion, and pid fair to become very 
popular. 

For garden fétes and afternoon 
country wear the Duchess of Devon- 
shire hat promises to be popular. It 
is of black straw, as a rule, with broad 





see page 125 
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brim curving a little, without any 
undulations, and is to be worn tilted 
picturesquely upon one side. The trim- 
ming is always of feathers, soft and 
full, placed erect, and upon one side. 
A hat of this kind, intended for New- 
port wear, is of white leghorn, the brim 
heavily corded. It is trimmed on the 
outside with pale blue crépe, gold 
sprigged, and three pale blue feathers. 
Under the brim, on the up-tilted side, 
are several pink roses crushed together, 
with a spray trailing off on the hair 
behind. 

Another pretty hat is the Cavalier, 


with wide brim turning upward all 
around. An example has a low crown 


of burnt straw, with a_ transparent 
brim iined with cream guipure, and a 
ruche of the same lace all around the 
edge., A deep red rose rests upon the 
hair at the left side. ‘The trimming 
is a jet bow in front of the crown, with 
cut jet spikes and stars. Some of the 
newest hats are made entirely of tulle 
and are very light and pretty. The 
tulle is shirred over a lace frame, and 
the trimming is usually a band of rib- 
bon around the crown, with a spray of 
feathers, or bouquets of flowers. 

The Puritan or Dutch bonnet, of 
which mention was made in a previous 
number, requires the hair to be worn 
low in the back. It fits closely to the 
head, and is often trimmed with a large 
rosette of tulle in front, and at the back 
there is a wide bow of ribbon. The 
strings come from the back and are 
tied under the chin on the left side. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 
TIONS. 


ILLUSTRA- 


Fic. 216 shows one of the Empire 
gowns which have been so fashionable 
in Paris. It is of black mousseline de 
soie, accordion-plaited, falling loose 
over a Close-fitting black silk slip. The 
ribbons are of light blue satin, partly 
covered with gilt passementerie, and are 
fastened in front with a rosette. The 
belt, which shows through the mousse- 
line de soie, is of gilt. 


Fig. 217. Waist and underskirt are 
of pale pink satin. Overskirt of pale 
blue satin, brocaded in tiny pink moss- 
rosebuds. The fichu and trimming 
around overskirt are of pink chiffon, 
accordion-plaited. 


Kia. 218 shows two figures. The 
woman's gown is of apple-green silk 
with white figure. The trimming is of 
white batiste lace. The collar is of 
plain apple-green silk. The parasol is 
pale green chiffon lined with pink. 
The child’s costume is of striped pink 
silk gingham, with broad turned-back 
revers of fine white piqué edged with 
embroidery. Belt and rosettes of black 
velvet. 


Fic. 219 is a gown of pink chrysan- 
themum crépe. The waist is shirred, 
with lines of jet passementerie on each 
shirring. Belt of pink satin, with 
rosette. 


The three figures on page 126 repre- 
sent three midsummer gowns of light 
fabric. The middle figure represents 
a costume of striped black and white 
lawn, trimmed with white lace and jet 
buckles. The hat or bonnet is a mere 
rim of jet, with two lace rosettes and 
aigrettes. 

The figure to the right is a pale yellow 
batiste gown trimmed with innumera- 
ble ruffles of the same. Belt, collar, 
and bands on the sleeves of heliotrope 
moiré ribbon. Leghorn hat with helio- 
trope ostrich feathers. 

The figure to the left is of plain white 
and blue figured organdie muslin. The 
ribbon is black satin. The hat is the 
style of white lace hat with black satin 
ribbon around the crown and almost 
covered with pale blue cornflowers. 

Kia. 1. Fine black straw, with large 
rolling rim. Black ostrich tips and silk 
poppies are used as trimming. On the 
left of the bandeau is a large curved 
steel buckle and folds of black velvet. 


Fig, 2. Leghorn hat, trimmed with 
butter-color ostrich feathers. To the 
left the hat is caught up with sprays 
of violets and green leaves. 
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Fie. 3. Burnt straw sailor hat. 
Folds of black velvet are brought around 
the crown and run through three steel 
buckles, forming three loops to the 
front. In the back, standing upright 
and falling over the hair, is a large 
bunch of pink roses. 





Kia. 4. Frame covered with gold 
gauze. Pointed crownof gold and silver 
beads, around the base of which are 
massed a number of pink roses. Four 
black tips stand upright at the four 
cornersof thecrown. Bandeau of black 
velvet ornamented with roses. Falling 


For description, see page 125. 
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Fig. 1. 


over the outer edge of the rim is hand- 
some gold lace. 


Fie. 5. Flower bonnet. Made of 
five large bunches of violets and green 
leaves. On top of the centre of the 
crown is a handsome Alsatian bow of 
violet velvet. 


NOVELTIES. 


A STOCKING-BOX for the reception of 
silken hose, though somewhat of a nov- 
elty, is really quite as indispensable to a 
fashionable woman as are her glove and 
handkerchief boxes. A very desirable 
one, of proper length and width, is 
made of embossed leather, lined with 
pale blue brocade and fastened with a 
silver snap. 


ONE of the handsomest fans of the 
period consists of three long white os- 
trich plumes, with full aigrette in the 
centre, and a slender handle of carved 
mother-of-pearl. Though more costly 
than the ordinary feather fan, it is more 
economical in the long run, as it can be 
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cleaned or even dyed without in any wise 
lessening its beauty. 


Frew lampshades are prettier or more 
commendable than those made in pagoda 
shape of rose-colored silk veiled with 
black lace. For shading reading lamps 
these shades are excellent, for, while 
tending to concentrate the light upon 
the table, they throw a charmingly soft 
and poetic glamor around the entire 
apartment, vastly preferable to the 
ghastly reflection cast by the ugly green 
shades usually seen on lamps of this 
character. 


A PRETTY novelty in household appur- 
tenances is an ** afternoon tea frame,” 
which is intended to supersede the tray, 
and is so contrived that it will hold all 
the essentials of the afternoon tea equi- 
page without the slightest danger of any- 
thing being upset. The frame is a solid 
yet graceful affair of chased silver, and 
is fitted with cups and saucers of deli- 
cate Doulton ware, the dainty little 
sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher being 
tastefully mounted in silver. 


AT a recent wedding of much social 
importance the bridesmaids carried, in- 
stead of the customary bouquets, water- 
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Fig. 3 


ing-pots of green wicker-work, filled 
with great loose bunches of the ever- 
beautiful Maréchal Neil roses, arranged 
in the most artistically careless manner. 
Trails of foliage, interspersed with deli- 
cate sprays of maidenhair ferns, relieved 
the pale yellow of the roses and hung 
around the sides of the novel receptacles, 
while to the handles were tied long 
strands of wide satin ribbon, which were 
slung over the arms of the fair bearers. 


Paristan élégantes still favor neck- 
laces of the dog-collar pattern, which 
are most frequently formed of several 
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rows of pearls, divided into sections by 
narrow bars of gold inerusted with 
diamonds. Pearls, however, should be 
worn only by the woman whose skin is 
faultlessly white and soft, as their pe- 
culiar opalescent sheen accentuates by 
force of contrast any tendency to rough- 
ness or sallowness. Diamonds are less 
unkind to personal imperfections, and 
for this reason are preferred by many 
women who have passed their premiére 


Jeunesse, 


A SERPENT that might easily tempt a 
modern Eve forms the chief adornment 
of a novel hair ornament. Set with 





Fig. 5. 


gems of many hues, this beautiful rep- 
tile winds itself sinuously about a comb 
of tortoise-shell, raising its glittering 
head with ophidian grace from the cen- 
tre of a gold aigrette, each spear of 
which is tipped with a tiny diamond, as 
with a trembling point of fire. 

THE “‘ swagger” girl of the period 
cannot be said to be entirely mae 
unless she numbers a jewelled dagger 
among her personal effects. An espe- 
cially handsome one, recently made for a 
young millionairess, measures five and 
a half inches in length, and has a keen 
Damascus blade set into a hilt of ivory, 
which is curiously wrought with gold 
repoussé work and set with turquoises 
and pearls. 
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bicycle as a means of outdoor exercise. 

in “good form” ride a Columbia, which is the 
standard of bicycle excellence, combining in the 
highest degree every essential quality of design 

and construction. It is a wheel of lightness, grace 

and beauty, with great speed and durability, and ) 

is fully guaranteed in every particular. The oldest 

riders, the best riders, the most intelligent wheel- 

men of the country are riders of Columbias, 
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THE POPULAR THROUGH CAR LINE 
—— BETWEEN — 

New York, Boston, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 

Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis, 
The only line running magnificent buffet drawing-room cars without change between 

Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, Jersey City, New York, West 

Point, Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George and the Adirondack Mountains. 
SUMMER HOMES.—A beautifully illustrated book—list of three thousand summer hotels and boarding houses 

in the Catskill Mountains and Northern New York. Send six cents in stamps to H. B. JAGOor, General 

Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore Railroad, 363 Broadway, New York, or free upon application, 
Time-tables and information upon application to any West Shore agent. 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
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LL have the 
Draught and Easy Light- 
ing Device. Unequaled for their 
Perfect Light, Beauty of Designs, Hand- 
some Finishes, Superior Construction 
and Durability. | 
Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Our line of Gas and Electric Fixtures 
G\. and Art Metal Goods is complete in 
every particular. 


Our Little Book, giving you 
more information, sent Free. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co. ele 
New York, Boston. brilliancy and 
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“To Remove Paint. 

“Sit down on it before it is dry.”—(Zexas Siftings.) 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And another 
way is to do your cleaning in the old- 
fashioned way with soap; the necessary rub- 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 
but this is very tiresome work. 

You ought to do your house-cleaning with 
Pearline; that’s the modern 

way—easiest and most eco- 
nomical way—takes away the 
dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
Saves rubbing, saves work, 
saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use Pearline (with- 










out soap) on anything that water doesn’t hurt. 455 


Wilhions "3s Pearline 
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has gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. 
drop leaf writing bed closes and locks. 














With a Combination Box of 


CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE «sweet nome” soar 


opular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and 
SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The 


A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 24 feet 


wide and 10% inches deep. 
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Enough to last an aver- 1=4 doz. Elite Toilet Soap .25 
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ixquisite for ladies and *— oe Modijeska Tooth 
children. A matchless “naan Be 
neautifier. Preserves the teeth, hard- 

One Bottle 1 oz. Modieska ens the gums, sweetens 
Perfume = = = = = .25 the breath. 

Delicate, refined, popu- 1 Packet Spanish Rose 

lar, lasting. Satchet Powder = = =-25 

1=4 doz. Ocean Bath Toi- One Stick Napoleon Shav- 
letSoap = = «= = = .30| ing Soap = = = = = =.10 

Every refined family uses in a year for its health and 
happiness the assortment our box provides. The contents 

Be DOME G6 POU: GONE. 6.06 cdcdangecsciecdasdddansnataesaoces $10.30 

DE, WORE BONNE 6.<1 cs rccnssddadessioeticreensanasseson 10.00 


WE GIVE ALL FOR $10. (You Get the Desk Gratis). $20.30 


You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable sat- 


isfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the  gsssase-::21.:. 


manufacturer. 


ORDER TO-DAY.—We do not ask you to remit in advance. } 
DESK and Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. But 
if you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE! 

Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it —but if you remit in advance, we will send in ad 


dition toa 


l extras named a valuable present for the lady 
refunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does not prove all expected, 









We merely ask to send you a 


of the house, and ship same day order is received. Money 


We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘“‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 


whom have become stockholders in our company ; or any banker in the 
‘The above offer is made to the readers of GopEy’s MaGazinE. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


nited States. it? 
Be sure to mention publication. 


INCORPORATED 1892. 


LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and Impervious to moisture. 
Every Shield is guaranteed. 

We shall require those persons to whom awards are made to certify that they or their 
friends really purchased the number of our Shields corresponding with the envelopes re- 
turned, in order to make the competition fair. 
For sale in every leading dry goods storein the United States and Europe. If you prefer 
to send direct to us, a pair with an envelope will be sent to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Shields. 


JARED H. CANFIELD. 





Branch Offices: London, Paris and Berlin. 


CLUBS.—Ladies, induce your friends to purchase CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS, 
secure the envelopes, send them to us, and receive the above offered prizes. 


TAS AS MS AP AS AS VS AS AP AS TE ML VS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS HS a<>) 


—— 
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Valuable Presents to Ladies 
WHO WEAR 


CAnNFietD PRES 


To the Three Ladies in the United States who return to us before MARCH 1st, 
1895, the largest number of envelopes originally containing one pair of the celebrated 
CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS, we will give the following presents: 

ist. The lady returning the largest number will receive a Full Length Sealskin 
Sack, or $250 in Gold. ; 

2d. The lady returning the second largest number will receive a Black Sill: Dress 
of fine grade and quality, or $100 in Gold. 

3d. The lady returning the third largest number will receive a Baby’s Outfit 

or a Chatelaine Gold Watch, or $50 in Gold. 
The CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD is manufactured by our Patent Process, and is Seamless, Odorless 

Its sale is greater in the United States and Europe than any other make of Dress & 


_¢z2 
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E 
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SHIELDS. , 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1694, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


CRESCENT Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be made and sold at the following prices ° 





$ 28-inch. 
Crescent Nos, land 4 
15 Ladies’ . . 36 Ibs. 


Gentlemen's 





$50 


30 “ 





26-inch. 


Crescent Nos, 2 and 5 


Ladies’ . , 32 Ibs, 
Gentlemen’s 27 “ 








*40 


24-inch, 


Crescent Nos. 3 and6 
Misses’ 
- Youths’ 


30 Ibs. 


. 95 “ 








We are rcpresented in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 





Chicago. 


New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 








A. T. DEMAREST & CO.. 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 


5th Ave. and 33d St. 


New York, May 7, 18094. 
BECK WITH—CHANDLER Co., 


Newark, N, J. 


Gentlemen:—You are at liberty to quote us as having tried your 
Varnishes ¢horoughly; and from our own experience have arrived at the 
conclusion that your goods are fully equal to any High-grade Varnishes 
on the market. Inasmuch as we intend to continue their use, is evidence 


of our entire satisfaction with them. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) A. T. DEMAREST & CO, 





Beckwith=-Chandler Co., 
Nos. 193=199 Emmett St., 


Newark, N. J. 


Makers of High-Grade Coach and Railway Varnishes 











of superior lustre and durability. 
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14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you *his watch by express 
. forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay Our sample 

rice, 62.75, and it is yours. 
fe is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gould Watch, Write to-day, 
jathis offer will not appear 
again 


THE NATIONAL MEG. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


834 DEARBORN STREET, 
ow Cuicaao, fut. 















General or local 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a@ week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer, Washes allthe 
dishes for a family inone minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
fingers,nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
# No broken dishes,no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularsfree. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbas, O, 





SELF-THREADINC NEEDLES. 
Every Lady Wants Them. 
Thread will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dar« or by a blind person in an instant, 
and works just the same as a common needle, Never was an 
article invented that sells like it. Everybody buys it. The ladies 
all admire it. Recommends itself. Most useful and convenient 
article everinvented. Any lady sending 12 cents and this 
notice, who will show our paper co her friends,we will 
send our beautiful Magazine three months and 
one package Needles, postpaid. Address, 
OCIAL VISITOR,Box 3139, Boston,Mass. 
















ERMILK 
: ae 


IMPORTED CONCERT FLUTE. 
A beautiful, rich-toned instrument, producing 
) delightful music. You can learn to play at onee, 
though entirely ignorant of music. 
= 3 Notes are marked, and the music we 
send with it is numbered, instead of 
being printed in notes. You can Jearn 
the easy pieces in a few minutes. A 
strong, durable instrument; last a life- 
time. Elegantly finished. Cannot get 
out of order. We send with it a lot of 
music numbered as above, Send now 
( for the Concert Flute. Postpaid, 25 
cents. Address BATES & CO.,74 
Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS. (Stamps taken). 









ao Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
Sol $2.75 complete with plated steel > axle, 
Springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 

r ey finished, reliabie,and guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 

B es@ on 10 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money coquired in 
A advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 














2 a Soe 











tobe d,sold at the lowest factory 
prices. WRITE TO. DAY for our large FREE illustrated 
catalogue oflatest designs and i published, 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 






FOR THE COMPLEXION, 3 ee 
Boke Brerywheres Tce, 
‘ ahing 3. 


Nie: concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reierence 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., cHICAG® 


Wy furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
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ee ARMORSIDE 99 
CORSET. 


The Greatest Invention. © @ © Never breaks down on the Sides. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER PAIR. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 85 Leonard. St., New York. 



































For USE 
Piles, ; W; =; DOUGLAS 
NO SGUEAKING 
Burns, HO CORDOVAN, 
eZ FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
Bruises, EXTR ACT. . $4.9559 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
‘) $3.59 POLICE,3 Sotes. 
Wounds, 4959%2.W0 RKINGMEN = 
EXTRA FINE. 
Chafing, yf 92.8172 cApiEss 
g 50 ry 75 
Catarrh, 1B ee est DONGOL A 
*W: L: DOUGLAS 
Soreness, a BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
Lameness, W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
apereto® Ecc tn the sald Gntgeneenntnal 
Sore Eyes, value by stamping the name ona price on tho 
sae methcacmadie prema, Ger aunts tau Ga 
Inflammation, peer in style, pot fitting and saasian qualities, 
k We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
Hemorrhages, ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 











WE WANT YOU TOTRY 


F GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. . 
All the talk in the world will not convince you so 
quickly as a trial that it isalmost PERFECTION. We 
will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 
SF address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 Ib., 
| liza | $1.30; 34 Ib., 40 cents, postage paid. Cata- 
logue free, 


"SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City, 
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a aoa oy CICS NENTS Oe 
Let NOONE: 











¢ <— 
x oroeee ln 
S 


FOR 


~ TONE. TOUCH. SCALE. ‘ACTION. B® 


VA 
ee DESIGN. *>--= MATERIAL. 


SS a CONSTRUCTION. e. 


Catalogue and full TtexTof award free on application To 


VOSE.& SONS DIANO (Q. 


rd. 172 TREMONT, ST BOSTON, Mass. 


GPO NO OO OS 
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Is Trite! The Wonderful 


Weber Tone 
is found ONLY in the 






















lnstrumenrs are 
cons!Tucled /ro1n 
the MUS/C/A/1S 
S7agoont 


\ ge 





v/S5m FY 













/ ZF ; . 
\Waret 2g mmm 5 ew York /| 
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Ve 
y| THE WEBER PIANOS 


are constructed from the musician’s standpoint, as $ 

well as that of the mechanic; hence these instru- “ 

‘Y ments are distinguished from all others by that pure 

and sympathetic quality of tone that contains the 

~~ greatest musical possibilities; that consummation of 
mechanical excellence that admits of 


THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS, 


while insuring the durability of the instrument; and that uniform superiority that 
enhances the pleasure of both performer and listener. Constructed from the very best 
materials, and employing only the most skillful workmanship, these instruments combine 
the highest achievements in the art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST now Manufactured. 


. - fo 

















a 
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A BEAUTIFUL f 
SPRID PERFUME. 
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Lunbert’ y latest. 







It possesses the sweet an 
and delicate fragrance j 


of the flowers. A. {7 

was 
ie TSS 
Sold everywhere. 
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Cripple Creek Consolidated Gold Mining Co. 


One of the largest corporat moines s in Colorado, a maps and 
particulars, address - PETTINGEL 
Colorado Steen, Colo. 


LAOS fice rect; srcuerenieg Boyt 


with stamp, Miss Fannie Felknor, South Bend, Ind. 





™ GILL ENGRAVING BS 


104 CHAMBERS ST, NY.-me2 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR 
+ AND MOST OF THE LEADING aaagmee 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


alll. Bold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proftf REE 


SCRIBNER' 


See a 











| OW to Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free, 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York, 





* For the enlightened owners of gardens and woodlands this 
journal is invaluable,’’"—New York Tribune. 


@ cARDEN, 
FOREST ® 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 

LANDSCAPE:ART:-AND-FORESTRY: 

A beautifully illustrated journal of Horticulture, Land- 
scape Art and Forestry, filled every week with fresh, 
entertaining, practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in flowers, shrubs 


and trees, 
* The foremost journal of its class.”,"—Boston Herald. 
“A delightful weekly companion.”—/arfer’s Weekly. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, Tituse Building. 








A WEE guaranteed Indies who write for ns at 
home. No canvassing, Enelose 4 
Woman’s Co-Operative Tuilet Co, (ine) Mil wuckee, 
j Fortwo years 
I huve made 
Sa Te CCST LLL ae ae a week 


at Home. Instructions FREE to ladv readers. Sendstamp. 
(No humbug.) MRS, d. 4, BANNING, Box 97, ANNA, OMIO- 








As an Advertising Medium 


GopDEY’s MAGAZINE 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
A Continuous Circulation «4 Sale 


Back numbers are always in great demand, 


SEND FOR RATES. 
THE GODEY CO., 367 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








offers the gentle sportsman and the traveler for health or 
pleasure, Two Magazines in One for the Price of One. 





GAMELAND AND THE TOURI 


yer~ One Dollar—One Year. 1267 Broavway, New York, 
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LATEST EXQUISITE 
PARISIAN PERFUMES. 


AURORA - ~T 


é ie deFRANCE:, 
i, GREEN PINK 


| “ IFyour regular dealer 
Nw, . does not heep them 
B write for information to 


a PRAUDS 


i Importation Office. 
0 Fast 14™S¢ 


y, oF New YORK 
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IN THE SHADOWS 


OF THE 


SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS 


OF THE 


~ ROCKIES ~ 


AMERICA’S NOTED RESORTS 























HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
ARE LOCATED. 


FROM THE 


VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


TO THE 


«»-GREAT DIVIDE... 


THE etn 


“Colorado Dhak Lae” 


OPERATE S ———em, 


THROUGH PULLMAN BUFFET 
SLEEPING CARS ano 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SCATS FREE. 


WRITE FOR ‘‘ SUMMER AND WINTER HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE RESORTS.’ MAILED 
FREE. en, 








W.B DODDRIDGE, H.C. TOWNSEND, 


GEN’L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS. & TKT. AGT., 
—— ST. Louis, MO. 
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e U 
Send 5 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or California 3 
Pepsin Chewing Gum with two 2-cent Stamps, and we will send 
you Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any 
other of our 1700 fine books. Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, CHICAGO. 









Primiey’s 


A ad Chewing 


DELIGIOUS 


GONFEGTION Gum 


Makes the Breath Sweet, Cleans the Teeth, 
Aids Digestion. No Heartburn or 
Dyspepsia where it is used. 


CON'T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE, INSIST ON 


Primley’s 








California Fruit 








oF 
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MUSICIANS SAY 


Briggs Pianos 


TONE 
TOUCH 
no SCALE 


MARVELLOUS < ACTION 


me DESIGN 
FINISH 
DURABILITY 





The trained skill, taste, and science displayed in the manufacture of these 
instruments win the universal admiration of musical ar.ists. They have a phe- 
\ nomenal pleasing quality of TONE, delicate and elastic Toucn, evenly adjusted 
. SCALE, prompt responding ACTION, artistic DESIGN, exquisite FINISH, and ex- 
{ traordinary DURABILITY, Their popularity is daily extending. 
4 A twenty page illustrated book for piano buyers, ‘POINTS PERTINENT TO 
‘ PIANOS” and new Catalogue, mailed free. 


\ BRIGGS PIANO CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ItheH ARLAN 
{HOLLINGSWOR 















NNOUNCE to all 
who contemplate Building 
or Renovating a 
HOTELS, OFFICE BUILDINGS "4g 
or RESIDENCES _ | 

that they intend to devote part of = 
their extensive works to 











Will furnish plans, 


designs, specifica~ 











tions and many 
additional particu 


lars Ol) application 


CABINET WORK2"‘ INTERIOR FINISHIN ; 








“CURE WITH) 








BELLICAP-SIC. 
ae PLASTERS : 











































wits 


wvarnaasugsto 


| ey pee a Mother of the Puppies.” | 
Bell-cap-sic Plasters 


support and strengthen weak, painful and TIRED muscles—cure coughs and colds, 
and prevent dangerous complications—cure weak backs, and ACHING sides. In short, 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters stop pain by removing the cause. The genuine have a 
picture of a bell on the back cloth. 











A colored oleograph of the above picture, 11x14 in.,without ad- 
vertising, mounted ready for framing, and a Bell-cap-sic Plas- 
ter, sent post paid to any address on receipt of 30c. (stamps ) In 
writing, please specify “‘ Father and Mother of the Puppies.” 


KREMLIN CREAM makes pearly white teeth. 


J.M.GROSVENOR & CO. 
103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








Sample sent free. J. M. Grosvenor & Co., Boston. 
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§g385 3 > ~ hm ~ . 
More than a Million Ladies after trying one cake have become constant users of BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- 
ening qualities which have always followed 
the use of pure Buttermilk. 


These qualities make it a pleasing soap 
to use, and give the face and hands a beauty 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


It is offered at a popular price, and yet 
excels any 25-cent soap on the market. 








SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A 
FULL-SIZE CAKE FOR TRIAL. 





r Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK. 
The Gentleman’s Delight. 


The Purest, Soothing. i; 
Healing. The Best. ” 


Sold Everywhere. COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 
Ce oe! 185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 























‘The genuine Rogers Silverware 
is marked “1847.” 


Columbia 


,4 


a ’ 
Cold Meat or Cake Fork. 


( Length, 734 inches.) 


There are imitations, all stamped Rogers, 
but not *¢1847.’? When buying Spoons, 
Knives, Forks, etc., look for **1847” and 
you will get the old original quality, famous 
for its wear. 

Every housewife will be interested in our 


leaflet of new designs. Mailed free. 
on Spoons, Knives, Forks, Etc. 


Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., London, England. 
Ask your dealer for these goods, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 





Suating Send us your full nawe sua 
Case. address and we will send you 
~ f/ ' a box of our finest 10c cigars 
Gents’ ee value $5.00, for $8. 98 
Y \n order to introduce this brand we will send 

ou FREE this elegant watch, 14 karat, 
Hnished, beautifully engraved and equal in 
appearance and as good a time keeper as the 
average $25.00 gold filled watch. We 
send the 50 cigars and watch together 
Cc. O. D., cost only $8.98. You 
: > examine them at the express office 
b m \ Aya snd if satisfactory pay the agent the 
‘aa mount and they are yours, Write 
maeto-day. Mention whether you want 
Ladies’ or Gents’ size watch, Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & 
IMPORTING CO., 
894 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Ill, 




















MYq—— WIF GANNOT SEE HOW 7OU DO 
= IT ANd PAY FREIGHT. 
= - $14 were len oon walnut ped oak = 
vi rm Singer sewing machine 
xs) bs finely ‘aished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
fers 20d heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
“4 Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
@ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and 1 complete 
set of Steel Attachmentys shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in edvance. 
15,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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MORRIS & McKAY, 


CARPETS 
Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, ete. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


80 and 82 White Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Also Manufacturers’ Agents § 
for Fine Furniture. 


Special attention given to out-of- 
town orders. 








WALL PAPE 


New designs. 
Artistic effect: 

armonious col. 
orings, Great 
value for little 


4 sam: ani to ° 
William Wallace, 1625 Pine St. Philaday Pa, 
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AUD’S ORIENTAL 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
SE. Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
+ PH blemish on beauty, and defies detection. % 
. ka mE has stood the test of 43 years, 
F mand is so harmless we taste it to 
Hj) be sure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 
37 Great Jones St., New ok. 


RAVES 







No other cosmetic 
will do it, 


Beautifles the Skin O 


” 
oO 
o 
= 
n 
o 
na 
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Safety Speed 





and 


Economy Combined 


gh aie — Co, 


ROCHESTER NY. Send For pt 




















New York. 928 94 LibertySt-Boston.53 State St., 
Detroit. Hodges Bi'dg - Atlanta.aa. Inman Bldg. | 


**HURD’S NAME IN THE PAPER.” 





REAL ENJOYMENT 


| may always be had in writing 
| upon good paper. 


It invites even 
the dullest pen, and leads to a 
rapid flow of thought. The best 
note paper is HURD’S PRINCE 
OF WALES in either pure Cream, 
the new French Grey, or the 
dainty Beryl shades, with popu- 
lar kid finish writing surface. 

ON THE 


“HURD’S NAME BOX,” 





A St2 GUITAR FOR ONLY $6. 


By failure of a great German Music 
Cou., we bought their stock at one-thirc Cp, 
cust, Any one wanting a Guitar at a 
Bi Borgain should buy Now. 

These Guitars are beautiful in design and 
finish, inlaid with ditterent colored woods, 
ons fatent screw head. Instruction book 

Pieces Music with plain directions,so 
fe peyote Allfors6. 
Address BaTES & CO., 74 Pear! 8t., Lostun 








“SPORTSMAN BUY THE AUTOMATIC FISHER,” 






For brook, river, or sea fishing. Made of brass, nickle plated — 
Takes place of sinker on fish line. Has strong spring trigger r 
so arranged that the bite of a fish jerks hook into its jaws, 
ht in gold, Samples 


catehes him every time, Worth its we! 









by mail, 30 cents ; 5 for Si Catalogue, guns, revolvers, 
zie m Magic Tricks 
TEs ke Gon 44 PEARL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 





The Best-F itting, Most Durable Half-Hose 


ARE STAMPED 


ON THE TOE. 


THERE 18 A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES iN COTTON, M 


MERINO AND WOOL. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


8&2 Post-paid Price- Tdst e Sully descrip- 
tive, to any applica 





SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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re our Laboratories are the 


=e “| made in 
Thet Eiceworks highest - grade goods made in_ this 


country. 
Send AT ONCE for Catalogue. 


For our product we claim the rich- 
est colorings and longest duration— 
perfect construction and the freest 
combustion. 








Original Combinations, 
largest sizes, and heaviest weight. 


Such Goods, when burnt, produce satisfactory 
Exhibits in the hands of Committees, 
Clubs, and the general public. 


Get the BEST; they are the 
cheapest. 











Factory Prices, and Free Freight 
Delivery, when ordered direct. 


The [IASTEN & WELLS vanitswerks 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








HE 


ADORN YOUR HOME 


with our artistic 
Diaphanies, 
(COLORED TRANSPARENT GLASS PICTURES) 


m7 Most magnificent decoration 
1 for Windows, Transoms, Sky- 
in| ‘ights, Door-Panels of Hotels, 
| Churches, Private Residences 
Ng and all places where Art Glass 
ml is used. 





Well assorted stock of all 
kinds of Pictures. 


i Unparalleled as Holiday — 
wu = ano Wedding Presents, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
about (00 illustrations, will be mailed 
w-on receipt of 25 cents. Colored Cata- 
logue, $1.00; amount refunded in case of 
$10.00 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broatvay,N. 4 


Main House and Factory, 
LEIPZIC, CERMANY. 
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REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 
World’s most Famous Paintings, 
the Masterpieces. Subjects rang- 
ing from the grave to gay, from 
scenes of homely pathos to dreams 
of delightful witchery and ador- 

able imprudence DORTFOLIO OF... 
Complete in Five parts, © ...MODERN ART 

Sixteen Pictures each, size 10x14, 75 Cts. 
Sample copy 20 Cts. post paid. GEO. H. BENEDICT & Co. 
Art Publishers and Engravers, 1768. Clark 8t. CHICAGO. 








HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


WILSON. MYERS & CO., New York 
BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 


and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 














BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
WW buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
ZINS lable for eitler sex, made of best ma- 
i terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 





TEGILL ENGRAVING CB, GODEYS 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR __ i 
% AND MOST OF THE LEADING Koa MGB 
Gradual reduction, safe 


<@viQr and lasting results guar 


anteed ; advice free. PROF. X. DYX, New York City 





FAT FOLKS. 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers, 
D.S.WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

10 PLANTS ey man $1.00. 


CAC y US Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 cents, 











1786 Broadway, New York, 


Catalogue free. A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 





vurs 


Us 


S 


orm=naums 


AAT \ 
ON aS DENG TAIRAGIS-THE BEST, 





» | 


xDO<K EMS 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup oF Figs 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
‘ of the medical profession, because it 

7a : . acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without we akening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factuled by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sun Pease, Cab. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = keuvite: by, 











The Densmore. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if om spend 10 
cents for a tick o 





Termed by users everywhere = 
/ y Will removeall Tartar as well cs Sweeten the 





66 2. Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
The World Ss families. Compounded by Dr. Trompson, 
X ” who has been apracticing dentist for the past 
G reatest 30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
. 99 Boxes, §0c¢, each. Roll of cighteen tablets, 
Typewriter. 10c, Sample sent free on application. Address 





Dr.M.L. THOMPSON, 


Responsible dealers desired wherever the Densmore 
382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





is not yet represented. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 
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A Book for Two Stamps. | 


A copy of the ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue” of the ‘‘ Four- 

track Series” New York Central Books and Etchings will 

| be sent to any address free, post-paid, on receipt of two 

| 2-cent stamps, by GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 








| 

. °. | 

Fishing Among the 1000 Islands. | 

Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps showing 

| exact location of the fish; full information, with numerous | 

| accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be sent to any ad- 

| dress free, post-paid, on receipt of five 2-cent stamps, by 

| GEORGE TI, DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
| Central Station, New York. 








2 to 15 Days’ Pleasure Tours. 
Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours, costing 
from $3 to $30. A copy will be sent free, post-paid, to 
any address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by GEORGE 
Hl. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


| | 


= 











Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 




















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government 
food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 








seu California Grape Cure 





GRAPE 
FOOD 


THE 


Sick or well it is worth your (Ww 
while to investigate this best of 
all products of the grape. Ab- 
solutely Pure and Non-Alco-= 
holic. A delicious drink, satis- 4 
fying and refreshing—a valuable 
medicine. Feeds Your Blood 
and Rebuilds Wasted Tissues. 
For sale by leading druggists 
and grocers. Write for book- 
let to 145 Broadway, N. Y., or 











to Los Gatos, WHELEMENTED eZ | 
California. \ PE 
aay | 
‘ O%esa4) 
The California Gs] | 


7 . “Grape Food Co. 











FOK THE LAUNDRY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 








289 Wabash Avo,, Chicago. 302 Larkin St., San Francisco. 








ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
To possess the Premier features 
of being the 


SPEEDIEST, 
STRONCEST, 




















SAFEST, LICHTEST. 
ROAD WHEEL, Zs 
26 Pounds, 
RACER, 





19 Pounds,” X/ ' 
Catalogues Free at Agencies, 


The Raleigh Cycle Co., 


2081-83 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK. 










































